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PHILELPHI EPISTOL, 





‘Tue age of Latin poetry is now passed, and even prose is no - 
longer used as the channel for conveying information or amuse- 
ment, but confined to the .disquisitions of commentators, 
and school or college exercises. Nor have the taste and opi- 
nions of mankind suffered a revolution less violent; for we 
are now as loud in our censures on the modern Latinists, as 
our forefathers were profuse in showering their encomiums 
on them. It is but lately, within the last century, that the 
general voice has assented in this outcry; for although Latin 
had long ceased to be used in writing, the works of the moderns 
in that idiom were studiously and assiduously read and imitated 
by many of the best poets of Italy, and of our own country, 
amongst whom we may specify no less names than Dryden, 
Pope, and Parnell; the latter of whom confessedly borrowed 
many of his pieces from the modern Latinists ; and the obliga- 
tions of Dryden and Pope are not less observable to those who 
have spent any time on the study of these writers. Our 
contempt for the imitators of Augustan eloquence may be 
easily traced to a petulant critique, written by Boileau, which, 

with a ‘show of wit and reason, contained little but shallow 
argument, and evinced a very narrow aud confined view of the 
subject. And this has too often been the case with great men, 
that they mislead and dazzle the world by the excess of their 
own radiance. From a wish to appear singular, and holding 
opinions different from the rest of mankind, they strike out into 
a new path, reckless of its ruggedness and difficulties, because 
conscious that they have powers sufficient to surmount it by 
some means or other, and perfectly assured that they will have: 
an abundance of followers to hang on their steps, and shelter 
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themselves under the greater brilliance of their glory. But we 
are inclined to think that the notions usually entertained of mo- 
dern Latin are unjust or mistaken, and shall endeavor to show 
their fallacy, by considering the advantages which literature and 
arts in general have received from the exertions of those men, 
who wrote in the language of ancient Rome, their own indivi- 
dual merits as writers, and the curiosity of their compositions, 
as far as regards a knowlege of the progress of literature 
through Europe. 

As the dark and dense clouds which had overshadowed Eu- 
rope throughout that period, which we denominate the dark 
ages, were gradually melting away, and as learning was making 
its earliest struggles towards rousing itself from the tomb, where 
it had so long lain in torpor and obscurity, Italy was the first 
to acknowlege the influence of the electric shock. Previous 
to that time, the popular tongue used in conversation over the 
greater part of the Continent, was a sort of dog Latin, mixed 
up and contaminated with the provincial dialects of the respec- 
tive countries, and which was now softening down by little and 
little, and taking the visible form of an independent and origi- 
nal language. But as these dialects grew from their infancy to 
sturdy and robust manhood, the Latin tongue was still main- 
tained for writing, and through this all the knowledge of the 
time was conveyed. Priests, poets, philosophers, historians, 
physicians, diffused the result of their labors through the 
world in the language of ancient Rome. Italy alone may be 
thought an exception; for the language of this country, if, we 
allow the received opinion of its origi, would appear to have 
leaped at once from the cradle to maturity. But Italian, such 
as it is spoken and written at the present day, is of much 
greater antiquity, than usually considered. It 1s attested by 
Formerio, that there is at Ravenna an instrument, written in 
the time of the Emperor Justinian, in the present language of 
Italy. Costantino Porforigenito, in his own time, about the 
year 910, applies to each of the cities Benevento and Venice, 
the epithet ‘cittd nova.” And in the time of Frederic the 
Second, the people of Naples used to sing the followmg 
chaunt :— 

“ Benedittu, laudatu e santificatu lu Patre ; 

Benedittu, laudatu e santificatu lu Filiu ; 

Benedittu, laudatu e santificatu lu Spiritu Santu.” 
This is the existing dialect of Calabria, and is agreable to 
their present pronunciation, as they usually change o into 
wu, and @ into e. Considering then the Italian of this early 
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origin, of which it undoubtedly is, we need not be surprised 
that in the latter end of the thirteenth century, when many 
countries of Europe had scarcely any language which they could 
call their own, such a poem as the “ Divina Comedia” of 
Dante was produced ; a poem which we still gaze upon with 
admiration, whether we consider its high poetical merits, or the 
strength and purity of its diction; and which evinces that the 
language was at that time so formed and settled, that it has re- 
ceived but few alterations during the lapse of above four hun- 
dred years, between that age and the present. But the little 
roughness and few traces of barbarism which we meet with in 
Dante, were polished down in the next century by Petrarca 
and Boccaccio; and these two authors brought the language of 
Italy to that elegance and perfection which it retains at the pre- 
sent day, and which has never been surpassed. In the fifteenth 
century, Boiardo, Pulci, and Ariosto wrote ; and after this, the 
world was deluged with swarms of Latin poets, who took their 
lead from Italy, and spread from thence into Germany, France, 
Holland, &c.; and in this language most works of arts, science, 
and polite literature, were composed during this and the follow- 
ing century. And, indeed, all these men, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, &c., used the Latin tongue for those of their works 
which they considered of the greatest importance, in which all 
their philosophical and philological treatises were written. 

It may appear strange that the earliest work of great note, 
written in Italian, should be a poem, that of Dante; that he 
should be followed by another great poet, Petrarca; and that 
the earliest prose work of fame should be the Decameron of 
Boccaccio, which was composed in the century subsequent to 
that in which the “ Divina Comedia” was written. But poetry 
in all countries has taken the precedence of prose. Homer 
florished about two hundred years after the arrival of Cadmus 
in Greece, which, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s chronology, 
was B. C. 1045. The earliest prose writers amongst the 
Greeks, were Pherecydes of Syrus, and Cadmus of Miletus, 
who lived, according to Pliny, during the age of Cyrus, king of 

. Persia, at least two hundred and fifty years after Homer. And 

this might also be proved to have been the case with Roman 
learning ; for the earliest specimens of their literature, the Si- 
bylline oracles, were in verse. 

From the cursory sketch which we have given, there will not 
appear any cause for our wonder that the Italian tongue should 
have risen at so early a period in the history of Europe to the 
perfection to which it attained, as it is evident that its origin is 
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of very remote antiquity, when compared with many other of 
the European tongues. Nor will it appear more wonderful 
that it should have fallen into disuse during the latter part of 
the fifteenth, and the whole of the sixteenth centuries, when we 
consider the natural causes which contributed to obscure it for 
a time. Had Italy been as backward as other countries in 
forming its language, in all probability that which is called 
the age of modern Latin would never have had existence. 
But the Italians had taken the lead in arts, sciences, and poetry, 
and they were conscious of writing in an idiom which debarred 
their fame and knowlege from spreading into other countries ; 3 
they therefore deserted their own beautiful language, appropri- 
ated the Latin, and diffused their literature and even poetry 
under this foreign dress. And when they had led the way, it 
was natural that the learned of other nations should be eager to 
grasp at the same means of disseminating the glory and utility 
of their acquirements, and enrolling their names amongst the 
talian worthies in the temple of Fame. 

Having thus simply stated the causes which brought the 
Latin language so much into use in Europe after the destruction 
of the world which gave it birth, we shall now state our reasons 
for dragging it again Into observation, and trust that we have 
not wiped the cobwebs in vain from so many volumes ; at least, 
without being able to afford some pleasure and entertainment 
to our readers. We have already stated, that we consider the 
neglect which has of late years been bestowed on the modern 
Latinists unmerited ; and the more so, as it has been attended 
with unjust disparagement. Of the authors which we intend to 
review, many will be found to possess deep and solid learning, 
abilities of great versatility and soundness, and frequent poeti- 
cal merits.of no common stamp, and which, in spite of the fet- 
ters entailed on them by writing in a foreign tongue, and that, 
too, by no means remarkable for copiousness of words or num- 
bers, have burst forth in radiance and splendor. Of their real 
and sterling worth we need say little more than has been already 
shown. Gibbon’s words are sufficient proof that we have not 
undertaken our task without reason. ‘ The century after the 
deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled with a crowd of Latin 
imitators, who repose decently on our shelves; but in this era 
of learning, it will not be easy to discover a work of invention 
or eloquence, of art or science, in the popular language of the 
country.’ 

We shall point out the peculiar merits and demerits of each 
author, as they come respectively under our consideration ; and 
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we have but little doubt that we shall succeed in making it evi- 
dent that the geniuses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were possessed of more than sufficient deserts to rescue them 
from oblivion. ‘The two principal arguments which have been 
used on all occasions against this class of writers, are, that an 
imitation can never be good, and that no man can write sufh- 
ciently well in a language which is not his own, to gratify, 
amuse, or instruct his readers. But such arguments, on a 
little consideration, will be found to be but shallow. and unsatis- 
factory. ‘To say that all imitations are bad, is nothing less than 
a declaration that Virgil, Milton, and Tasso, are inferior wri- 
ters, because they were ‘dll’ close and decided copyists ; and we 

must then be doomed to reckon but one good epic poem in the 
world—the lliad; since all other epic writers have either mo- 
delled themselves upon that, or have mutually borrowed from 
each other. We must then, in our own language, acknowlege 
no dramatic writer but Shakspeare, because he is the only truly 
original one: we must say, that Pope, who was a determined 
plagiarist, is the worst poet that ever wrote: in short, we 
must say, that all authors who select any model for their imita- 
tion, are not worth our reading; and thus we shall have the 
credit of having lopped off all the minor shoots and shrubs of 
literature, and left but one or two sturdy trees spreading their 
broad arms in lonely and gloomy grandeur over the wide waste 
around them. ‘To say that an imitation can not rival its origi- 
nal, though that might even admit of discussion, is at least 
more probable, and a point which we should not be so much 
inclined to dispute, as we imagine that it will not be difficult to 
find votaries who will assent to our bringing before their notice 
those works, which have not indeed reached the highest per- 
fection, but are nevertheless abounding in real and genuine 
beauties. ‘To the second objection, we oppose facts, in them- 
selves the best and clearest proof. Osorius wrote a treatise 
on glory, in such pure and elegant Latinity, that he has been 
unreasonably accused of having had in his-possession the pam- 
phlet of Cicero, “‘ De Gloria,” which he is said to have de- 
stroyed, and published-as his own. ‘There are few persons, 
we believe, of the present day, who are unacquainted with Mr. 
Beckford’s « Vathek,” a work written in the most classical 
French, and which has been as much sought after, read, and 
eulogised by the French themselves, as any of their own authors. 
Barretti also wrote several works in pure and correct English. 
But it is useless to multiply examples which are too notorious, 
Suffice it that such a thing Is possible, and that it has been done 
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We do not mean to assert that the writers of modern Latin are 
equal to the authors of the Augustan age, but to prove that the 
reasons for neglecting them are weak and untenable. We wish 
to make it evident, that that is a false taste which would prefer 
the writings of Ausonius, and such authors, just because they 
lived before the Latin became a dead language, to the more ele- 
gant and classic style of such men as Osorius, Philelphus, San- 
nazarilus, &c. 

On the mere plea of gratitude we consider these writers enti- 
tled to some small share of our attention, for there can be but 
little doubt that they were highly instrumental towards bringing 
the modern languages to their present state of perfection; at 
least they facilitated their progress, clipped their excrescences, 
and introduced a plain and manly style into fashion. ‘The great 
characteristic of the Latin tongue, in its most finished state, was 
clearness, simplicity, and unaffectedness; and as these men 
took the writers of the Augustan age for their models, it was 
natural that they should fall into the same train of thought, and 
mode of expression ; and this must necessarily have had great 
effect on their own popular tongues, and tended to render the 
early literature of the different nations of Europe remarkable 
for that purity of thought and simplicity of expression, which, | 
even to this day, we continue to admire and imitate. 

But after all, the principal reason which has induced us to 
take this task on ourselves, 1s the hope, which we indulge, of 
being able to give our readers some idea of the literature of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the treasures of which, as we 
have before stated, are for the most part locked up in the Latin 
tongue. Without the aid of these writers, we lose a grand 
link in the vast chain of learning ; we observe a long and dreary 
waste on our map; and must submit to leave a blank for 
nearly two whole centuries in tracing the development of the 
human mind. But, by becoming conversant with the works of 
the Latin imitators, we can easily follow the march of thought 
from the revival of ijearning down to the present time ; we can 
observe by what steps knowlege has gradually expanded itself, 
and branched out into various sciences and arts; we can dis- 
cover the workings of men’s minds—how they have shaken off 
the iron grasp of ‘superstition, to bow themselves down again as 
the slaves of bigotry and fanaticism ; we can discern the brighter 
rays of intellect which dispelled this second gloom, and lit the 
path to a true and glorious system of morality and religion ; we 
can trace the progress of governments from open violence to 
feudal rights, from the overbearing authority of the sword to 
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the milder protection of the laws; we can watch the revolu- 
tions of opinion, the changes of sentiment, and the shades of 
fashion ; we can enter into the bosom of early society, and be- 
come inmates in the families of former ages, to scrutinise their 
manners and customs, to applaud or censure their virtues or 
vices, and to form a just estimate of the characters of men, who 
by turns swayed the world of arts and the world of arms. 
These, then, are the obligations which we owe to the writers of 
modern Latin; and considering these, as well as their own in- 
trinsic merit, we cannot conceive that we are undertaking a use- 
less labor, or that we have not sufficient grounds for neglecting 
the censures of Boileau, and the other critics who have but 
re-echoed his notes. And we feel the greater assurance that 
we are engaged in a task which will produce as much gratifica- 
tion to our readers as it has to ourselves, because we shall be 
enabled, after having toiled through the thickets and brambles, 
to sketch out those landscapes only which are the most beauti- 
ful, and most perfect. Qvur intention, then, is to review, from 
time to time, the best productions of the modern Latinists, fol- 
lowing as near as possible the order in which they succeeded 
each other, and selecting those which are remarkable for any 
peculiarity in style, or method of thinking, which will afford us 
the best insight into the manners and customs, public and _pri- 
vate, of their times ; and which are best calculated to give us 
some knowlege of the changes and progress of literature, or are 
most adapted for conveying amusement or instruction. 

The first author whom we intend to summon from the 
“tomb of the Capulets,” is Philelphus, who was born in the 
year 1398, and died in 1480. He was a man of no ordinary 
cast, of most diligent and intense application, and of learning 
far above the early age in which he lived. He had studied in 
his youth at Constantinople, where the Greek tongue was at that 
time maintained in tolerable purity, and of which he obtained a 
knowlege, perhaps superior to any man of his time, if we ex- 
cept the famous Theodore Gaza. He was deeply versed in the 
heathen mythology, and well acquainted with profane history. 
His mind seems to have been strong and deep; one which 
would trace the maze of learning through all its windings and 
hidden paths, rather than skim lightly over the surface. He 
was not content to cull the flower that blossomed in his way, 
but he would climb rocks and steeps to gain a curious or un- 
common plant; and then he would not pluck it from the stem 
on which it grew, but he must drag it up, with infinite toil and 
trouble, from its very roots. The Latin language he understood 
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radically and grammatically, and it should be remembered, at 
an age when there were no helps to form the scholar but his 
own incessant application. In short, he stalked over the arena 
of literature, a marvel and a wonder. Kings and _ princes 
sought his acquaintance—cities courted him—universities ho- 
nored him—and his very name is now almost blotted out from the 
annals of mankind. He who received the crown of fame from 
the hands of a sovereign!—he who saw whole cities* rise up to 
honor him, bow themselves before him, and recede to give him 
way—who was eulogised, respected, revered—the star and 
beacon of his age—can scarce command so much of the memory 
of man, as shall enshrme his name, and bid it live for ever. 
Behold the picture of posthumous fame! How soon the colors 
fade! ‘That a long life of eighty years spent in labor and anx- 
tety, in the storms of public, and sun-shine of private life, amid 
joy and sorrow, in study and meditation, could hardly save him 
from oblivion! ‘The very worms, that gorged themselves “on 
his mortal remains, have commenced their inroads on the 
living picture of his mind. The very inscription-stone, that told 
his deeds, would probably have crumbled into nothingness, but 
for the inquisitive searches of such “ churchyard gholes” as we, 

From all the numerous works of Philelphus, poems, orations, 
treatises, epistles, and translations, we have selected for this 
paper his letters, and that for several reasons. ‘They are better 
adapted than any other single work to afford a specimen of his 
style of writing. ‘The subjects being various, some public, 
some private, some domestic, and some general, we may glean 
from them a tolerable idea of the abilities displayed in the rest of 
his compositions, as we occasionally meet with instances of them 
all;—argumentative, oratorical, philosophical, and the lighter cre- 
ations of his fancy. When an author is but little known, or when 
the age in which he lived is too remote to be familiar to our minds, 
epistolary correspondence is, of all other species of writing, the 
most entertaining, as well as instructing. And letters such as 
these, which were doubtless dictated from the warm and genuine 
feelings of the heart, are fraught with more than ordinary charms. 
The figures start boldly from the canvass in the true glow of 
life and animation, too palpable, and too identical to be mis- 
taken for mere shadows. We feel that we are in the society of 
early times; we seem to commune with the beings of ages 
gone by; we enter into their little feuds and jealousies; we 
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participate in their joys and sorrows; we feast at their board, 

cheer ourselves at their hearth, and revel in their merriments. 
We unlock the secrets of their bosoms, and read what is pic- 
tured there; the motives and springs of actions, their issues and 
events, We may walk forth into public life, mix ourselves up 
in the politics and intrigues of the day, flatter in a court, thun- 
der in the senate, battle in the tented field, or poise the scales of 
justice in the realm of peace. ‘To speak of these letters now 
peculiarly under our consideration, we know not how to praise 
them sufficiently. ‘They are amusing beyond expression; they 
abound in anecdotes of all descriptions; they introduce to our 
acquaintance al] the leading men of the times—princes, states- 
men, warriors, poets, and scholars; but above all, they show us 
the character, life, and habits of their author, in a way in which 
no portrait, no history, and no biography can do. For they 
could not have been composed with the most distant view of 
publication, when we remember that printing was an art at that 
time unknown ;—the very embryo had not formed, which was 
to produce so goodly an offspring. Written then as they were 
in private confidence, they lay open the whole soul without dis- 
guise ;—we see the man as he Started into life, fresh and naked, 
_ from the hands of his Maker, without the trappings and ‘decorn: 
tions which guilt, or policy, or cunning have devised, to hide 
the deformities, or mask the virtues of ‘the heart. And as such, 
if they are not instructive, they are curious; if not useful, they 
are still entertaining. 

On the style of Philelphus the extracts which we shall make 
will prove the best comment, as we have selected them pur- 
posely with that view. ‘he stream flows on gently and equably ; 
seldom overflowing its margin, and seldom sinking below it. 
His language is in “general chaste and pure, unencumbered with 
meretricious ornament, and of that unaffected nature, which 
letter-writing should be. He has, however, like many other 
imitators, fallen in love with one or two Ciceronian expressions, 
to which he seems so devotedly attached, that he is not content 
with using them on all occasions, where they are really elegant 
and apposite, but he will even press into his service an unneces- 
sary circumlocution, for the mere sake of dragging them again 
into his page; like the traveller who will consent to 20 two or 
three miles out of his road on a wet day, to enjoy for the twen-’ 
tieth time some favorite prospect. But for such faults a pallia- 
tion is easy: for as these letters were written to so many diffe- 
rent individuals, and without any idea of their being collected 
into a volume, he might be allowed to use the same > phrase to 
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different persons without any appearance of repetition, In 
his epistles to public characters, to princes, or to states, he has 
too often forgotten that the epistolary style should be exactly 
contrary to the oratorical, for we are frequently deceived by 
reading a declamation instead of a letter. if he sometimes falls 
into carelessness and inelegance, let it be remembered that. he 
was writing in private to his friends, frequently in hurry and 
confusion, without time to correct, and without a thought that 
they would ever engage the attention of any other person, than 
him to whom they were addressed. [or our own parts, we 


would rather have some blemishes with faithful and genuine and 


untutored sentiments, than labored perfection without them. 

But we will not delay any longer introducing our readers to a 
personal acquaintance with our author. ‘The first extract we 
shall make, 1s a curious piece of “‘ domestic intelligence,” which 
makes us smile at the casualty which brought down on the 
“unhappy wight” a nightly curtain lecture. 


Franciscus Philelphus Leonardo Justiniano S. D. 

Quoniam natalis Christianus propemodum pulsat fores, facies mihi 
rem gratissimam, $i quas arcas, antequam ego forem ex Constantinopoli 
soluturus per illius temporis naves, ad te misi, mihi reddi curaveris. Non 
enim solum libris nonnullis mihi opus est, qui in arcis servantur, sed 
etiam vestimentis tum meis, tum uxoris. Et ut de me sileam, me quo- 
tidie uxor rogat ne se diutius privem voluptate suarum vestium. Quare 
nisi ad proximum natalem huic morem gessero, se ab me deludi existi- 
mabit. Nam neque te latere debet ingenium muliebre, et ego uxori ea 
hegare non ausim, quz vite cultui decorique debentur, adolescentulz 
presertim, mihique morigere, Vale. Ex Venetiis, xvi. Kal. Jan. 
MCCECXXVIT. 


The plague drives him from Venice, from whence he went 
to Bologna, where he was received with the highest honors, 
and engaged for a year as teacher of oratory and natural philoso- 
phy. The following letter is an account of his first arrival there: 


Franciscus Philelphus Joanni Aurispe S. D. d 

Veni Bononiam, mi Aurispa, secundis ut aiunt avibus. Eodem enim 
die, quo urbem ingressus sum, (is autem fuit tertius ex quo a te abii,) tan- 
tus est concursus ad me salutantium factus, non scholasticorum et doc- 
torum solum, sed universe prope civitatis, ut nihil neque frequentius 
neque honorificentius dici queat. Postridie venit ad me, nomine apos- 
tolici legati Ludovici Alamandi Cardinalis Harelatensis, Alberthus Flo- 
rentinus, vetusta ac nobili natus Alberthorum familia, preclarus jure 
consultus, et vir omni virtute preditus.. Is mihi, ubi perhumane et per- 
benigne allocutus est, hortatur ut secum una ad Cardinalem eam, quippe 
quem diceret esse percupidum videndi mei. Huic ego ubi obtemperas- 
sem, ad legatumque venissem, essemque brevi apud eum, sed non incom- 
moda usus oratione, tanta me is cum bilaritate, et cum tanta verborum 
honorificentia excepit, ut nihil neque hilarius, neque honorificentius 
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dici pessit. Deinde permulta ac ultro pollicitus est, que idcirco non 
refero, ne videam cuique ambitiosior. Et ne diutius morer, ego 
Bononie sum futurus annuo docende oratoriz et moralis philosophie 
muneri, cum salario aureorum quadringentorum quinquaginta Florentino- 
rum, quorum trecenti solvuntur mihi ex ere publico, centum vero et 
quinquaginta privatim mihi legatus ipse daturus est, fecitque jam mihi 
quinquaginta numerari, addiditque alia plura dono ad usum cultumque 
domesticum. Quare quantum licet sperare, quam optime nobis hoc ini- 
tio consultum intelligo. Vale, mi Aurispa, et me ama ut facis. Ex Bo- 
nonia, vii. Kal. Mart. mccccxxvirl. 


We quote the next letter to his former pupil as a specimen 
of his miscellaneous. epistles. 


Franciscus Philelphus Gabrieli Mauro 8S, D. 

Nihil mihi fuit jucundius tuis literis, Gabriel mi carissime, quibus 
humanitatem tuam ac morum suavitatem, bonitatemque ingenii ita re- 
presentas, ut te coram aspicere, alloqui, et complecti videar. Non 
possum mihi non letari quod, studiis olim meis ‘ac lucubrationibus in 
te adolescente instituendo, id me videam consecutum, ut florentissimus 
senatus tuus talem sit virum te habiturus, quod et amplissime patrie 
futurus sis ornamento, et amicis adminiculo atque voluptati. Incumbe 
igitur pro viribus, teque amplificande gloria totum dede. Non multos 
habiturus est nobilissimus senatus tuus similes tui. Novi acrimoniam 
ingenii tui, novi magnitudinem animi, novi consilium, novi probitatem. 
Nihil habet tua respublica te uno continentius, nihil moderatius, nihil 
ad omnes preclaras actiones aut splendidius aut strenuum magis. Sed 
quid ego frustra sim longior, qui ita videar te adhortari, quasi non per 
te satis sis, qui et providendo, et consultando, et agendo nulli rei deesse 
possis. De fratris tui Dominici moribus non possum non dolere. Sed 
tu fer omnia moderate; etas enim fortassis ejus animi acerbitatem ali- 
quando ad maturitatem aget. Quod si secus accidat, tu teipso con- 
tentus sis. Ego, quod scire vis, bene valeo cum universa familia; mi- 
graturus brevi Florentiam, ubi honorifice et commode sum futurus. 
Filium Lionem meum commendo tibi. Vale. Ex Bononia, prid. Kal. 


Mart. mccccxxrx. 

He never was on good terms with the Medici, either Cosmo, 
or his brother Lorenzo, “ the patron of letters,” as he is styled. 
He thus compares their characters : 

_At Cosmus, quanquam videatur amantissimus mihi, ejusmodi tamen 
virum esse animadverto, qui et simulet et dissimulet omnia. Estque 
adeo taciturnus, ut ne ab intimis quidem familiaribus ac domesticis 


queat intelligi. Laurentius hujus frater, ingenio est et apto et levi, cui 
Cosmus, etsi vir est gratissimus, tamen audio nequaquam audet adver- 


sari. 

When Cosmo Medici had exiled the adverse party, finding 
himself in danger from his enemies, he resolves on leaving Flo- 
rence, for which he gives the following reasons: 

Franciscus Philelphus Leonardo Justiniano S. D. 


Laudari abs te viro amicissimo eodemque et sapientissimo et optimo 
consilium meum, quo me tandem ex urbe Florentia tanquam ex officina 
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sicariorum eripuerim, non debeo non letari. Ac feci id sane tempes= 
tive. Nam si ad reditum Cosmi Medicis in tanta gladiorum impunitate 
continuissem me Florentia, actum esset et de Musis et de Philelpho. Si 
enim qua tempestate minus virium habeat Cosmus, impune sicarius est 
paratus, qui me trucidaret, quid factum tum foret, quo tempore ejectis 
omnibus viris optimatibus, omne jus reipublice ad unum Cosmum de= 
Jatum est? Sum autem nunc Senz inter bonos et humanos viros. 


We would willingly extract the letter in which he describes 
this attempt at assassination; but as it is very long, it must give 
place to the following criticism.on Quintilian : 


Franciscus Philelphus Joanni Tuscanello S. D. 

De Quintiliani declamationibus quod ipse sentiam, paucis accipe. 
Equidem Quintiliani inventionem vehementer probo ; est enim et acuta 
et prudens. Sed orationis ejus filum mihi sane non placet; sapit 
enim Hispanitatem nescio quam, hoc est barbariem plane quamdam, 
Nullam habet elegantiam, nullum nitorem, nullam suavitatem. Et que 
non precipua modo, sed necessaria plane sunt in oratore, neque movet 
dicendo, nec satis docet, nec delectat, sed videtur somnolentus quispiam 
et incompositus. ‘Tenet fortasse Quintilianus, quantum ex ejus scriptis 
animadvertere possumus, nonnulla commoda precepta artis rhetorice. 
Multa commemorat, multa colligit. Sed ita sui dissimilis est, ut que 
alios docet ipse ignorare videatur. Verum concedamus illi doctrinam, si 
ita libet omnino, movendi tamen delectandique nullam vim habet. 
Que quidem duo qui oratori subtraxerit, non oratorem illum, sed ara- 
torem demonstrabit. Vale. Ex Mediolano, vi. Id. Jul. 1440. 


. The next extract we shall give is from a very long letter ad- 
dressed to Cosmo Medici in favor of the party whom he had 
exiled. ‘The letter abounds in deep and poignant remarks, free 
and firm sentiments, and true patriotic principles. We quote 
it as an instance of his oratorical style. 


Es tu, Cosme, natura levis, facilis, affabilis. Tanc si ducem sequi 
quam improborum consilia malueris, et vives bene, et morieris melius, 
Nam et prasentes ac vivi te summis honoribus persequentur, et omnis 
posteritas admirabitur. Habes amplam expeditamque pecuniam, qua 
si tu ad bonos ac prestantes viros vel servandos vel accersendos in- 
urbem uti, non autem ad mulctandos exilioque proscribendos_ in- 
stitueris, nemo te fortunatior futurus est, nemo beatior, nemo denique 
immortali Deo hominibusque gratior. Ut enim multa corporis habitudo 
prodesse his admodum solet, qui nulli sunt egrotationi cbnoxil, valetudi- 
Narlis vero vehementer obesse, ita, mea quidem sententia,argenti et auri 
magnitudo, si virum benum, si justum, si beneficum, si magnanimum 
nacta fuerit, et illi et cateris magno usui est. Qudd si apud eum diver- 
terit, qui bonitatis justitiaque expers et sordidus sit, ac nullius roboris, 
cum illi tum etiam aliis detrimentosa est planeque funesta, Qualis tua 
tibi vita esse debet, Cosme Medicis, cum omnes fortunas tuas vides in 
alea? Non enim hi solum, quos per civiles contentiones tibi esse ini- 
micos reris, tibi sunt metuendi, sed isti magis quibus te carum unice 
et admirabilem opinaris. Non enim te diligunt, sed nummos tuos. Nam 
si ulla te caritate complecterentur, non te ad rapinam bonorum civium, 
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mon ad perniciem, non ad vastitatem, non ad cadem exhortarentur, 
Intelligunt homines callidissimi, quaamdiu optimatium odio laboraveris, 
in sua te potestate necessario futurum. Quare semper aliquid a te 
capiunt, aliquid poscunt, aliquid expectant. Quicquid autem: improbe, 
flagitiose, facinorose, impieque patraverint, te auctorem totius sceleris, 
te principem, te signiferum profitentur, ac tuis se opibus tuentur. 


We shall now extract part of a letter, in which he unfolds 
the means by which he gained his knowlege of the dead lan- 
guages, curious in itself, as it shows the difficulties which the 
learned of those days had to encounter. 


Franciscus Philelphus Petro Perleonisa S. D. 

De filio Mario que rescripsisti, ex aliis quoque didiceram. Frustra 
nitimur invita Minerva. Tu hortare adolescentem assidue, ut facis, non 
minus ad morum integritatem et elegantiam, quam ad literas. Cum 
istic essem, diu multumque studul, quesivique diligenter comparare ali- 
quod mihi ex Apollonii, Herodianique his opibus, que ab illis de arte 
grammatica copiose fuerant et accurate scripta. Nihil usquam potui 
odorari. Nam a magistris ludi que publice docentur, plena sunt nuga- 
rum omnia. Itaque neque de constructione quicquam aut perfecti aut 
certi ex istorum preceptis haberi potest. Nam Jingua olica, quam et 
Homerus et Callimachus in suis operibus potissimum sunt secuti, ignora- 
tur istic prorsus. Quz autem nos de hujusmodi rationibus didicimus, 
studio nostro diligentiaque didicimus, quamvis minime negarim nos ex 
Chrysotera socero adjumenta nonnulla accepisse. Sed nostro, ita ut 
dixerim, Marte ad calcem, quoad fieri potuit, pervenimus. 


We will now extract the letter which describes his being 
decorated by Alphonso, King of Naples, with the crown of 


laurel. 


Franciscus Philelpnus Nicholao Arcimboldo, 
jurisconsulto ducalique senatori S. D. 

Cum hesterno vesperi ex Neapoti Capuam venissem, repetiturus 
Mediolanum, hoc mane sum ad Alphonsum regem: profectus in castra 
salutatum, qui me, ut solet, accepit perhumaniter et perjucunde. Jus 
sitque ut, quoniam esset occupatus, post meridiem redirem ad se. 
Quod ubi fecissem, in maximo ac pulcherrimo non militum modo, sed 
etiam nobilissimorum hominum ccetu, et sucrum et exterorum, ita ait ; 
‘Nos te, mi Philelphe, jampridem videre desiderabamus, quod nobis con- 
tigisse gaudemus. Nam opinionem de te nostram non equasti solum, 
sed admodum superasti. Donavitnus te ante dignitatis militaris nos- 
trisque insignibus; reliquum est, ut, quod tibi maxime debetur, poetica 
laurea te ornemus, quam capiti tuo benemerenti imponimus.’ Habebat 
enim rex liberalissimus ]auream paratam, eamque ornatissimam, quam 
ubi capiti meo imposuisset, ita de me ad circumstantes honorifice, ita co- 
piose, ita benevole locutus est, ut’ non rex excellentissmus, sed pater 
indulgentissimus loqui videretur. Sed hec et alia permulta tibi coram 
exponam. Igo post biduum persequar cceptum iter. Interea tempo- 
ris meas omnes res tue fidei commendo. Vale. Ex Capua, vi. Kal. Sep- 
tembr. mccec itil. 


The following is his opinion of the great Theodore Gaza, 
from a letter to Sphorza, Duke of Milan :— 
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Quare ad ceteros, quos habes doctissimos disertissimosque viros acces- 
sisse audio Theodorum Gazen, non possum equidem non letari, tibique 
plurimum gratulari, Habes enim virum quo nemo est in universo Gra- 
corum genere neque doctior, nec eloquentior, nec modestior, Et is est 
profecte, ut mea fert opinio, talis tantusque vir, ut nihil ex eo sis in 
omni politiore disciplina desideraturus, Humanitate vero ceterisque 
virtutibus quantum valeat, jam liquido potuisti ex ejus consuetudine 
cognoscere. ‘Tuz autem benignitatis fuerit, ita istum tractare atque dili- 
gere, ut eos soles, quos maximi ducis.. Nam quicquid in eum beneficii 
contuleris, et bene et honorifice abs te locatum brevi intelliges. Vale, 
rex optime. Ex Mediolano, vili, Kal, Octob, mccccxvr. 


We will now give a specimen of our author’s light and festive 
strain. 


Franciscus Philelphus Joannino Barbato S. D. 

Quantum videre videor ridiculo tibi sum. Nam mevos carminum 
libros toties repetitos restituere mihi negligis. At ego mihi verba dari 
longius certe non patiar, Turpissimum enim est Franciscum Philelphum 
imberbem duci a Joannino barbato. Itaque aut rem mili meam restitue 
quamprimum ; aut ubi ita malis, tibi litem apud principem paratam esse 
intellige. Nam quum alios ridere nunquam consuevi, rideri ab aliis 
nolo. Vale. Mediolani, vill. Kal. Aug. mccecix. 


Philelphus, hike many other men of genius, died in extreme 
poverty, so much that his-very bed and the furniture of his 
house were sold to pay the expenses of his funeral. But two 
years before his death, he thus writes to one of his friends. 

Ago nunc etatis anrum quintum et septuagesimum; cras initurus 
pro divina benignitate septuagesimum sextum. Ttaque sarcinulas meas 
colligere incipio. Nescio enim quamdiu sim futurus In vivis. Cum aliz 


mihi divitiz nullz sunt, quas relinquam liberis meis, non parum me fe- 
cisse existimabo, si hos et literis locupletabo et libris. 


We would willingly extract more copiously from this enter- 
taining writer, but we fear that we have already exceeded our 
limits. Indeed it will scarcely be fair to appreciate our author’s 
merits from the extracts we have given; for although we have 
endeavored to vary them as much as possible, and select those 
which have the most promment features of thought, style, or 
delineation, were we to give our readers a faithful idea of 
the work before us, and its real value, we must go on quoting 
without end. For there are so many circumstances, stories 
anecdotes, and tales, and those too which we principally 
wished to mention, so intertwmed with one another, that we 
found it impossible to remove one stone, without pulling down 
the whole fabric on our heads; we must have gone on trans- 
cribing page after page, until we had produced a new edition, 
instead of a critical notice. And we are conscious that the 
examples we have given have lost half of their beauty, by being 
transplanted from their native soil into our pages, as the rose 
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when it is plucked from its surrounding foliage, or the diamond 
from the ring in which it is set. ‘lo the historian these volumes 
are perhaps invaluable : he will find much information scattered 
throughout them, which will illustrate the great historical events 
of the period; and he will receive them from a man, who was 
an active and moving principle of the great machine of govern- 
ment, a statesman, a soldier, and an ambassador : they will come 
to him as the unbiassed opinions of the private man, divested of 
the feelings of party spirit and court policy, and written im the 
sacred and open-hearted confidence of private correspondence. 
Nor are they less worthy the attention of the politician, as he will 
see the secret springs of governments, and their motions, during 
one of the most troubled periods of Italian history : he may see 
how their influence acted, and how their vigor waskept up in these 
early times ; he may draw the parallel between those days and 
these—and he will find how little the principles of politics have 
altered. ‘To the antiquarian we promise ample food for his 
researches ;—the customs, habits, and manners of society, 
public and private, are here depicted in living portraits, and 
faithful colors, ‘To the philosopher we promise gratification 
—to the general reader, amusement. Let not the learned de- 
spise the book, because they may meet with a few barbarisms, or 
occasional inelegant expressions ; but rather let them remember 
that no form is perfect—that the fairest complexion may have 
its moles, and the best figure its little blemishes. Let them re- 
member the difficulties, the labors that were to be encountered 
in those times in rising even to tolerable knowlege in classic 
literature 3 and then they will rather wonder at the effort of 
genius, which has produced such general beauty, than reject it, 
because it is not all excellence. Above all, let them recollect 
the benefits which they owe to these men; how they have fa- 
cilitated their classical studies ; how their giant frames have burst 
through the thickets which entangled the road to heathen learn- 
ing, and which, had it not been for their exertions, would pro- 
bably have remained in wild and impenetrable luxuriance at this 
day : and this recollection, if they are determined not to praise, 
may at least teach them not to censure. Here then let us close 
the book—but not for ever. We have brushed the dust from 
his name, and we hope to see it live in brightness. We have 
found his relics, as they mouldered away to the dust from whence 
they sprung ; and we have built him up a monument, where we 
trust he may live enshrined for ages yet tocome. We have 
poured our libations on his manes, and richly and gloriously 
have they repaid our sacrifice. 


NOTICE OF 


Proressor Covusin’s Edition of the third, fourth, 
and fifth Books of Procuus on the Parmenides of 
Plato. 8vo. Paris, 1823. . 





a 


Tus three books, with which the learned Professor has now 
favored the public, are replete with information of the most 
interesting nature to the Platonic reader. ‘The development 
in particular, in the fifth book, of the method of reasoning in- 
vented by the Eleatic Zeno, and which Plato employs in the 
Parmenides, is no less novel than important; and that the 
readers of the Classical Journal, who may not have this work in 
their possession, may be convinced of the truth of this remark, 
the following elucidation of that method from Proclus is sub- 
joined. 

T'wo hypotheses being laid down, viz. if a thing 1s, and #f it 
as not, each of these may be tripled by considering in each what 
happens, what does not happen, what happens and at the same 
time does not happen: so that six cases will be the result. But 
since, if a thing is, we may consider itself either with respect 
to itself, or itself with respect to others; or we may consider 
others themselves with respect to themselves, or others with 

respect to that thing itself; and so likewise if a thing is not: 
hence the whole of this process will consist of eight triads, which 
are as follow:—1. [f a thing is, what happens to itself with 
respect to itself, what does not ‘happen, what happens and at 
the same time does not happen. 2. If a thing is, what happens 
to itself with respect to others, what does not see a what 
happens and at the same time does not happen. If a thing 
as, what happens to others with respect to thestidelwes) what does 
not happen, what happens and at the same time does not hap- 
pen. 4. If a thing is, what happens to others with respect 
to that thing, what does not happen, what happens and at the 
same time does not happen. And the other four, which are 
founded on the hypothesis that a thing is not, are to be distri- 
buted in exactly the same manner as those which have just been 
enumerated. Such (says Proclus) is the whole form of the 
dialectic method, which is both intellectual and scientific ; and 
under which those four powers, viz. those of definition, division, 
demonstration, and analysis, receive their consummate perfec- 
tion, 
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In the first hypothesis, therefore, of the Parmenides, Plato 
considers what does not follow to the one, or the ineffable prin- 
ciple of things considered with respect to itself, and to others. 
In the second, what does follow. In the third, what follows | 
and at the same time does not follow. And this forms the first 
hexad. But in the fourth hypothesis, he considers what fol- 
lows to others with respect to themselves, and what does not fol- 
low, what follows and at the same time does not follow. In the 
Sifth, what follows to others with respect to the subject of the 
hypothesis, what does not follow, what follows and ut the same 
time does not follow. And so two hexads, or four triads, are by 
this mean produced from the five hypotheses, 2f the one is. And 
the reader will easily perceive how each of the other four, which 
suppose the ove is not, may form a triad: so that these four 
triads in conjunction with the preceding four, will give the whole 
Eleatic or dialectic method complete. It is likewise requisite to 
observe, that the four latter hypotheses by taking away the one, 
entirely subvert all things, both such as truly are, and such as 
subsist in generation, i. e. in becuming to be, and show that no 
being can any longer exist. The one therefore, or the great first 
cause of all, being admitted, all things subsist even to the last 
hypostasis ; and this being taken away, essence itself is immedi- 
ately destroyed. 

Proclus observes, “ that the difficulty of this dialectic method 
in the use of it is evident from this, that no one posterior to 
Plato has professedly written upon it; and on this account (says 
he) we have endeavored to illustrate it by numerous examples.” 
One of these examples, which [ conceive to be a most happy 
and important specimen of this method, is as follows : 

If providence is, there will follow to itself with respect to it- 
self, the beneficent, the infinitely powerful, the efficacious; but 
there will not follow, the subversion of itself, the privation of 
counsel, the unwilling. That which follows and does not follow 
is, that it is one and not one." There will follow to itself with 
respect to other things, to govern them, to preserve every thing, 
to possess the beginning and the end of all things, and to bound 
the whole of sensibles. That which does not follow is, to in- 
jure the objects of its providential care, to supply that which is 
contrary to expectation, to be the cause of disorder. There will 





* Because under the one first providence, there are other providential 
powers, according to the Platonic theology, that energise ministrant to 
it, 
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follow and not follow, the being present to all rng and an 
exemption from them; the knowing and not knowing them : 
for it knows them in a different manner, and not with powers 
co-ordinate to the things known. There will follow to other 
things with respect to themselves, to suffer nothing casually from 
each other, and that nothing will be injured by any thing.' L’here 
will not follow, that any thing pertaining to them will be from 
fortune, and the being unco-ordinated with each other. There 
will follow and not follow, that all things are good: for this will 
partly pertain to them, and partly not? To other things with 
respect to it there will follow, to be suspended from it, and on 
all sides to be guarded and benefited by it. There will not fol- 
low, an opposition to it, and the possibility of escaping it. For 
there is nothing so small that it can be concealed from Provi- 
dence, nor so exalted that it cannot be vanquished byit. There 
will follow and not follow, that every thing will participate of 
Providence : for in one respect all things partake of it, and in 
another not of it, but of the good which is imparted to every 
thing from it. 

But let Providence not have a subsistence, again there will 
follow to itself with respect to itself, the imperfect, the unproli- 
fic, the inefficacious, a subsistence for itself alone, ‘There will 
not follow, the unenvying, the transcendently full, the sufficient, 
the assiduous. ‘There will follow and not cinen the unsolici- 
tous, and the undisturbed: for in one respect these will be pre- 
sent with that which does not providentially energise, and in 
another respect will not, in consequence of secondary natures 
not being governed by it. It is also evident that there will fol- 
low to itself with respect to other things, the unmingled, the pri- 
vation of communion with all things, and the not knowing any 
thing. ‘There will not follow, the assimilating other things to 
itself, and the imparting to all thmgs the good thatis fit. ‘There 
will follow and not follow, the being desirable to other things: 
since this in a certain respect is possible, and not possible. For 
if it should be said, that through a transcendency exempt from 
all things, it does not providentially energise, nothing hinders 
but that it may be an object of desire to all secondary natures ; 
but yet considered as deprived of this power, it will not be desi- 
rable. ‘To other things with respect to themselves there will fol- 
low, the unadorned, the casual, the indefinite in passivity, the 





* Because the existence of Providence being admitted, apparent injury 
terminates in real good. 
* For what is evil to a part, is good to the whole. 
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reception of many things adventitious in their natures, and the 
being conducted in a confused and disorderly manner. There 
will not follow, an allotment with respect to one thing, a distri- 
bution accordimg to desert, and a subsistence according to intel- 
lect. ‘There will follow and not follow, the being good: for so 
far as they are beings, they must necessarily be good; and yet, 
Providence not having a subsistence, it cannot be said whence 
they possess good. But to other things with respect to Provi- 
dence there will follow, the not being passive to it, and the being 
unco-ordinated with respect to it. There will not follow, the 
being measured and bounded by it. ‘There will follow and not 
follow, the being ignorant of it: for it is necessary they should 
know that it is not, if itis not. And it is also necessary that 
they should not know it: for there is nothing common to them 
with Providence. 

[ shall now proceed to compare the three books of this work 
published by the Professor with those of the Harleian manu- 
script; noticing the difference in the text of the one from that 
of the other, wherever the discrepance is important; and adding 
such conjectural alterations of my own as appear to me to be 
real emendations. In p. 1, therefore, Proclus observes, that 
Parmenides interrogates Socrates about the hypostasis of forms 
or ideas, in order that he may know, este Sofactinws exes meps 
UTA 0 Swxoarys e& AAAOTPiWY YaLATY METANOWLEVOS, EITE VOEOWS 
auTOS exuTOY exis THY TOUTOU DEcy cvEyEIpas Xa xaTa VOU Evepynous 
xo Vexrcmevos mp0 TwY xaTEeTAYypEVWY Movadwy Tas e=NpHMEVers, KOI 
TOO Twv meTexomevwy Tas apedextous, In this passage, for vapatwy, 
which is also the reading of the Harleian Ms., 1 substitute voy- 
_ patwy, and for rovrov eav, tourwy Jeavs for e& aAAoTpiwy voyparwy 
Is a very common mode of expression with Proclus, and appears 
to me to be much more appropriate, in this place, than e& aAAo- 
tpiwy vewatrwy. Lor then what Proclus says will be in English: 
“* Whether Socrates was doxastically affected about ideas (or 
had nothing more than a mere opinion respecting them), being 
replete with conceptions on this subject foreign to the truth, or 
whether he intellectually excited himself to the survey of these, 
energising according to intellect, and beholding exempt prior to 
co-arranged monads, and imparticipable monads' prior to such 





In the Platonic philosophy, imparticipable monads are such leading 
natures as are not consubsistent with beings inferior to themselves. 
Thus imparticipable intellect is that intellect which is not consubsistent 
with soul, but produces that intellect which soul participates; and so in 
other instances. 
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as are participated. In p. 5, Proclus commences an elaborate 
and admirable discussion about the existence of ideas, considered 
as subsisting in the intellect of the Maker of the universe, and as 
the paradigms of all sensible forms; and in order to prove the 
necessity of their existence, he demonstrates, in the first place, 
that the world is not self-subsistent ; because.in things self-sub- 
sistent it 1s the same thing which generates and is generated; so 
that what is self-subsistent will be entirely impartible. But the 
world is not a thing of this kind; for every body is divisible, and 
is therefore not self-subsistent. He adds, that every thing self- 
subsistent is self-energetic: for by a much greater priority that 
which generates itself, is naturally adapted to energise to itself 
(i. e. to have an energy directed towards itself). After this, in 
p. 6. 1. 2, he observes: 0 de xocpos outros oux ectiv avTOXIVyTOS, Tw- 
PATIX0S WY. OUdEY YYoUY TWY TWLATwWY OAWS apa xO xXiVEIOOKE xexE 
XIvEly WEePuxeEV, OUdE "yap awa OAOY ExuTO VepuaivEry xas UD ecUTOU Dep- 
peowverbas. In this extract, for oAws, the Harleian Ms. has 
rightly oAoy, as is evident from what follows after this word, 
which, thus amended, will be in English: ‘‘ But the world being 
corporeal is not self-motive. No body, therefore, is at one and 
the same time naturally adapted to move and to be moved ac- 
cording to the whole of itself: for neither at one and the same 
time can the whole of it beat and be heated by itself.” After- 
wards Proclus investigates whether the cause of the world pro- 
duced it xara mpoaspeosy xas Aoyiopuov according to deliberate choice 
and a reasoning process, } autw tw ewas, or by his very being. 
And he observes, that if he produced the universe from delibe- 
rate choice, his productive energy (mosmois) will be unstable and 
dubious, and will subsist differently at different times (xcs aAAorte 
aAAwS EvouTc). 

P. 10.1. 5. Eira y pev pepsxyn Puyy Suvaras tourmy twy dasvo- 
evoY TEAgIOTEpOY TI XaI axpIBEecTEpOY amoyevvav, xa Jewosiy ev exuTy 
xa oPaioay axpiBy, xab KUXAOY, Xa XAAOY Kab TOY, Xe EXO TOY TO0~ 
Bardrcucn tay eidwy' 4 de Tou mMavTos x9T MOU nas TwY PabvoMevw, 
XAAALOV OUTE YYEevvay OUTE Opay buvaTas, HAI MWS O MEY TOU MAYTOS ETE 
Onpsoupyos’ 4 de wepous TOV mavTos; y yap meilwv Ouvapic TeAciOTEpUY 
ETIV OLTTIXY, AAI N AUAOTEpA xIVYNOKS xpeITTOVWY eT FewpymaTwy 
ewpoc. Such also is the reading in the Harleian Ms. of this 
passage. But for esta, in the beginning of it, [ read Ei aga, 
And instead of » 8¢ tov mavros xorpov, it is requisite to read y de 
aitia Tov mavtos xocnov. In the last line likewise, for » avAcrega 
xivyois, It appears to me to be necessary to read 7 avAotepa vonoss. 
For then what Procius says, will be in English: «For if a partial 
soul [such as ours] is able to generate something more perfect 
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and more accurate than the phenomena, and to behold in itself 
the accurate sphere and circle, the accurately beautiful and equal, 
and to produce from itself every form; but the cause of the 
whole world, and of the phenomena, is neither able to generate, 
nor to perceive any thing more beautiful [than sensible objects]: 
how is it, that the one is the Demiurgus of the universe; but the 
other of a part of the universe? For a greater power is the pro- 
lific cause of more perfect natures, and a more immaterial intel- 
ligence is the contemplator of more excellent spectacles.” P, 
11.1. 7. } cepa vous exriy aitios, } xa ouvrakes wavra aAAnAois’ JF 
Yxp Onrougryos Tou mavtos, To Os Tay TOIMIAOY EOTI, NXE OU THS aUTNS 
MeTeyes Tx eon mavTa xa akias xo Takews Tis o THY ablay auTwY 
pstpwv 0 umoctncas avta; Here in the beginning of this ex- 
tract, for } wea, the Harleian Ms. has rightly « aga, and in 7 xas 
cuvraées the same Ms. very properly omits 7. And in the third 
place, for } yap dyusovgyos, the Harl. Ms. has also rightly ess yap 
Oyusougyos. ‘The passage, therefore, thus amended, will be in 
English: “ If, therefore, intellect is the cause [of the world], 
and co-arranged all things with each other; (for the Demiurgus 
of the universe is one, but the universe is various, and all the 
parts of it do not participate of the same dignity and order,)— 
this being the case, who is it that measures the dignity of them, 


except the power that gave them subsistence ?” 
: T. 





NOTICE OF | 
The WONDERS of ELORA ; or, the Narrative of a 


Journey to the Temples and Dwellings excavated out 
of a mountain of granite, and extending upwards of a 
mile and a guarter, at Klora, in the East Indies, &c. 
By J. B. Seeuy, Captain in the Bombay Native 
Infantry, and late in the mihtary service of His 
Highness the Rajah of Nagpour. 8vo. pp. 536. 
1824. 





Tue temples of Elora had been visited by several, and an 
essay on them appeared in the Asiatic Researches; but Cap- 
tain Seely is the first person who encountered the dangers of 
such an attempt, and introduced them to his countrymen at 
home. His journey, not to be followed on the despicable little 
maps of which Bryant complains, was made, in 1810, by the 
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route of Panwell, Karli, Poona, Seroor, Ahmed-nuggur, and 
Toka, to Elora: but as the journey consists principally of per- 
sonal narrative, we shall step at once to his arrival at that won- 
derful scene, . 


On a close approach to the temples (he says), the eye and imagina- 
tion are bewildered with the variety of interesting objects that present 
themselves on every side.... Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly 
coming upon a stupendous temple, within a large court, hewn out of the 
solid rock, with all its parts perfect and beautiful, standing proudly 
alone upon its native bed, and detached from the neighboring mountain 
by a spacious area all around, nearly 250 feet deep, and 150 feet broad: 
this unrivalled fane, rearing its rocky head to a height of nearly 100 
feet; its length about 145 feet, by 62 broad; having well-formed door- 
ways, windows, staircases to its upper floor, containing fine large rooms 
of a smooth and polished surface, regularly divided by rows of pillars: 
the whole bulk of this immense block of isolated excavation being up- 
wards of 500 feet in circumference, and, extraordinary as it may appear, 
beyond its areas three handsome figure galleries, or virandas, supported 
by regular pillars, with compartments hewn out of the boundary scarp, 
containing 42 curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo mythology—the 
whole three galleries in continuity, enclosing the areas, and occupying 
the almost incredible space of nearly 420 feet of excavated rock ; being, 
upon the average, about 13 feet 2 inches broad all round, and in height 
14 feet and a half; while, positively, above these again are excavated 
fine large rooms. Within the court, and opposite these galleries, or 
virandas, stands Keylas the Proud, wonderfully towering in hoary ma- 
jesty—a mighty fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic of antiquity in the 
known world. P. 106-8. 


I. Of the great temple Keylas, or Paradise, a methodical 
description is given, with an accompanying plan. The principal 
sculptures relate to the abduction of Sita; but as our author 
has cautiously avoided mythological discussion, it is fair to pro- 
ceed upon his own ground. Many of them are_in a mutilated 
state, the blame of which is attributed to Aurengzebe, who 
quartered his troops in various temples; but when it is consi- 
dered that repairs form no part of a Hindoo’s devotion, such as 
contemplate the ravages at a distance will impute some portion 
of them to Time. 

Sacred caverns are not peculiar to India, but may be found 
in Greece and other parts of Europe: however, they abound 
mostly in Asia, and no tess than 12,000 occur in the chain of 
hills which divides India from Persia, in one of which it is sup- 
posed that Zoroaster performed his rites. The caves dug in 
Palestine, above 1200 years before the Christian zra, were not 
places of worship, but of refuge.\~—The manner in which these 





' Judges vi, 2. 
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excavations were performed is unknown, nor perbaps would 
knowlege render it practicable to the moderns. ‘The stone is 
so hard that it shivers tools of steel; and they must have pos- 
sessed instruments of a temper with which we are unacquainted, 
Many of their temples were, without doubt, shaped from plans, 
the sections of which resemble those of our modern churches. 
By time and labor they might have hollowed these mountains ; 
but whence did they obtain their ornaments, their spiral grooves, 
and their fluted columns? 

The principal figures in point of rank, observes Captain 
Seely, are easily recognised :— Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, pa- 
troness of marriage and prosperity; Raj Janekas, a mythologi- 
cal character of doubtful origin; with the two contending 
kinsmen,! Pundoo and Couroo; as the latter often appear here, 
and are identified with the place, the following history, as given 
by our author from the Mahabarat, or “‘ Great War,”? (an epic 
poem written by Vyasa, about 1390 years before Christ,) may 
be both amusing and explanatory : 


Fabulous History of Elora, or Ycroola. 


DuruvtTarass, a blind and holy man, much favored by Brahma, had a 
- son called Couroo, and a brother named Pundoo, or Pandoo. It was 
so ordered, that the uncle and nephew were to govern the world; but it 
happened they could not agree about their respective sovereignties. 
They were ordered by a vision to settle the dispute by playing a certain 
game of hazard, and Pandoo, the uncle of Courco, lost it. To hide his 
misfortune, and to obliterate from his mind all ideas of his former power 
and greatness, he vowed to retreat from the face of mankind, accompa- 
nied by his wife Contee. After travelling a great distance, they came 
to this part of India: the retirement of the place was congenial to their 
heavy sorrows, and here they fixed themselves. In the course of a few 
years they begat five sons; these were Yudishteer, Bheem, or Bhima, 
Urjoon, or Urzuna, Nacool, and Seyhuder. From a pious motive, and 
to please the god Chrisna, they commenced excavating caverns for reli- 
gious purposes; and, that the undertaking might appear miraculous 
and wonderful to mankind, they entreated the god for a night that 
might last one year, which request was granted. Bheem, the second 
son, was the principal assistant, he being amazingly strong, and eating 
the enormous quantity of one candy and a half of meat during the day 
(900 Ibs.). When the five brothers had finished their excavations, day 
broke forth; the brothers were then despatched to propagate the won- 
der; and millions of people flocked from the farthest parts to behold 
the mighty and favored family of the Pandoos. Their father, Pundoo,. 





* The text, p. 125, erroneously reads brothers. 

? So Dow, vol. i. p. 2. Captain S. says, Maha is great, and Bharata 
was the ancient name of all India, so waimed fiom a prince who florisn- 
ed B.C, 2004, 
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- was removed from this world to a better, for his piety; the sanctity of 
the brothers, and their supposed influence with the deity, brought over 

boundless countries and dominion to their sway: in a short period of 
time they had sever millions of warriors and fighting men, while others. 
were daily flocking to their standard. They then determined to wage 

war against their relation Couroo, who, from the length, mildness, and 

virtues of his reign, was universally beloved by his subjects. Even 

those that had deserted, and had gone over to the five brothers, from a 

mistaken notion of their being deified heroes, by the great wonders of 
the cavern being produced in one night, seceded, aud joined Couroo, 
who called together his faithful followers, and found that his fighting 

men exceeded eleven millions, eager to repel aggression: but the event 

of the conflict was disastrous to Couroo; for the brothers had found 

favor with Chrisna (Vishnu), as they had performed great and holy 

works. So much were they favored, that Chrisna stood before Urzoon 

while he mounted his charger, and bade him not fear the hosts of Cou- 

roo. Thus were the caves of Elora excavated! Visvacarma being the 

architect employed by the Pandoos. P. 126-8. 


If we calmly consider this piece of history, it bears some re- 
semblance to that of Zamolxis and the A/emconide.’ One of 
the reigning family, it should seem, disappointed in his hopes of 
the succession, retired to a distant province, where he gained the 
affection of the people by building them a place of worship. 
He concealed himself in a cave, which he converted into a tem- 
ple, and, as he died during the progress of the work, his salva- 
tion was held to be certain: while his family profited by the 
reputation of their father’s piety, ¢etached many of their cousin’s 
subjects.from their duty, and finally dethroned him. Yudeshteer, 
the eldest of these brethren, 1s supposed by Mr. Bentley to have 
reigned A, M. 2825. [t is obvious, however, that these works 
could not have been completed in so short a time, or by so few 
hands: those superintended by the Pandoos were probably but — 
a small portion of what our author saw. One thing is evident, 
they must have been executed in a time of profound peace ;* 
certainly before the Mahometan invasion, and probably before 
that of Alexander the Great.— In their attainments, the CUTHITE 
nations form a striking contrast to the rest of mankind: their 
monuments are ancient, even to obscurity: their arts florished 
at the remotest period of history, and have since gradually de- 
clined; and something of their fortunes may be attributed to 
their hereditary pride, founded upon superiority, rejecting im- 
provement, and despising the inventions, as it spurned the domi- 
nion, of others. 

On each side of the porticoes, in two corners, are figures of 
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" Herod. iv. 96. v. 62. 2 See page 119. 
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spbinxes, similar to those in Egypt; and, what is more curious; 
they do not occur elsewhere. Our author relates, that during 
the expedition. into Egypt against the French, the Bombay 
Siphanees recognised many of the mythological figures, particu- 
larly the bull, and the stone serpent, and exclaimed that the for- 
mer inhabitants of Egypt must have been Hindoos: some of 
them, we have also heard, having entered the temple at Tentyra, 
performed their devotions there, expressing much indignation at 
its being suffered by the natives to decay. Whichever people 
migrated, the settlers were evidently, persons of rank and learn- 
ing; the brahmans most assuredly would never have left their 
country ;? and the flight of the SHEPHERDs (the founders of 
Egyptian mythology), about 1736 years before Christ, is the only 
~event on which conjecture may rest. According to Father 
Marco, some Egyptian priests had settled at Jirét, supposed 
to be Tiruhut, on the borders of Nepaul:* but the following 
conversation of Captain Seely with a Brahman at Elora, if not 
decisive, deserves attention, from a plausible argument against 
this hypothesis : 

As to.the temples, he was not certain whether they were all the work 
of the Pandoos; but it was his firm belief that they assisted in Visva- 
carma’s labors, and that Vishnu favored them with his mighty power. 
“It was impossible,” he observed, “‘ that men could make any thing of 
the kind;” these were literally his words: he further added, that he had 
heard there were similar works to these in Misr (Egypt). I replied, 
more for the purpose of controversy than information, that they (the 
Egyptians and Hindoos) were one and the same people. This he ut- 
terly rejected, and that, too, with much displeasure, on account of the 
Egyptians eating meat: he further observed, that before the coming of 
Scander, or Secunder (Alexander), all the country was Bharata, and 
the people Indivee, from the Brahma putra (Burampooter) river to the 
Nil-ab (blue water); the Sind, or Indus river, which was alla Brahma- 
nical government and country. ‘That invasion, and the disasters at- 
tending it, were followed by the murderous incursions and subjugation 
of Bharata by the Mooslims (Mahometans), who ravaged and destroyed 
every thing. In after years, the Portuguese came, said he, a wretched 
people, whom all nations hate, devastating the sea-coasts, oppressing 
the Hindoos worse than the Mussulmans ever did,” &c. P. 200. 


The Brahman was rightly informed, as the ancient priests of 
Egypt had a daily allowance of beef and geese, though they 





" No Hindoo is permitted, under heavy penalties, to cross the Indus: 
some former ambassadors from the Poona court to Persia, notwithstand- 
ing their rank and office, were fined on their return, and subjected to 
several penances, before their caste would receive them back. P. 201. 
There was an original antipathy to migration in the Cuthean tribes, 

* Sir W. Jones, Essay on the Gods of Italy, Greece, and India. 
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were not permitted to feed on fish, as other castes were." Evi- 
dent as is the connexion between the two nations, its exact de- 
monstration is attended with great difficulty ; but it seems pro- 
bable that the Egyptians introduced rites and adopted usages. — 
The occurrence of a sphinx in India may induce a doubt as to 
its being a type of the rising of the Nile; while its single occur- 
rence would lead one to believe that the Egyptians were con- 
nected with Elora. 

The Pantheon of Keylas consists of 43 deities, in which N4- 
rayan, Mahadeva, his wife Parvati,” and the bull Nundi, are the 
most prominent, ‘he mountain out of which the caves are 
excavated is steep, and stands upon a rise without much jungle 
or brushwood, but with vegetation enough to give a rural appear- 

ance to the whole. 


The right and left sides of the large temple are elaborately sculptured 
with the wars (as related in the large poem calied Ramayana) of Rama 
and Ravan, at Lanca (Ceylon), for the recovery of his wife; in which 
Hanuman cuts a very conspicuous figure. The Pandoos occupy the 
opposite sides, in small rows, consisting of foot soldiers, fighting men 
on elephants, and chariots drawn by horses; and the weapons straight 
swords, clubs, and bows: nor must we forget again to notice the figure 
of Vira Budra, holding in his uplifted hand Raj Duz, whilst a sword is 
held in the other hand to slay him. It is a striking representation of 
the judgment of Solomon. P. 165. 


Sir W. Jones, in his excellent mythological essay, remarks, 
that Hanumén, the prince of monkies, or satyrs, is said to have 
constructed a bridge of rocks over the sea, part of which, say 
the Hindoos, yet remains; and it is probably the series of rocks 
which bears the name of Adam’s (and should be Rama’s) bridge. 
Might not this army of satyrs, he asks, have been only a race of 
mountaineers, whom Rama civilised? However, the large breed 
of Indian apes is still esteemed sacred, and more than one en- 
dowment is maintained for their support. Sita, it may be added, 
was not received by her husband, till she had given proofs of 
her fidelity by the fiery ordeal, which concludes the dramatic 
festival of Rama, held in commemoration of that event.3 





' Herod. ii. 37, 77,92. See also iii. 16, whence it appears that the 
Egyptians held very different notions on the subject of fire from the 
Orientals. 

2 See Wilford’s Dissertation, Class. Journ. No. Lv. 

3 Orientalists relate that Siavekth, son of Cat-Kaus (the Cyaxares or 
Astyages of Persia), being accused of an attempt to violate the chastity 
of his step-mother, passed, in proof of his innocence, through a pile of 
blazing wood unhurt. Brunck considers Sophoc. Antig. 264, the ear- 
liest instance of the fiery ordeal among the Grecks. The watery ordeal 
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II. Having quitted the Proud Keylas, he proceeded south- 
ward to Das “Avatar, or The Ten Incarnations, a representation 
of which is finely scu!ptured on the walls." 


The temple consists of a lower and upper story: the lower is un- 
adorned both in its walls and pillars. There are two recesses at each 
end, and both stories have an open front of six pillars and two pilasters. 
The area in front has formerly had a square apartment in its centre; but 
it has fallen, partly from its exposed situation, and from want of a trench 
to carry off the rain-water, which has done considerable mischief, by 
having brought down large masses of loose rock and earth from the 
mountain: the interior, however, appears to have suffered no injury. 
The artists have bestowed the greatest pains on the upper story: pillars 
support the ceiling of both floors....The length of the lower room or 
story of Das Avatar is one hundred and four feet by forty-five; height, 
fourteen feet ten inches: the upper story has six pillars and two pilas- 
ters; in front of these stand seven other rows of very large plain and 
square pillars, supporting the ceiling of the room, which is considerably 
larger than the one below. The upper room contains a recess, four- 
teen feet two inches by thirty-seven feet fourinches. The upper room, 
exclusive of the recess, is one hundred and two feet four inches deep, 
and ninety-six feet ten inches long. ‘There is a wall exteriorly enclos- 
ing the area; the door-way has been built or filled up. At the left hand 
side is a small excavation, containing cisterns abundantly supplied with 
excellent water: early in the morning it was too cold for drinking. 
This area is sadly filled up with rubbish and fallen fragments. P. 170. 


ILI. A little to the southward stands Teen Tal (or three sto- 
ries), hollowed out of the very bowels of the mountain, with 
three spacious floors over each other, ascended by regular flights 
of steps, and nearly equal to Keylas for immensity of excavation, 
massive pillars, and rich sculptures: it is entered by a door-way, 
eleven feet high, and eight feet two inches broad, left in the 
front wall which encloses the area, where— 


—the entire front of the three floors, or stories, appears to great advan- 
tage. The front is open, and to each story is placed eight square pil- 
lars and two pilasters; those on the second and third stories form the 
outer part, or the viranda division; they are not ornamented in any 
way, with the exception of two in the centre range on the ground-floor. 
This latter story is level with the area, and like the upper stories is 
open in front, and it has six pillars in the depth. ‘There is a recess in 
this room, containing a large figure of Seesha. The room will be seen 
by the dimensions to be considerably smaller than the stories above; 
nor have the artists bestowed the same pains on the work as on the 





is of greater antiquity, and was prescribed to the Israelites, B.C, 1490. 
See Numbers v. 11. et seqq 

' The tenth descent, like the Messiah of the Jews, is yet to come. 
 P, 282, 
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upper ones. Here, as at Keylas, are cisterns, containing an abundant 
supply of very fine water. This room is two handred and eighteen feet 
long, and forty-one feet six inches deep: the height is very dispropor-, 
tioned, being only eleven feet five inches. P. 170-2. 


Quitting this ground-floor, we ascend to the second story by twenty- 
four fine stairs, on the right hand side. ‘Twelve stairs up is a recess, 
twenty-five feet by twenty feet six inches, containing a large figure of 
Cuvera, one of the seven genii, but subordinate to the gods of the 
Triad; he is the Indian Plutus; but the Brahmins affirmed to me, that 
he was the maker of bread to the great Rama, This is the chief figure, 
but there are some others. A few stairs continued on from this room 
is the noble viranda, or rather large room, one hundred and fourteen 
feet in length, and in depth across eighty-two fect six inches; the height 
of the ceiling (which is likewise the fioor of the third story), twelve feet 
four inches. At each end of this spacious viranda is a door-way, lead- 
ing to four small apartments in each extremity of the rock. The wall 
is continued, so as to make room for the four small apartments, one on 
each side: this contracts the opening of the temple with the viranda 
to two pillars and two pilasters. At each extreme is a recess, sixteen 
feet deep, having a gigantic figure of Lakshaman (an inferior deity), 
half-brother of Rama: he is in a sitting pesture, and two large figures 
of Balraj are on each side the door-way. The wall here again lessens 
the size of the room, and interrupts the uniformity of the pillars; for, 
by leaving the wall standing, a portion is taken off to afford space for 
the small rooms that are, as it were, partitioned off. ‘There are but six 
square and ornamented pillars that are entirely clear of the wall. At 
the further end of the viranda is a sitting figure of Jambhu, a hero and 
partisan of Rama. Proceeding from the viranda by a good staircase, 
consisting of twenty-four stairs, and situated at the opposite end to 
which we entered on the second floor, is the grand and spacious viran- 
da of the upper story, unquestionably the finest excavation in the whole 
series, whether we consider its great dimensions, its variety of rich 
sculpture, massy pillars, or perfect preservation, and fine polish. P. 
173-4. 


The third story, however, is not so high as the second by four 
inches, and wants four feet of itin length, The whole is elabo- 
rately sculptured, and the ceilings have originally been stuccoed 
and painted. 

IV. The next excavation, Do Tal (two stories), is one of no 
particular beauty; there are but few figures in it. ‘The Maho- 
metans and Portuguese are charged with having injured these 
temples by powder, which excites some observations of the au- 
thor upon our duty to repair them. 

V. The Temple of Visvacarma is an amazing cavity, hewn 
out of the solid rock, and penetrating 130 feet into it, with an 
arched roof, and a series of octangular pillars reaching down 
the whole length to the eastern end, where stands an immense 
insulated hemispherical mass, as an altar, with figures before it. 
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The great temple at Karli, and that at Canareb, in the island of 
Salsette, though larger, are similar in general design. Visva- 
carma is the Hindoo Vulcan, the architect of these magnificent 
works, and of the temple at Dwarka in Guzerat. The great 
image before the altar, by some supposed to be his, was a mat- 
ter of dispute. 

This figure, in front 4 the great altar, has a kind of canopy spread 
over him, with his hanus raised a little, the palms and fingers being 
closed up, as if in the act of meditation or prayer. He is supported on 
his right and left by two figures of Bheema and Ranga, and, by way of 
eminence, Sri Ranga (another name for Siva or Mhah Deo). These 
figures are not well finished. Some of the Brahmans said that Visva- 
carma was the representative of the Almighty, or God. As it is the 
only representation of Him, without symbols or mythological designa- 
tion, I was particularly desirous to elicit the idea of those natives about 
me. They said that He was the maker of Brahma—the great God, the 
first cause, invisible in appearance, and inconceivable in power. He 
was Srt Bhagvén: he was Narrayn,' Sri Narrayn, “ of Him whose 
glory is so great there is no image.”* The idea of the Trimurti3 was 
rejected in this place; and He was the origin of matter—the all-per- 
vading, all-seeing God, Brahme; in fact, he was all in all. P. 191. 


Vi. The first excavation in the northern range is dedicated 
to the notorious Jugnat, whose temple is richly carved: the 
length of the upper apartment is 58 feet, its height 13 feet 5 
inches to the ceiling ; and the entire breadth is 47 feet 5 inches; 
the ceiling is supported by twelve pillars, four of which are 
beautifully fluted and decorated with wreaths of flowers. The 
viranda, which supports the roof, is about 50 feet in height from 
the basement, its outer front being covered with figures of lions, 
persons kneeling, and serpents; aud the whole front above. the 





* Narain, moving on the waters, the great Deity from whence Brahma 
emanated, sometimes called Braum: Nara signifies water, ayan moving 
(p. 160), Gen. i.2, ** And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters ;” FST, molitabat se more avis, incubabat, brooded upon the 


water. 

2 Vedas.—The Vedas or Vedams are the sacred volumes of the Hin- 
doos, written in metrical prose, and three in number—the Beck Veda, 
the Yadjour Veda, and the Sama Veda: some reckon four, including 
the Attar Veda, which treated of ceremonies, and is supposed to be 
lost. Then come the Shastras, amounting to six, which treat of mytho- 
logy and the sciences: next the 18 Puranas, on mythology and his- 
tory. 

2 The Hindoo Trinity; Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadéva, or Siva, or 
the Creating, Preserving, and Destroying Power, expressed by the let- 
ters A, U, and M, and pronounced O'M, the mystical word, or ineffable 
TT of the Hindoos. 

ai 
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ground-floor appears as if resting on the backs of four elephants. 
Surely, observes the author, the ingenuity of the workmen, who 
hollowed out these temples, was only equalled by their industry, 
both impelled by an invincible spirit of religious enthusiasm ; 
for every step we go, and every inch of rock we see, has some 
beauty or curiosity to attract attention and fix admiration. 

The principal figures are Jugnat (who is represented larger 
than life, in a sitting posture, cross-legged, with his hands in his 
lap, placed over each other), Vidjee and Bijee (concerning 
whom the Brahmans were not agreed), Bhud and Sud, or his 
son Sudhana: some painted figures on the ceiling were said to 
be meant for Budha himself. It is asserted, that Aurengzebe, 
failing in an attempt to destroy this temple with gunpowder, 
profaned it by the slaughter of a cow.' 

Attached to this temple isa small one sacred to Adnaut, a 
deity belonging to the Budhists: the height of the rock is 28 
feet, and the ceiling is supported by four quadrangular pillars, 
with a tiger’s head, having the mouth extended, and a scroll of 
flowers passing through it, carved on each side of the square. 
Adnaut is represented in a sitting posture, as at Teen Tal; in 
height 4 feet 3 inches: the other figures are decayed from being 
exposed to a current of air, and the excavation, itself in an unfi- 
nished state, is filled with ruins. 

VII. The next excavation surpasses all in grandeur and size, 
and is inferior to Keylas only in ornament. It is a temple of 
Indra,” the description of which we shall not attempt to abridge. 
Communicating with it is that of ParasueRama (a name be- 
longing to the sixth incarnation of Vishnu), and which personage 
“‘is supposed to be still living in the Conean.” It is a neat 
little apartment. 

VILI. At about four hundred yards’ distance from Parasu- 
Rama stands Dhurma Linga (the God of Justice), approached 





" The cow, as a form of Bhuguvutee, is worshipped by the Hindoos ; 
but this reverence does not exempt the animal from servile oflices. 

7 “ Indra, after whom the temple is named, probably gave name to 
India.... He is very frequently called Jnd, Indur, Indra: the natives call 
themselves Indee-people, which Europeans have corrupted into Hindoo, 
adding the common Persian word stan(country). Bharatais the ancient 
classical name, after the god of that name, who florished 2000 years 
before Alexander. Many of the large rivers are named from gods—as 
the Cauvery (Cuvera), Ganges (Ganga), Burrampoeter (Brahma-putra), 
Nerbudda (Ner-Budda), Toomboodra (Toom Budra), Krishna, the Indus, 
the city of Indore, &c.” P. 241-2. Many European mythologists, who 
take the classics for their guide, would assert a converse etymology. 
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by a narrow excavated avenue. It is inferior to none as a single 
room, and with the area and avenue, ‘‘ unequalled by any thing 
in the known world.”! ‘The Hindoo Triad occurs here, but 
separate; and many of the figures wear the tiara, or sugar-loaf 
cap. ‘The mystic emblem, Linga, in this temple is covered 
with oil and red ochre, and flowers are daily strewed over it: 
this attribute should seem to have gone round the world; for, 
according to Fostroke, the Fvol’s Bauble is nothing but a 
Phallus. 

IX. The next temple is consecrated to matrimony, and called 
Junawassee, or the abode of Hymen, It contains two unequal 
apartments, with recesses in each. 

X. The next excavation is that of Ganesa,? whom Sir William 
Jones conceives to be the Janus of Etruria: it measures 31 
feet by 56 feet 6 inches, and is in a ruimous state. Contiguous 
is a nest of small rooms called Ghana, or the oil-shops, whence 
the temple appears to have been formerly supplied. 

XI. A few yards onwards is a temple called Nilacantha, or 
Blue-throat, after one of the names of Mahadéva. ‘This exca- 
vation is small, but contains some good figures, and among 
them, Seraswatti, the Minerva of the Hindoos, and wife of 
Brahma, whose image, like her lord’s, is of rare occurrence. 

XII. The last is that of Rama Warra, “a designation not 
unlikely derived from a figure of Vishnu (Rama), grouped with 
an upknown figure.” It isa fine room, with two small recesses, 
nine feet each, and a larger recess containing the square temple, 
and remains an integral part of the mountain, its floor and ceiling 
being still undivided from the soil, 


In this temple the gods have unbent from their heavenly pursuits, 
4nd condescend to enjoy themselves like mortals... . Misery has, how- 
ever, found its way into this gay party. On the right band side of the 
large recess is a singular group of poor, emaciated, skeleton-looking 
figures, in the last stage of exhaustion, so well executed, that the bones 
are seen through their wretched covering of parched skin. We could 
almost suppose the artist must have had a living subject to copy from. 
Fhe group consists of a miser, his wife, son, and daughter, holding out 
their hands, supplicating either for food or some property, which two 
thieves are represented in the act of carrying off. The Brahmans ex- 
plained to me that the family were very wicked; that they had plun- 





* Yet Dr. Robertson observes, that Elora does not equal Elephanta 
and Salsette in magnitude: see this shown to be false at p. 252, 

* Ganesa is a favorite idol with the Mahrattas: that captured from 
the late Peishwa of Poona was valued as prize property at 50,000/.: it 
was of solid gold, and had eyes of diamonds. Note, p. 81. 
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dered the temples and people, and hoarded the ill-gotten wealth; that 
the misers were afterwards deprived of food; and to perfect their 
wretchedness, in their helpless state, people were ordered to carry away 
their substance before their eyes. This, if true, was a refinement in 
cruelty. 

Opposite to the starving family, as if torturing their afflicted state, 
is a group of Biroo Kal (Time or Saturn) dancing away, with all his 
might, with a set of musicians, P. 279. 


Having thus gone through the temples, we shall extract a 
passage from the Shastras, relating to the Hindoo cosmogony : 
Narud, the son of Brahma, interrogates his father on the crea- 
tion, to which he answers : 


Affection dwelt with God from all eternity. It was of three different 
kinds: the creative, the preservative, and the destructive. ‘The first is 
represented by Brahma; the second by Vishnu; -and the third by Siva. 
‘You, O Narud! are taught to worship the three in various shapes and 
likenesses; as the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer. The 
affection of God then produced power; and power, at a proper conjunc- 
tion of time and fate, embraced goodness, and produced matter. The 
three qualities then acting upon matter, produced the universe, and in 
the following manner. From the opposite actions of the creative and 
the destructive qualities on matter, self-motion arose. Selfmotion was 
of three kinds: the first inclining to plasticity, the second to discord, 
and the third torest. The discordant actions then produced the Ahass; 
which invisible element possessed the quality of conveying sound: it 
‘also produced air, a palpable element; fire, a visible element; water, a 
fluid element; and earth, a solid one. The Ahass dispersed itself 
abroad: air formed the atmosphere ; fire, collecting itself, blazed forth 
in the hosts of heaven; water rose to the surface of the earth, being 
forced from beneatli by the gravity of the latter element. ‘Thus broke 
forth the world from the veil of darkness, in which it was formerly enve- 
loped by God: order rose over the universe; the seven heavens were 
formed; and the seven worlds were fixed in their places, there to remain 
till the great dissolution, when all things shall be absorbed by God. 

God seeing the earth in full bloom, and that vegetation was strong 
from its seeds, called forth, for the first time, ¢ntedlect, which he endued 
with various organs and shapes, to form a diversity of animals, with five 
senses—feeling, sight, smell, taste, and hearing: but to man he gave 
reflection, to raise him above the beasts of the field. P. 298—300.* 


With the personal history and general observations of our 
author, we have nothing to do; but it is fair to observe, that his 
egotism is not that of Boswell, but of Montaigne. Versed as 
he seems to be in Hindoo mythology, an appendix on that sub- 
ject would be an addition to his work; and let him consider, 
that though novelty may recommend a book, information only 
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Et aempare this relation with the opening lines of Ovid, and Sandys’ 
otes. 
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can give it a lasting value. That his book has informed us, we 
gratefully acknowlege; but every publication should be as com- 
plete as the subject admits, both out of regard to the fame of 
the writer, and the convenience of the purchaser.—Every class 
of readers will find something to attract them in this volume ; 
nor will any one lay it down without assuming to himself some 
knowlege of past and present India. 


all 








NOTICE OF 


Mortier’s wo Journeys in Persia, Armenia, and 
Asia Minor, to Constantinople. 





Parricurars collected concerning Persia, its habits, its 
government and language, have now become so interesting, that 
we feel no scruple in calling the public attention to any work 
that has been written on this subject. In Mr. Morier’s former 
journey, during the mission of Sir Harford Jones, he discharged 
the office of secretary to the embassy, with which function he 
was also invested in his second, during that of Sir Gore 
Ouseley. Sir W. Ouseley’s work, which we reviewed in the 
preceding numbers, relates to the same period as the last pro- 
duction of Mr. Morier; but if the one be put in competition 
with the other, we much fear that the result would be to Mr. 
Morier’s disadvantage. His first journey, with which we must 
commence, may be of considerable value, as far as the political 





* As our author appears worthy of credit, we cannot omit to con- 
trast the following passage with the assertion of a catch-penny compi- 
lation ;—speaking of the Hindoo females, he says, “ their life is that of 
pure innocence and chaste love. They are idolaters, and can neither 
read nor write, unsophisticated and untaught, yet possessing the high- 
est moral attributes.” p. 50. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale, in his Compendium of all Religions and 
Ceremonies, says, “It is difficult to restrain indignation at the shocking 
violation of every thing decent in this image [the Singa] ; nor can it be 
ground of wonder, that a chaste woman, faithful to her husband, is 
scarcely to be found among all the millions of Hindoos.” -p. 366. 

Truly, in the words of Captain S., it is a pity, that such a virtuous 
people should be calumniated by the whining cant of the day. The 
compilation cited bears similar marks of authenticity throughout. A 
good work of the kind is much wanted. 
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department may be concerned; but as far as the literature of 
the nation has been the object of inquiry, it is very meagre and 
unsatisfactory. ‘The materials appear a set of notes, taken, 
indeed, upon the spot, but hastily sent to press, in almost the 
same crude state in which they were taken. Nor do we disco- 
ver that knowlege of the remoter records of the Persians, that 
familiar acquaintance with their legends and superstitions, with 
which the Travels of Sir W. Ouseley abound. The manner, 
also, in which Eastern names and words are expressed in our 
characters, is contrary to the orthography marked in the different 
Farhangs; and the prouunciation altogether is more hke that of 
a resident in India, than that of one who had visited the court 


of Persia. The bls, or running footmen, are here called 


Chattars; Yangidunia, or America, is distorted to Yenzee 
Duneea, besides many others obvious to the reader: had the 
author favored us with the Persian characters in a parenthesis, 
we should not have felt disposed to notice the English shape 
into which he might have moulded them. 

The traveller, in a country which has retained so many 
primitive manners and customs as Persia has, is expected to 
afford new light to the world from his travels and researches; 
and although we do not charge Mr. Morier with want of assi- 
duity in seeking modern local information, nor deny the merit 
due to his geographical inquiries, we, nevertheless, discern a 
vast blank which we would wish to have been filled up, a defi- 
ciency in that new and original matter which might have been 
amassed. In the present day, when books of travels are multi- 
plied zm anfinttum, and every man mixes up with his narrative a 
due hist of the honors paid to himself by the wondering natives, 
we expect a compensation for these hyperboles and accounts, 
interesting to none but to the narrator, by a more than ordinary 
antiquarian scrutiny, and a just comparison of ancient with mo- 
dern customs: we expect a detail of the progress of civilisation, 
and the effect of modern improvements on the genius of the 
naticn, concerning which, if we except the few pages relative to 
the government of Abbas Mirz4, this first journey is totally 
silent. The plates, indeed, are exquisitely finished, and form 
the mest valuable part of the book, 

Mr. Morier would have conferred an essential service on the 
European world, had he noted down peculiar idioms and phrases 
in use among the Persians, many of which are omitted in the 
Dictionaries, and, doubtless, have a- tendency to elucidate the 
biblical and classical pages. Had he taken, also, any native 
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Lexicon with him, for instance, the Farhang-t Jehangiri, and 
made an appendix of the words existing, which are not to be 
found in it, and published them at the end of his book, or in- 
serted them in it, as Burckhardt did, he would have placed the 
oriental student under lasting obligations to him. ‘For the de- 
ficiency of every Persian Lexicon is well known; so much so, 
that a new Dictionary of the language, in seven volumes, has 
just been printed at Oude, to supply former defects. 

In the account of the residence of the mission at Bushire, we 
have an interesting detail of the pearl-fishery, but the description 
of the town is defective. Where so much concerning places may 
be extracted from native histories, and an account of their pro- 
‘ductions, of the events that have befallen them, and of the legen- 
dary uncertainty in which their earlier epochs are involved, may 
be easily collected and introduced to the notice of the European 
reader, we cannot overlook the omission. For we can imagine 
nothing more natural to an inquisitive traveller, than when he 
finds himself in a town of repute, containing in its vicinity mo- 
numents of former times, to examine every history which the 
country affords concerning it, and to compare these records with 
his own observations. ‘There is likewise a degree of careless- 
ness, on which we must animadvert: for instance, he informs 
us, that one of the villages round Bushire is called “ Imaum- 
Zadé,” yet what an Imaum-Zadeh is, he neglects to mention; 
although, as every orientalist knows, there is nothing of more 
frequent occurrence in Persia than sepulchral edifices in honor ° 
of these saints. 

From Bushire the embassy proceeded to Shiraz, during 
which the ruins of Sh4pair attracted their attention. The 
entry into Shiraz is described with vast pomp and parade; and 
we are favored with a full delineation of the awe which the em- 
bassy inspired, and a catalogue razsonné of the honors which it 
received. We had hoped for more particulars concerning this 
city of Hafiz and Saadi, this poetic abode of the rose and the 
nightingale, but our hope was in vain. ‘The ceremony of intro- 
duction between the envoy and the prince affords a clear repre- 
sentation of Eastern etiquette; and the detail of the different 
diversions, wrestling, rope-dancing, and tricks witnessed here, 
Is very amusing: yet the tombs and sculpiures of Nakshi 
Rustam, and the stupendous remains of Persepolis, are too 
hastily noticed. But although Mr. Morier has, on these sub- 
jects, introduced some valuable matter, there appears a want of 
traditional knowlege, and a barrenness of interest, which are 
surprising. Not such are his observations on the Mesjed 
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Mader-1 Saleiman; and we agree with him, that it could not 
have been made for Bathsheba, and that its style of architecture 
raises considerable difficulties against attributing it to the mother 
of Shah Suleiman, the fourteenth Khalif of the race of Al. 
The chapter on Ispahan is full and mimute, as far as modern 
observation goes. The interview with the king at Teheran, 
during Mobarrem, is very curious, and the ceremonies and tra- 
gical representations afterwards witnessed are weil related. A 
singular anecdote, illustrative of Eastern ideas of Europe, is 
mentioned in the account of the visit paid to the prime minister, 


Mirza Shafia. 


In the minister’s assembly, we met Mirza Reza, who had been sent’ 
.embassador to Buonaparte, and who entertained us with an account 
of Frangistoun (Europe), He expatiated with seeming ecstasy on every 
thing which he had seen; and Mirza Sheffeca, who probably had often 
heard his stories, said to Sir Harford Jones, I can believe many of the 
things which he has related to us, but one circumstance staggers me: 
he gives an account of an ass, which he saw at Vienna, with stripes on 
its back; that I shall not believe, unless you confirm it. When Sir Har- 
ford told, him that it was very true, that there were many such animals 
at the Cape of Good Hope, he was satisfied. The traveller proceeded to 
describe every part of the Continent: when he talked of the beauties of 
Vienna, and particularly when he mentioned that the streets were 
lighted up at night with globe-lamps, one of the company (whose face, 
during the different relations, had exhibited signs of much astonishment, - 
and sometimes doubt) stopped him, and said, I can believe any thing 
else, but that they light the streets with globe-lamps: you can never 

make me believe that. Pray, who will pay for them? 


\ 


There are various other particulars concerning the residence 
at ‘Teheran, which well deserve to be consulted: the pastimes 
before the king at the Nirtiz are well portrayed, but the account 
of the Niirfiz itself is jeune. Nor is the history of Mirza Abu’! 
Hassan, the late Persian embassador to London, unworthy of 
attention. The political economy which is developed in this 
chapter, the account of the resources of the empire, and its 
gradations of office, are highly valuable. 

From Teheran, Mr. Morier proceeded, in company with 
Mirzé Abu’l Hassan, to Tabriz, on their way to England, 


Notwithstanding the great salubrity of this place, the inha- 
bitants— 


-~—complain, however (though as of their only inconvenience), of frequent 
and violent earthquakes, which they attribute to the volcanoes in the 
district, which throw out smoke, but no fame. The smoke is so mephi- 
tical, that it kills immediately a dog or fowl placed over it. The volca- 
noes are, particularly to the east, in mountains of a red and copper-like 
appearance, announcing much mineral matter.’ The climate of Tabriz 
is subject also to much thunder, lightning, and rain. 
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‘The character of Prince Abbas Mirzé is finely drawn: and 
in this chapter we are compensated, in a great degree, for the 
former omission of manners and customs, and favored with much 
useful information concerning the ‘Turcomans and other erratic 
tribes. Much remains to be collected on this subject; and we 
hope, that future travellers in these parts will direct their inqui- 
ries to it. The journey from Tabriz to Arz-roum is written 
with considerable spirit, and exhibits evidence of more research 
than Mr. Morier employed in the preceding part of his travels: 
the history of the feuds of Ibrahim Pacha and Timir Beg, the 
habits of the tribes to whom he came, and the depopulated 
state of the territories harassed by the rival warriors, at the same 
time give a clear idea of ancient patriarchal life, and of the 
present ill-governed and feudal condition of these districts. 
During the voyage from Constantinople to England, the effect 
of European forms on the minds of the Persians is very natu- 
rally and amusingly described: but the narrative ends most ab- 
ruptly with an account of this amazement, and no other of the 
voyage beyond Malta. ‘To this succeeds an Appendix, respect- 
ing the Arab pirates, and Shaptir, to the latter of which we refer 
the reader. 

‘The second journey commences with the author’s return to 
Persia, in company with Mirza Abu'l Hassan, and differs from 
the former in being more peculiarly devoted to the illustration 
of profane authors and biblical subjects, as well as to the inves- 
tigation of ancient usages. In this work we also remark a much 
purer orthography than in the preceding. On their arrival at 
Kais, the Persian embassador mentioned its history, according 
to a legend, which has a curious analogy to the story of Whit- 
tington and his Cat. 


In the 700th year of the Hejira, in the town of Siraf lived an old woman 
with her three sons, who turning out profligates, spent their own patri- 
mony and their mother’s fortune, abandoned her, and went to live at 
Kais. A little while after, a Siraf merchant undertook a trading voyage 
to India, and freighted a ship. It was the custom of those days, that 
when a man undertook a voyage to a distant land, each of his friends 
intrusted to his care some article of their property, and received its pro- 
duce ontheir return, Theold woman, who was a friend of the merchant, 
complained, that her sons had left her so destitute, that, except a cat, 
she had nothing to send as an adventure, which yet she requested him 
to take. On arriving in India, he waited upon the king of the country, 
who having granted him permission to trade with his subjects, also in- 
vited him to dine. The merchant was surprised to see the beards of the 
king and his courtiers encased in golden tubes, and the more so, when 
he observed, that every man had a stick in his hand. His surprise still 
increased, when upon serving up the dishes, he saw swarms of mice 
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sally out from the walls, and make such an attack upon the victuals, 
as to require the greatest vigilance of the guests in keeping them off 
with their sticks. This extraordinary scene brought the cat of the old 
woman of Siraf into the merchant’s mind. When he dined a second 
time with the king, he put the cat under his arm; and no sooner did the 
mice appear, than he let it go, and to the delight of the king and his 
courtiers, hundreds of mice were laid dead about the floor. The king, of 
course, longed to possess so valuable an animal, and the merchant agreed 
to give it up, provided an adequate compensation were made to its real 
owner. When the merchant was about his departure, he was shown a 
ship, finely equipped, laden with all sorts of merchandise, and which, he 
was told, was to be given to the old woman for her cat, &c. 


The story proceeds to relate the old woman’s establishment in 
Kais, the return of her sons, their adventures, and possession of 
the throne of Kais. 

The pestilential wind so frequently mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures is here contrasted with the Sam, which blasts the corn, 
and destroys vegetation; and the effect of these hot winds, with 
the accompanying flights of locusts, is exhibited in the account 
of Bushire. The elucidation of the locusts and wild honey of 
St. John the Baptist is ingenious—the discoveries at Shapfir, 
and the commentary on biblical customs, with which this part 
of the narrative abounds, form a direct contrast to the meagre- 
ness of the author’s former work. _ His researches in the neigh- 
borhood of Persepolis seem to have been indefatigable, although 
his labor was not recompensed by much solid information: we 
suspect, still, that in this vicinity vast discoveries remain to be 
effected, and that, if the policy of the country would countenance 
antiquarian scrutinies, a considerable flood of light would issue 
from Istakhar and Takht-i Jemshid. Nor is it unreasonable to 
suppose, that the cuneiform character, by patient examination 
on the spot, may still be resolved to its original alphabet: we 
have seen the ancient Persepolitan fragments that have been 
brought to this country, and cannot divest ourselves of the idea, 
that the letters are an ornamental modification of the Nagri. 
De Sacy has accurately proved the Sassanian to be of Hebrew 
original ; and it is very possible, that the abduction of the ten 
tribes may have given rise to it. 

The observations which this writer again makes on the 
locusts are very valuable to the naturalist: the process of their 
hatching, flights, gestation, generation, and continual devasta- 
tions, is no where so accurately exhibited as in this work. On 
the court-intrigues and court-punishments he has bestowed-much 
inquiry: the ceremonies also on the birth of children, analogous 
to those of the modern Jews, the frequent vows on these occa- 
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sions, the feasts, &c. give a clear and luminous idea of the pa- 
triarchal ages, and form an admirable commentary on the serip- 
tural page. ‘The short sketch which ts inserted of the life of the 
Bakhtiari, is corroborative of the statements of Herodotus con- 
cerning the Scythians, Troglodyte, and other barbarians: but 
the description of Ispahan, once mighty in its grandeur, now 
half in ruins, and subject to different vicissitudes, according to 
the fortunes of its governors, yields as lively a picture of Eastern 
despotism, and of the precarious condition of those subjected to 
it, as can be imagined by one, whose eyes have not actually 
witnessed the various transitions and revolutions of the oriental 
world. We know of no production that is so interesting and so 
full of information as these chapters on Ispahan: they are the 
very reverse to Mr. Morier’s former journey: the history of 
Padré Yusuf, the Armenian nuns, Julfa, &c. is very useful, as 
containing an accurate delineation of Christian residence in a 
Mohammedan territory. We strongly trace Hajji Baba in the 
account of the Curdistan chief and Reis Effendi; and should not 
have failed to identify the writer, had not public report before 
convinced us of the identity, from the analogy between Hajji 
Baba and Mirz4 Abu’l Hassan Khan, at Koom. This is the 
residence of one of the chief Mushteheds, or high-priests. 


We were not permitted to enter within the mausoleum, but we were 
told that the tomb' itself, and the bars of the grate which surround it, 
are of solid silver, and that its gates are plated with gold, upon which 
are inscribed sentences of the Koran. All around the tomb are hung up, 
in great display, various offerings, consisting of pieces of jewellery, arms, 
rich apparel, and other things that are accounted scarce and precious. 
One of the most costly offerings is a jika, or ornament for the head, pre- 
sented by his Majesty, and which formerly belonged to his mother. 
This circumstance will acquire more interest from the coincidence of 
Croesus having consecrated his wife’s necklaces and girdles at Delphi... 
The mausoleum at Koom is one of the most celebrated sanctuaries 
throughout Persia, and thither the Persians frequently take shelter in 
distress. It is very seldom that they are forced out; but in cases of 
great criminality, they are starved into a surrender..., Although in gene- 
ral the tombs of all their Imam Zadehs (descendants of Imams) are 
looked upon as sanctuaries, yet there are some accounted more sacred 
than others: without this almost single impediment in the way of a Per- 
sian king’s power, his subjects would be totally at his mercy.” 


As the embassy entered Teheran, they witnessed the Keyhkaj 
(cli) exercise, which— ‘ 7 
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—consists in turning about on the saddle at full speed, and firing back 
wards upon a pursuing enemy. This they learn from their childhood, 
and it gives them great confidence and dexterity on horseback. It is, 
probably, the remains of the old Parthian custom—with this difference, 
that fire-arms are now used instead of bows and arrows. 


The ceremonies in commemoration of the fate of Hosein, are 
far more ably detailed in this than in the preceding book: the 
elucidations of Scripture which he has collected from them, 
evince the superior care and assiduity exerted in the present 
tour. The Persians have accommodated, in a greater degree 
than any other Mohammedans, their ancient habits to their new 
religion; and, with the exception of the Bedouin tribes, they 
afford more interesting scope for investigation than any other 
orientals. ‘The character of Abbas Mirza corresponds with that 
given of him by Sir W. Ouseley and Sir R. Ker Porters; and in 
the delineation of it, the defects as well as the excellencies of 
his system are ably set forth. 

Near the Mesjid Jumah, at Hamadan, a building, called the 
tombs of Esther and Mordecai, was shown to them, containing 
a Hebrew inscription, in which the printer of this work has 
made many typographical errors. ‘The building appeared to be 
of no very great age: and the inscription is translated in Sir John 
Malcolm’s Persia, vol. i. p. 260.~ Hamadan is imagined by the 
best authorities to occupy the site of the ancient Ecbatana: and 
several arrow-headed inscriptions and antiquities, answering to 
those of Persepolis, were discovered on the spot. A large irregu- 
lar terrace or platform was here discerned, agreeing in situation 
with the place where stood the palace of the kings of Persia, 
according to Polybius. ‘This city was the bunial-place of Ali - 
Ibn Sina, or Avicenna; and vast quantities of Arsacian and Sas- 
sanian coins are continually dug up in the environs, As far as 
this author proceeded, he found reason to attest the descriptions 
of Quintus Curtius. 

His remarks on the petrifying ponds and marble of ‘Tabriz 


are entirely novel; and with respect to the lake Shahee he 
writes ; 


The same fact, which appears in the Caspian Sea, the Dead Sea, and 
many other lakes in the globe, is also to be remarked here: I mean the 
daily reception of a great quantity of water, without any visible increase 
in the lake itself. No less than fourteen rivers of different sizes discharge 
themselves into the lake of Shahee; and although, from the general cha- 
racter of Persian rivers, I should not suppose any of them to be so large 
as the Jordan, yet still collectively they cannot fail to make up a very 
large mass of water. Instead of increase, there are many visible signs 
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of diminution of the water; from which we may conclude, that the eva- 

oration is greater than the supplies from the rivers,... This lake resem- 
bles in many things to what Sandys calls “ that cursed lake, Asphalti- 
des,” or the Dead Sea:—like it, its water seems dull and heavy; and the 
late Mr. Brown found that it contains more salt than that of the sea, 
We were informed, that as soon as the rivers disgorge any of their fish 
into it, they immediately die. We saw swans in the lake near the coast 
contiguous to Shirameen. Like the Dead Sea, it also supplies the adja- 
cent country with a salt of beautiful transparency, although the inha- 
bitants generally prefer the rock-salt, which is cut from quarries in the 
neighborhood of the petrifactions, 


This coincidence will serve to explain many of the phenomena 
of the Dead Sea. 

The anecdote mentioned of the Serdar of Erivan, the Geor- 
gian captive and her lover, is another circumstance which we 
detect in Hajji Baba. After a considerable stay in Armenia, 
Mr. Morier retraced his route to Teheran; and after various 
movements from that place, he ceded his office to Mr. Willock, 
and prepared to return to England. He again passed through 
Armenia, on his way to Constantimople. 

This latter journey abounds with instructive matter, and apt 
illustrations of antiquity; although, in some instances, we fear 
that Mr. Morier has guided his judgment by the impulses of his 
fancy. His first journey considerably disappointed us, although 
‘it bore manifest marks of improvement towards the close; but 
we think ourselves compensated by his second attempt, in which, 
after Malcolm’s Persia, and probably the knowlege of Sir W. 
Ouseley’s plan, there was no small degree of difficulty in select- 
ing a style different from the two former. Mr. Morier’s work 
has not the research of Sir W. Ouseley’s; but it is devoid of 
the egotism of Sir Robert Ker Porter’s. Mention is made of 
many Sassanian coins found in the vicinity of Hamadan; these 
would have formed a valuable appendix to his plates, and might 
have reflected no inconsiderable light on ancient history. 

Should Mr. Morier again devote his pen to Persian subjects, 
we trust that he will add the desiderata, which we have suggest- 
ed, to his work, 
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Mr. QUATREMERE DE QUINCY, the ingenious and elegant his- 
torian of Greek Toreutics, or the art of joining together carved work 
from rare metals, fine woods, ivory, and other precious materials, 
in the course of his researches, has treated of the ancient traffic 
with ivory. He maintains, that at the time when Phidias entirely 
covered the naked parts of his colossal statues with ivory, this 
article must have been very abundant in Greece, that in the course 
of centuries it must have become more rare, and must yet have be- 
come still more so in consequence of the diminution of the species.’ 
But more recent travels in Africa do not confirm this apprehen- 
sion: for, in proportion, as it is more or less sought after, and 
as markets are more or less open for its purchase, the price of 
ivory must rise or fall; but, on the whole, its quantity will remain 
nearly the same. Although, ivory now lays no claim to the To- 
reutic art, we may nevertheless doubt, if the importation into more 
modern Europe be not greater, than it was with the more refined 
nations of the ancient western world. The mass of ivory, which 
the Greeks employed in statues and models, borders on the im- 
probable: to procure it, required vast expense and toil; and the 
masterly workmanship of Phidias and Polycletus not only excited 
general amazement, on account of its unattainable beauty, but also 
on account of the costliness of the materials. This expense, indeed, 
took place once, for ever: so great a work remained many cen- 
turies uninjured. On the contrary a thousand smaller imple- 
ments in ivory, which in modern Europe belong to the most com- 
mon conveniences, became worn out, and must incessantly have 
been renewed. At Rome, in the last age of the republic and the 
first of the empire, both of these causes occasioned an immense 
consumption,—the pomp of public monuments, and a boundless 
private luxury. From hence arose an extraordinary circumstance, 
narrated* by Pliny—an excessive dearness and scarcity, especially 
of the tusks, which, now, they would only procure from India. 
The commercial state of the Romans then was indirectly extended, 








* Le Jupiter Olympien, &c., par M. Quatremére de Quincy. Paris, 
1815. f. 111. Part. 4. De l'ivoire ; du prix de cette matiére chez les An- 
ete ce son emploi dans la sculpture aux premiers siécles de l'art. p. 

-169. 
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certainly to the other side of the Peninsula, which even now," par- 
ticularly in Pegu and Cochinchina, yields unusually large Ele- 
phants’ tusks. The above-mentioned Scholar® has, as it appears 
to me, hence drawn too general an inference from remote antiqui- 
ty, and erroneously explained a passage of Pliny. Pliny, here, 
only speaks of the superior size of the Indian Elephants, not of 
their tusks: we have already seen that the conclusion from the 
one is not valid as to the other. To this we may now add by 
far the most important argument, (and it was so, in the opinion? of 
a deep judge of the matter) viz. the London ivory-turner, who 
makes use of the best’ ivory from Africa. From what has been 
said, and from many circumstances, soon to be mentioned, this 
must have been still more the case in ancient times, at least until 
the age of Alexander the Great, through whose conquests India 
was more known and accessible. Doubtless, therefore, the gigantic 
toreutical works of Phidias and Polycletus were entirely or mostly 
composed of African ivory. 

In this inquiry, we must not pay much attention to the expres- 
sions of the poets. By way of honor, they always called that a 
distant land, from whence costly merchandize came, be it India, 
ZEthiopia, or Mauritania, either as it best suited their fancy, or as 
it was convenient to the construction of their verse. The epithet, 
INDIAN Ivory, I canuot find, in a proper sense, after a compari- 
son of Homer and Virgil; and, I amnot bound to lay any particu- 
lar stress upon its occurrence, in any other,* since Propertius> says, 
of the ivory doors on the temple of the Palatine Apollo, which were, 
doubtless, the work of the more ancient Greeks, 

Et valve Libyci nobile dentis opus. 
These expressions only, show, that in the time of Augustus, the 
poets carelessly used the names of all the countries from which 
ivory might be procured. The question must be decided by 
totally different testimonies and arguments. Ivory is mentioned, 
even in Italy, in very recent periods, yet not by contemporary 
- writers. The Romans derived the custom of the curule chair 
from the Etruscans. These received the ivory necessary for the 
purpose, probably, from the Pheenicians settled in Africa, viz., 
the Carthaginians ; for, the nautical science of the Etruscans does 





» Shaw’s Zoology, V. 1. P. 1. p. 213. et 224. 

* Quatremére de Quincy, Jupiter Olympien, p. 167. “ Voila pourquoi 
Yon recherchait les plus grandes défenses. Selon Pline, on les trouvait 
dans I’I[nde.” The entire passage in Pliny (Z. viii. c. 9.) is :—“ Indicum 
(Elephantum) Afri pavent, nec contueri audent; nam et major Indicis 
magnitudo est.” 

3 Shaw’s Zoology, V. 1. P. 1. p. 224. 

4 Ain. xi. 67. Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro 

Si quis ebur. 

5 Prop. L. ii. El. xxxi, 12, 
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not, even in later times, appear to have been extended beyond 
the western basin of the Mediterranean sea, 

This occasions me to remark, on consideration, that the cotem- 
poraries of Pericles, (who, justly, were amazed at the Minerva in 
the Parthenon, and the Olympian Jupiter,) and probably, even the 
artists themselves, had either no idea, or a very erroneous and 
fanciful one, of the beast from whose tusks or horns (and in this 
opinion I am not singular) the former magnificent images of the 
gods had been joined together. We observe, that the highest culti- 
vation of the arts may easily be reconciled with very circumscribed 
geographical and physical knowlege, and that, on the other hand, 
the reverse is equally possible. 

Herodotus is the oldest Greek writer who has reached us, in 
whom the word é\égas means the Elephant. But, his is a mere 
mention of the animal, without any description : in all appearance, 
the historian never saw the beast, notwithstanding his extended 
travels. He divides the northern coast of Africa into two parts: 
the eastern inhabited by nomadic Libyans as far as the river 
Triton is flat and sandy; but westwards from that river, the land 
is mountainous and woody, and has an abundance of various 
sorts of wild beasts, among which is the Elephant.' Did the tes- 
timony of Herodotus stand alone, we might suspect him of error; 
for in the present day, in these territories, no trace of the Elephant 
can any where be found in the piratical states of Fez and Morocco. 
But we shall see it satisfactorily confirmed, that much later, and in 
entirely historical times, Elephants were there in great numbers : 
we shall also conjecture the causes of the destruction of: the 
species, in the Great Desert. 

The levy of forces related by Herodotus, with which Xerxes passed 
over into Greece, is a remarkable document. Exaggerations and 
misconceptions may have crept into it, but we are not to expect omis- 
sions, particularly relative to remarkable and extraordinary events, 
as the Greeks laid such a stress on them, for the sake of magnifying 
their victory. It arose from this affectation of superiority, that 
the kings of Persia, at that time, possessed no war-elephants: for, 
if Xerxes had had any in his dominion, he assuredly would not 
have left them behind, in a campaign in which he mustered every 
thing, and where even the Arabs appear on their camels, as a 
singular sort of cavalry. schylus, an eye-witness of the events, 
is likewise silent as to the elephants in the host of Xerxes, al- 
though he differs from Herodotus in many places; which is not a 
matter of surprise, since we must not exact from a poet the same 
completeness and accuracy, as from the historian. 

It again follows from the scarcity of war-elephants, that then 
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no individual Indian prince stood ina state of dependance to the 
Persian kingdom, although Darius boasted of having achieved 
great victories in India. Among the fictitious Indians of Herodo- 
tus (as may be proved from bimself) no true Indians were by any 
means included, speaking Sanskrit, or a dialect derived from it, or 
living under the Brahminical laws, except a barbarous race of negro 
Autochthones, on the right shore of the Indus, in the present 
Candahar and Baluchistan. We cannot, rightly, show what we 
ought to think of the discovery-expedition, which Darius under- 
‘took on the Indus, since a false direction is given even to the 
course of the river towards the east. So much is clear :—if He- 
rodotus has narrated truly and correctly all that the Persians 
knew in his time of India, they knew little more than nothing; and 
we are justified in our conclusion, that between these neighbor- 
ing countries not the slightest traffic then existed. From their 
languages, we must account the Persians and Indians, nations 
nearly allied, which at a very distant antiquity wandered from a 
common original settlement. But, as it appears, they afterwards 
knew no more of each other ; and in later periods, first learnt to be 
acquainted again, as perfect strangers. 

Nature, indeed, has fixed a mighty chasm between the two 
lands: to the uorth a chain of mountains, and lower down, vast 
wildernesses along the course of the Indus, and of the valley wa- 
tered by it. The place where Alexander crossed the Indus, has 
been the entrance by which most later conquerors have entered, 
although here the five great rivers of the Panjab oppose a re- 
markable obstacle. 

From this ignorance of the Persians as to India, it is further 
evident, that the Phoenician transports from the Arabian Gul 
did not, at such a very early period, reach the coasts of India: 
otherwise Darius must have been able to obtain better information 
from the Pheenicians who belonged to his kingdom, and necessa- 
tily performed his warlike duty at sea. 

As far as we know, Ctesias, probably 60 years after Herodotus, 
was the first Grecian, who gave, from his own personal observa- 
tion, a description of the elephant, in any way copious. Yet, as 
he had-a general ijl name for his falsehoods, he may not have 
spared them in his account of foreign and extraordinary animals. 
On this account, Aristotle sometimes disproves his narrative, 
mentioning his name ;* once, he merely mentions the old saying,” 
yet in such a manner, that his allusion can only refer to Ctesias, 
whose work, written uot more than half a century before, was the 
most ancient that the Greeks had on this subject. 





» Aristot. de animal, hist. 1. ili. c. 22. in fine. De anim, gener. 1. il. c. 2. 
* Aristot. de animal, mgressu, c. 9. 
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Ctesias was a favorite writer among his nation, on account of 
his agreeable style, and probably also on account of his pertinacious 
propensity to fiction. Besides, the Greeks had a ready disposition 
to adopt error, when it flattered them by any exertion of the ima- 
gination, and were exceedingly unwilling to return to that which 
sober truth, although ever so well established, might be able to 
disclose to them. I believe, that there is no other example of a 
nation so highly endued with intellect, in such bad taste believing 
falsehood. On this account, the frequently contradictory narra- 
tives of Ctesias have been circulated to a late posterity, although 
his writings have been lost. His book on India, in particular, has 
been the great treasury of tales for all following fabulous voyages. 
Here, men with dogs’ heads found themselves at home, headless 
men with their faces on their breast, (both indeed borrowed, pro- 
bably, from the account of the voyage of the Samian Kolzus,’ and 
transplanted to India by the western Libyi,) the nimble one-legged 
runners,—the long flat soles, which they placed against their backs, 
stretching the bone of the leg upwards, for the sake of using 
their great feet as umbrellas,—and much more, which has been 
since exceeded, partly in the false Callisthenes, in the Legends of 
St. Brandanus, in the Voyages of Sindbad and Maundeville, and 
amongst us, in the Adventures of Duke Ernst. 

Besides this idle infatuation of the power of imagination, which 
Ctesias has, indirectly, effected for such readers as have never 
heard of his name, his writings had a more serious influence on 
the history of the world: for, beyond all doubt, it was owing to 
the perusal of them, that in the soul of Alexander the Great an 
irresistible passion was kindled, of pressing forward to this land of 
wonders, and conquering it; and, although the transitorily ob- 
tained possession of some territories on the frontiers was again 
speedily lost, yet was his Indian campaign, after all, extremely 
successful. 

Whether Ctesias really reached India, and how far he reached, 
is a question which deserves a particular and scrutinizing inquiry. 
Among the few fragments of his narrative that remain, much in 
them is well calculated to render the authenticity of his voyage 
suspicious ; I do not even mean that which is self-evidently in- 
credible, but the remarks simply and exclusively relating to natural 
history, wherein Ctesias might have impartially chosen between 
truth and falsehood. But, it is indifferent to our present purpose, 
whether as physician to the Persian monarch he found an oppor- 
tunity of travelling, or whether without depending on the chief 
office of the kingdom to collect some true information, he could 
have had the facility of becoming acquainted with Indian produc- 
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tions, and their names. That, in fact, he was in a situation to be- 
come acquainted with them, must beyond doubt be affirmed. 
From both hypotheses, the same conclusion will follow ; viz. that 
by means of occurrences unknown to us in the time intervening 
between Xerxes and Artaxerxes Mnemon, the circumstances of 
both countries must have been changed. 

India, at this time, was no longer so inaccessible to the Persians, 
as it had been before: it had some political and mercantile states. 
The Indian Rajas sent to the king of Persia honorary presents, 
after the eastern manner. ‘Those mentioned by Ctesias are of a 
description, which he could not have invented. Among these 
honorary presents was the elephant, which Ctesias saw knocking 
down and uprooting a palm-tree at Babylon. Now, this is, at 
once, contrary to the usual custom of the attester, something en- 
tirely credible, indeed of common occurrence. ‘That Ctesias saw 
the beast, we can scarcely doubt, although his narrative, in many 
parts, appears to have been written from mere hearsay. Who 
else but he would have circulated the silly error, that the elephant 
has no joints in the bone of his leg, and on that account sleeps 
reclining against the trunk of a tree? that this is sawn through, 
by the hunters of the desert, in such a manner that he falls through 
his own weight; from’ whence the animal, once fallen on the 
ground, being unable to rise, is easily taken? With the last parti- 
cular Aristotle’ has disdained to intermeddle: the first he disproves, 
and accurately writes how the elephant walks, and how he lays 
himself down. It is known, that the animal readily rolls himself 
on his back, and easily raises himself again from this situation; 
in his wild state, notwithstanding his heaviness, he will often rear 
himself on high in the air. 

Moreover, Ctesias has related, the first of all the Greeks, what 
an important post the elephant holds in Indian warfare. He as- 
sures us (for this once, he is cautious) that he had heard, that a 
hundred thousand elephants accompany the army of the king of 
India, (as if there was only one king,) that three thousand of the 
strongest were kept in the rear, and used in sieges, as battering- 
rams. ‘This assertion is incalculably beyond the truth, not only 
beyond all credible historical examples, but also beyond the great- 
est number which has been computed by Indian writers on war- 
like affairs, as belonging to the most completely furnished* army. 
The possibility of bringing and maintaining so many elephants 
together can only be supposed, in the case of the whole of this 
side of the peninsula of India being under one sole governor ; 
which certainly was not the fact inthe time of Ctesias, nor for 
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many centuries before. Yet this exaggeration may be forgiven to 
him, for Lucretius says,’ — 

Sicuti Quadrupedum cum primis esse videmus 

In genere anguimanos elephantos, India quorum 

Millibus e multis vallo munitur eburno, 

Ut penitus nequeat penetrari; tanta ferarum 

Vis est, quarum nos perpauca exempla videmus. 

Diodorus” has handed down to us a tale of Ctesias, from whence 
this, if nothing else, is manifest, that thg narrator was well-informed, 
as to the effect and formidableness of the elephant in «war. 
Semiramis would undertake a campaign against the Indian king 
Stabrobates ; but, having no elephants, she ordered three hundred 
thousand black oxen to be slain, and privately sewing their hides 
together, stuffed them with straw in the form of elephants. This 
ruse de guerre she placed on as many camels, She crossed the 
Indus ;—and the sight of the fictitious elephants from afar, at first, 
excited great terror among the Indians, who had hitherto believed 
that they alone possessed the species. Deserters, however, soon 
betrayed the secret. Emboldened by this discovery, the Indian 
cavalry ventured to approach them, but, in consequence of the 
unwonted sight and smell of the camels, was thrown into confu- 
sion. Hereupon, Stabrobates ordered the infantry gradually to 
approach in regular battle-array: the elephants before appointed 
to the station then pressed forward without delay, and caused a 
mighty destruction: Semiramis, herself astonished, took to flight, 
and her whole host retreated over the Indus. The heroine in 
this engagement Jost two-thirds of her army, which consisted of 
three millions of infantry, five hundred thousands of cavalry, and 
a hundred thousand of war-chariots. 

This is a brief compendium of the account, which is furnished 
with so many particulars, that the narrator would seem to have 
been present in person at the campaign. Now, we may ask, did 
Ctesias deliberately invent all this? or did he extract the matter 
of his narrative from the Persian archives, of which he boasts to 
have had the use? Yet, if we even admit the last, is the historical 
notice of any true event here imparted to us? or, do we read but a 
partofa mythological heroic poem concerning this much-sung mis- 
tress of the east? Lastly: did not Ctesias more probably hear 
this wonderful history in India, than in Persia? A complaisant 
inquirer,? who has assiduously attempted from loose materials, 





' De Rer. Nat. 11. 536. et seq. 

2 Diodor. Sic. Biblioth.1. ii. c. 16-19. N.B. In this and the fillomine 
pages, the present tense of Professor Schlegel has been changed to the 
past, which is better suited to our idiom. 

3 Asiat. Res. (London, 1807.) V. rv. A dissertation on Semiramis, &c. 
from the Hindu sacred books, by Fr, Wilford, p. $69. 
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however misapprehended and interpolated, to apply a fragment of 
the Indian traditions to the antiquities of our own history of the 
world, who has deceived himself, and been deceived by others, 
presents us, indeed, with a Semiramis and a Stabrobates from the 
Indian poems.. We may easily perceive of what little utility this 
can be; since, in this manner, we should ingraft one apocryphal 
work upon another, the false narrative of a Purena on the suspi- 
cious one of a Greek. In my opinion, the four preceding supposi- 
tions diminish in probability, in the same order as I have made 
them follow each other. For a cotemporary account, the history 
is too full of adventures :—as an heroic mythos, it is too little cre- 
ditable to the heroine; indeed, to say the truth, it is altogether 
too much like a carnival or an opera. I have therefore little 
hesitation in seeking no remoter source, than the brain of Ctesias ; 
for he cannot so muchas be acquitted of the accusation of having 
composed intentional falsehoods for the due amusement of his 
readers. But, if this fabulous historian had ever discovered any 
documents in the Persian writings as the basis of his narrative, 
we should therein have had a confession, that, at a very early 
period, a fruitless attempt to conquer India had been made by the 
Assyrian or Medo-Persian kings; and that the Indian art of war, 
in the commonly known kingdoms of Western Asia, was of a supe~ 
rior stamp, chiefly through the use of elephants. 

The battle between king Artaxerxes Mnemon and the younger 
Cyrus, at which Ctesias himself was present, and attended the 
wounded monarch, is most accurately described by Xenophon,' 
who was on the other side; and from this account it is again 
evident, that Artaxerxes possessed no war-elephants. The first, of 
which in our history of the world there is any credible account, 
occur in the battle of Arbela. Although Darius Codomannus in 
person proceeded over the Issus against Alexander through the 
gate of his kingdom, he brought with him no elephants: they 
were reserved as a body-guard, not to be replaced, for the last 
defence, and stood by the side of the noblest warriors before the 
war-chariot of the great king in a compact body, in that decisive 
battle.” The Indians have many, but bighly embellished, accounts 
of the battle of Arbela, as they have of the review of Xerxes: 
yet, according to the express account of a most authentic narra- 
tor,’ in it were inhabitants of the right shore of the Indus, who 
brought some elephants, although only fifteen in number. Small 
as is this number, it is nevertheless so well established, that either 
the immediate predecessors of Darius Codomannus must have 
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made the provinces on this side of the Indus subject to them, 
which in the time of Xerxes, and probably even of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, did not belong to the Persian kingdom, or that a change 
had taken place in the arming and military science of the de- 
pendent dwellers on the Indus since Xerxes, which can only be 
ascribed to the newly existing commerce with native Indian states 
on the other shore of it. 

_ Besides, according to the unanimous, although in part silent, 
testimony of Greek contemporaries and eye-witnesses of the events, 
a feeble commencement of the use of war-elephants in the Persian 
armies first presents itself to our observation, when the dynasty of 
the Achzemenides was destroyed, (334 A. Ch.); from whence, we 
must show what degree of authenticity is to be attributed to the 
native traditions of the modern Persians, who refer their customs 
back to a very remote antiquity. According to Firdussi,' Feridun 
first tamed the elephant, and employed him in war ; and Feridun 
is the same as the Median Arbaces of the Greeks, in the 8th cen- 
tury before our chronology (i.e. 800 A.C.) We may inquire, 
was Feridun, at the same time, sovereign of India? or were there 
wild elephants in Iran? Persian boasting will not indeed hesitate 
to assert the first ; but even in the proper sense of the tradition it 
implies nothing certain. Evidently, the three sons of Feridun, 
allegorically, indicate three great nations :—Salm, the Aramzans 
in the west; Tur, the Nomades in the north; Iraj, the youngest 
and the favorite, who was murdered by the other two, the Persians 
themselves. No member of the family appears as the representa- 
tive of the Indians. This is the more remarkable, as the Persians 
and Indians, from their language, must actually be considered as 
brothers, although both people sprang from a different stock. But 
the Persian dominion, at one time, extended over the whole front 
of Asia and a part of Tartary, yet never over India. Unless we 
are willing to concede an inadmissible authority to the Dabistan, 
a book entirely new, wherein are fables of a very old Persico-In- 
dian monarchy of the world, we must assert, as far as our history 
extends, that the Persians and Indians were always separated, al- 
ways independent of each other, and that Mahmfid Ghaznavi 
was the first who really conquered India with Persian forces. It 
is further asserted in the Shah-nameh, that Rustam, the favorite 
hero of Persian romance, the contemporary of Kai Kaus, (the Cy- 
axares of the Greeks, according to Sir John Malcolm) killed many 
elephants in the conquest of Mazenderan. On this subject, he* 





¥ Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia, V.1. p. 24. Herbelot Bibl. 
Or., art. Feridoun.—N.B. Professor Schlegel should have written the 
name of this poet Firdausi, instead of Firdussi. 

2 Hist. of Persia, Vol. x. p.35. in a note. I cannot agree entirely 
with the author, V. 11. p. 515: “It is not probable, that the elephant 
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appeals as well to the history of the land, as to the monuments of 
sculpture; and remarks, that Mazenderan, the Hyrcania of the 
ancients, on the southern shore-of the Caspian sea, is more favor- 
able to the increase of this species, than any other province in 
Persia, on account of its climate and the abundance of vegetation. 
This last must only be accounted a possibility ; because the fre- 
quent and successful transplantations of the animal by men prove, 
that nature bas not in general distributed the living race in places 
where it might increase. We have read enough of the Hyrcanian 
tigers in the poets; but no geographer, as far as I know, has 
once mentioned the elephant, the wild and indigenous elephant, 
in Hyrcania. Onaccount of the too great dryness of the air, and 
of the soil poorly supplied with water, the greatest part of the 
region between the Euphrates and the Indus is scarcely adapted 
to the wild elephant; to which the province of Mazenderaén may 
form an exception. We have seen how it is circumstanced, from 
the testimony of authentic history. Poetic fable will readily 
permit us to transfer a magnificent custom of later times toa 
remote heroic period, yet there is nothing to substantiate it. As 
to what relates to the Persian documents, I object to them the 
infallible evidence, that a sculpture (of the beast) is of more recent 
date,* than the age of Alexander the Great, when elephants were 
first produced there. 

We must, once more, come back to the elephants made prisoners 
of war at Arbela;” yet, small as their number is, they are well 
worthy of the attention of the careful observer of history, in its 
different particulars illustrative of the same point. First of all, 
these animals formed, as it were, the first germ of a new war-squa- 
dron, the like of which, in a short time, extended over the whole 
western world, from the Indus to the Pyrenees; and we have every 
reason to believe, that some of these were the identical beasts on 
which Aristotle made his observations. It is certain, that the 
philosopher could only have begun to write his books on animals) 
towards the last years of his life. He might, indeed, earlier have 
turned his attention to the brute creation, but he had very few 
specimens ‘in the indigenous species of Greece. First, through 
the campaigns of Alexander, the living classes of remoter climates 
became accessible to him: the inquirer into the natural history of 
men 
was ever indigenous to Persia; but there is no doubt that, from the 
most early times, they were known and used in war by its inhabitants.” 
The last assertion, I hope that I have sufficiently refuted. 

* Both sculptures in the cavern of Taxi-Bostan, where a boar-hunt 
and a stag-hunt are represented (Hist. of Persia, V. 1. p. 258.), belong, 
in Sir John Malcolm’s own opinion, to the dynasty of the Sassanides, 
cf. V. 11. p. 515, note; 
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the world stood in need of a conqueror of the world, to deliver 
the rare and hitherto unknown productions of nature, as a scientific 
spoil, into his hands. We know with what readiness Alexander 
met his preceptor’s thirst for information: he not only expended 
vast sums, and placed at his command‘ some thousands of men, 
hunters, fishers, bird-catchers, &c., but he appears also to have 
missed no opportunity of procuring, by his own personal care, 
objects that were worthy of him. 

lian’ has very carelessly mentioned the preceding assertion of 
Pliny, and probably. by mere error assigned it to Philip. The 
sum of eight hundred talents recorded by Athenzus,? which were 
expended in aid of natural history, would have been great, and 
perhaps beyond the means of Philip: to the resources and libe- 
rality of his son, who had acquired the treasury of the world, and 
immediately distributed it among his friends, it corresponded. Only 
such a scholar could thus have recompensed his preceptor: only 
sucha preceptor could have desired to be thus recompensed. 
We have nothing to object to the attestation of Pliny, although 
he does not name his authority: it has the greatest internal pro- 
bability ; and this probability, by the state of Aristotle’s zoological 
writings, is exalted to certainty. 

Alexander had now entered on his course as a conqueror, by 
his expedition to Asia (Ol. cxi. 3.), twelve years before the death of 
his preceptor, who only survived him about two years. In the 
fourth year afterwards (Ol. cxii. 2.), the battle of Arbela occurred : 
in four years later, Alexander made his campaign to India, where 
he obtained possession of a greater number of elephants. The 
philosopher had arranged his work, after the plan of most modern 
zoologists, who treat of each species by itself, for the sake of 
being able to add without difficulty those species that might 
afterwards come to his knowlege. He, however, designed it as a 
general comparative physiology of the animal; at first, he could 
only proceed to a complete collection of matter in the composition 
of;his books, in which state we now have them. In a comparison 
of every work on natural history, the peculiarities of the Elephant 
present themselves in a different point of view to the description of 
Aristotle ; his observations on this animal are so dispersed through 
every book, and of such a nature, that we must allow as much 
time as possible to the industrious inquirer to examine them. 

The most recent editor+ of the Aristotelian natural history has, 
ina learned and acute manner, examined the question of its date. 








* Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. viii. c. 16. 
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Among such a host of doubts, he almost despairs, accurately to 
fix the period :—yet, from a trivial datum in the meteorological 
books, which in his opinion must have been cotemporary with the 
zoological, he determines for himself, that Aristotle wrote or com- 
pleted both works after his return to Athens (Ol. cxi. 2.): yet 
here he pays no attention to the natural history of the Elephant, 
which, as it seems to me, is of the greatest consequence in fixing 
the preceding date. Under other circumstances, Aristotle might 
have made use of preceding writers, although they be not named ; 

—here, it would be difficult to point out any one but Ctesias, to 
whom his strong propensity to critical examination will not con- 
cede’ any credit. It is expressly attested,” that before the victo- 
ries of Alexander the Great, no elephant had been seen in Greece. 
Nor is it unlikely, that the earliest period at which the philoso- 
pher could have begun his researches on the Elephant, was shortly 
after the battle of Arbela ; and in the opinion of Pausanias, whom 
Buffon has followed, the elephants taken from Porus were the 
first that ever reached Europe, immediately, after Ol. cxiii. 2. 
Aristotle’s residence in Athens, during the last thirteen years of his 
life, creates no difficulty ; fap his own opulence, and Alexander’s 
aid, he could easily have maintained a regular menagerie, in the 
vicinity of his residence. 

It is therefore very probable, that Alexander sent some of the 
elephants taken at Arbela immediately to Macedonia, and from 
thence to Athens, partly (so we may naturally conceive) as tro- 
phies of his victory, such as hitherto had not been seen; partly, for 
the sake of affording to his preceptor a new and great satisfaction. 
It may be easily imagined, that the vivid imagination of the young 
conqueror was vigorously struck by the sight of the animal, and its 
utility in war: he appropriated the custom to himself, and in the 
Indian campaign made himself master of as many elephants as he 
could. But he does not appear to have had even leisure to col- 
lect the most remarkable beasts of India. Aristotle only once 
mentions the tiger; he certainly therefore had never seen him :— 
the rhinoceros remained entirely unknown to him. 

The Elepbant, on the contrary, he described from his personal 
research and careful observation of both sexes: he presented 
to him daily food, according to the Macedonian measure: he 
first anatomised the elephant. What he himself could not ascer- 
tain, viz. the beast’s mode of life in his wild state, he doubtless 
ascertained from the Indian conductors who led the elephants. 
He must well have understood the right way of questioning these 
persons, and accordingly they informed him of particulars perfectly 
intelligible and credible, not such fables as Ctesias either heard 
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orinvented. Generally speaking, Aristotle has detailed the bodily 
structure of the Elephant, his manner of motion, his wants, his 
capabihties, in fine, his character and habits, in so masterly a way, 
with such strong outlines, that he has left future naturalists little 
to do, as far as concerns a more accurate anatomy of the inner 
organs; and if we still had Aristotle’s whole books on animals, 
particularly that with his description of incorrect anatomies, a very 
slight gleaning would be left to moderns in this last department. 
Not without critical animadversion on his error, one great natu- 
ralist has endeavored to set up one point of his hypothesis against 
the acknowleged authority of Aristotle. The pairing of the Ele- 
phants, (a circumstance difficult of observation, since it rarely takes 
place in their tame state,) Aristotle, in few words, has very correct- 
ly and accurately described ; which description has been confirmed 
by the most recent discoveries. Against this, Buffon has raised 
doubts on an anatomical principle :—he forgot, that this, in fact, 
is established by an extraordinary physiological phenomenon in 
the female Elephant, guum ad Venerem pruriat, which Aristotle 
describes, and which, among modern zoologists,' M. Cuvier first 
again observed. Aristotle has indeed said, that the young ele- 
phant sucks with the lip, not with the proboscis; Perrault asserted 
the contrary ; Buffon took up this supposition, and consequently 
conceived his cause decided: both have been contradicted by 
experience. We learn to set a still higher value’on Aristotle’s 
description of so new an object, when we compare with it the 
errors which have been circulated by other Greek writers after 
him, and, as it were, in defiance of him, and partly by those who 
had even been in India. For example, Onesicritus would extend 
the longest duration of the Elephant’s life to five hundred years, 
and the ‘period of the gestation of the female to ten years;* whereas 
Aristotle has approached to the truth, or very nearly to it. I how- 
ever miss, in the still extant books of his history of the beast, a 
remarkable physiological peculiarity of the Elephant; viz. that he 
has near the temples a small orifice, whence, at certain times, he 
exudes a moisture, of a strong smell. Mr. Wilson, a person living 
in India, and of high repute for his learning in Sanskrit literature, 
censures the European zoologists, Buffon and Shaw, for having 
overlooked this circumstance, to which? such frequent allusions 
are made by the Indian poets. The excellent description of the 
Elephant by Cuvier had not then reached Calcutta: here, indeed,* 
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the remark is communicated to us. Still, even owt of India it is 
any thing but new; for we find it in Strabo,* who, as the context 
proves, extracted it from Megasthenes, no where else celebrated for 
his spirit of research and temperate love of truth. The above- 
named naturalist records,” that this periodical efflux has nothing 
to do with the coitds desiderium (mit der Brunst) ; and here he 
not only has Megasthenes against him, with respect to the validity 
of whose authority we might easily make up our minds, but the 
experience of the [ndians for thousands of years, which has even 
been deposited in the words of their language,’ relative to this sub- 
ject. It may be imagined, that the appearances accompanying 
this period (welche die Brunst begleiten) are not observed so per- 
fect and so regular in a colder climate, as in the natural habita- 
tion of the beast. 
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HADES—the Condition of the SOUL immediately 
after Death, and on Spirits and Supernatural Inter- 
positions. 
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Tus learned author of the Defensio Fidei Nicenz has the follow- 
ing striking passage on an unwillingness to examine into the invi- 
sible world, which will be sufficient to remove trifling scruples 
which may tend to deter any of your readers from entering on so 
interesting a discussion. “ This folly they call prudence, modesty 
and humility ; and endeavor to justify it by the authority of an old 
threadbare maxim, (the common shelter of dulness and negligence 
about divine things,) gue supra nos nihil ad nos. I will not make 
comparisons between this and the other extreme; but the ill con- 
sequences of the latter extreme are very great: for by this conceit, 
the most noble part of the creation is hid from our eyes, and ba- 
nished out of the bounds and limits of the Christian philosophy.” 
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Without either quoting all the passages in which the word HELL 
occurs in our version of the New Testament, or entering critically 
into an examination of the meaning of that Saxon word, it will be 
necessary to state and to prove, that the word isin our translation 
indiscriminately used for terms, both in the Hebrew and Greek, 
which mean the Gehenna, or a place of torment, and for Hades, or 
the invisible receptacle of the soul on its departure from the body. 
The profound Pearson also considers that ‘ Hell is sometimes 
taken for the Grave, the receptacle for the body dead.” 

St. Matthew, narrating the words of Christ, says, ‘‘ for it is pro- 
fitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not 
that thy whole body should be cast into Gehenna (eis yéevvay). 
The word ‘Hell,’ in our version, must here be understood as a 
place of punishment: for in the 2d chapter of Acts, we have this 
quotation from the Psalms: ‘‘ He, seeing this before, spake of the 
resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not left in Hades (eis Gdov).” 
Now the soul of Christ was with the repentant thief in Paradise, 
which not being a place of pain, proves that in these passages the 
word ‘“ Hell” must have meanings diametrically opposed to each 
other. In the Revelation of St. John we find it written, ‘‘] am he 
that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I am alive for evermore, 
Amen, and have the keys of Hades (rov gdov) and of death.” The 
meaning of the word “ Hell” must here be understood, the place of 
departed spirits. In the same Revelation we find, that ‘ Death 
and Hades (kai 6 géns) delivered up the dead which were in them ;” 
and they were judged every man according to his works.” From 
this passage, it is evident that the souls of the departed are kept 
in Hades until the day of judgment, and that ‘‘ Hell” in our 
received version must in this place have the’ same general meaning 
ds in the preceding passage. In St. Luke we are told, that the 
‘*rich man also died and was buried; and in Flades (év rg gén) - 
he lift up his eyes being in torments.” Here Hades is specified as 
a place of punishment, and as separated from Paradise, or Abra- 
ham’s busom, by a great impassable gulf. The repentant thief 
was in Paradise; St. Paul was carried up there, and tells us, 
that there ‘‘are the spirits of just men made perfect.” It follows, 
that Hades, or the receptacle of departed spirits, is divided into a 
place for the righteous, and into a place for the wicked. For 
Christ was in Hades, where his soul was not left, but returned to 
his body, which did not see corruption; and the rich man was also 
in Hades,—Lazarus and the repentant thief were both in Paradise, 
and Christ was with that thief in Paradise: therefore the Hades of 
the blessed is synonymous with Paradise, and Hades is divided into 
two places; and our translation has used the word HELL indiscri- 
minately for both, and for Gehenna, the place assigned for the 
souls of the condemned after the day of judgment. 

It will be necessary to anticipate a difficulty, which may present 
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itself, on the consideration that the soul is received into a state of 
bliss before the judgment day. It has been shown from Sacred Writ, 
that there is a distinction between the souls of the righteous and 
those of the wicked; it follows that there must have been a judg- 
ment, because without a judgment no distinction can exist. We 
may then conclude, that on that awful day the final award will be 
pronounced with terrible solemnity. 

Before the question of the situation of Hades is entered on, it 
may be useful to remark, that Christ was a perfect example of what 
would occur to the righteous afterdeath, The physical life which 
belonged to the human nature of Christ was extinct, and the body 
laid in a sepulchre ; -so will our physical life be extinguished, and 
our bodies committed to a grave. His soul went to that Hades or 
Paradise where are the spirits of the just; so did the soul of the 
repentant thiéf, and so will those of the righteous. Christ resumed 
his body, and thus offered positive proof that the soul lived after 
death. His body became glorified, and ascended into heaven ; so 
will the righteous be ‘‘ raised in incorruption,” with bodies ‘ like 
unto his glorious body.” On the situation of Hades, Pearson, 
Horsley, Warburton, Bull, and a long list of other prelates and 
learned divines, have written. The space allotted for subjects of 
this nature will permit only the result of arguments to be given; for 
more detailed information these writers must be referred to. 

It was the opinion of Athanasius, Clemens of Alexandria, Ori- 
gen, and Epiphanius, that Hades was situated beneath, in the cen- 
tral parts of the earth. The third article of our Church in the age 
of Henry 6th stated the same; and the learned and eloquent 
Bishop Horsley thought that Christ descended into the ‘“ subterra- 
nean regions,” to preach to ‘‘ myriads who perished in the general 
‘deluge, and found their tomb in the waters of that raging ocean.” 
Bishop Horsley founded his opinion on 1 Pet. iil. 18. 19.—‘ For 
Christ hath also once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us unto God, being put to death in the flesh, but 
made alive by the Spirit, by which (Spirit) also he went and 
preached unto the Spirits (now) in prison ; which were formerly dis- 
obedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah while the ark was preparing,” &c.; but this foundation 
of Bishop Horsley is untenable, since the verses of St. Peter refer 
to the preaching of Christ by the same Spirit, by virtue of which 
he was raised from the dead, to those who in the time of Noah were 
disobedient, before the flood, while the ark was preparing, 
and who now in prison await their final judgment. Christ, 
therefore, preached to them through Noah while they lived and 
were disobedient, and not after they died; and therefore, in- 
stead of being able to draw the conclusion from these words 
of Peter, that Christ descended to subterranean regions, we find 
the Apostle referring to the preaching of Christ to the disobe- 
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dient antediluvians while the ark was preparing, and at the same 
time teaching us that Christ existed before the deluge of the 
world: since, without the deputed power, Noah could not have 
foretold the impending punishment, and warned the people to 
repent; and as he was deputed, it infers that one existed who 
did depute him, and this one was Christ. Bishop Horsley not 
only supposed that Christ descended to ‘‘ subterranean regions,” 
but also ‘to triumph there:” but this triumph over principa- 
lities and powers (Col. ii. 15.) was performed on the cross; and 
both that reference and the text in Eph. iv. 8. 9. are considered 
by the profound Pearson to be “more proper to persuade the con- 
trary.” The erudite Secker more correctly concluded, that Christ 
between his death on the cross and his resuming his body was 
_ “in the same state and place where other spirits of just men made 
' perfect are.” 

The words of our Creed, ‘‘ descended into Hell,” seem to decide 
that Hades is beneath the surface of this earth. But the Scriptures 
no where expressly declare that Christ ‘‘ descended into Hell.” In 
the Creed of Aquileia, where this tenet was first promulgated, it 
was intended to express the burial of Christ, and the descent of 
his body into the grave. And in the Epistle to the Ephesians, where 
it is said, ‘‘ Now that he ascended, whatis it, but that he descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth?’ St. Paul distinctly referred 
to the pre-existence of Christ, who passed by the nature of angels 
and took on himself the nature of man, and ‘‘ descended first into 
the lower parts of the earth;” then, after perfecting the redemption 
of man, again ascended to the right hand of Power and Glory. 
Thus there is no foundation for supposing that Christ descended 
into Hades, but that he went to Hades, where the spirits of the 
righteous are kept. 

Saint Paul was caught up, first into the third or highest heaven, 
of which we hope to be inhabitants after the consummation of all 
things; and afterwards saw the intermediate glories and joys of 
Paradise, where the spirits of the just were in bliss. It has been 
shown, that Paradise and the Hades to which Christ went are the 
same. St. Paul did not descend, but did ascend. Elias was 
carried up to heaven: therefore, the place of bliss to which 
he was carried was not beneath, and we conclude that this 
place was Paradise; since he afterwards appeared with Moses, a 
just man, at the transfiguration of Christ: therefore, we can only 
conclude from Scripture, that Hades is noé in the ‘ subterranean 
regions,” but in some place without the confines of the world. 

The question on the condition of the Soul in Hades, will be 
more briefly dispatched. All metaphysical discussion on the act- 
vity of the soul from its being immaterial, or rather not composed 
of any combination of matter with which we are acquainted, will 
be avoided. Bacon has well observed, that all such subjects must 
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be ** bound over at last unto religion, there to be determined and 
defined ; for otherwise they still lie open to many errors and illu- 
sions of sense.” The conclusion to which we wish to arrive, will 
be hastened if we at once state, That throughout the Scriptures 
sleep refers to the body; and death, when referring to mortals, to 
the extinction of physical existence. Therefore, the soul does not 
remain in a state of torpidity; and the body returns to the dust, 
but the spirit shall return to God who gave it. The spirits of the 
just are in the hands of God in Hades, where no torment shall 
touch them. And the Apostle lays it down for certain, ‘that whilst 
we are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord,” and 
consequently detained from our happiness. Samuel forewarned 
Saul of the destruction which awaited him and his army. Moses 
and Elias were both in existence when Christ was transfigured, 
and many saints arose after the resurrection of Christ, and went 
into Jerusalem: therefore, the souls of the righteous are not only 
not ina state of torpidity, but active, and enjoying bliss in Para- 
dise ; while the souls of the wicked are each in (‘‘ roy rémov rov 
tdcov”) their own proper place, and fully awake to the misery of 
their doom. 

When our physical existence is terminated, those organs by 
which we received ideas, or communicated them to others, are 
destroyed ; and as all the voluntary muscles by which we gave 
locomotion to our bodies and to our souls, (for the soul is united 
to the body during life,) are no longer obedient to the will, it may 
be asked, whether the soul \has in itself the powers, for the full 
development of which during this life the bodily organs were 
necessary, of communicating and receiving ideas, or whether it 
has some form to which it is allied during its detention in Hades. 

Many instances are related in Holy Writ, of directions received 
by individuals during sleep, when the organs necessary for the re- 
ception of information are not in an active state; therefore, the 
soul can receive ideas without the media of the senses: but be- 
cause it can receive ideas from superhuman powers, we cannot 
conclude that it can communicate them. We might be led by the 
words of St. Paul, who saw the spirits of just men in the Hades 
of the blessed, to conclude, that no form was allotted to the soul 
in that state ; but on considering that the Greek term used by the 
Apostle is that which is invariably applied to existent beings who 
have left this life, we find no ground from his words for conclud- 
ing that the soul is not united to any form, until the souls of the 
righteous receive a glorified body, like that with which Christ as- 
cended into heaven. On the other hand, powerful reasons may be 
given for inducing us to believe, that some form is allotted to the 
soul. Samuel was known to Saul, and spoke to him, and foretold 
his destruction. His prediction of events, proves that it was by 
divine permission he appeared. If Samuel had not a form, Saul 
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could not have known him. Moses and Elias were seen by the 
Apostles, when Christ was transfigured ; therefore, they had forms: 
they also talked with him, and ‘appeared in glory.” A parable 
is a representation or similitude, under which something else is 
figured. In the parable of Lazarus and Dives we have the states 
of the wicked and the righteous, immediately after death, figured : 
from which we learn two things, that some judgment takes place 
immediately after death, and that some form is allotted to the soul, 
and also powers of perception and of communiéation, for they are 
spoken of as knowing each other and communicating. Stackhouse, 
Cudworth, and many other justly celebrated men, considered that 
the soul is united to some form; and nearly all the ancient philo- 
sophers were of the same opinion, and the belief is prevalent 
among the most civilised, and the most savage races of men; the 
Scriptures in no instance state that the soul operates, excepting 
when allied to gome visible form. 

The question whether spirits exist, which have never been mor- 
tal inhabitants of this earth, and are yet allowed to have commu- 
nication with it, seems at first to be involved in the deepest ob- 
scurity ; but taking Scripture for the foundation of our opinions, 
we shall not find it so difficult, as it at first appears, to rear a super- 
structure, which, if not defined in all its parts, will at least leave an 
impression on the mind not to be easily effaced. We are expressly 
informed, that angels ‘are all ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” Of the 
nature of these celestial messengers we know nothing, since tke 
term angel is a name of office, not of nature: the appearance 
usually assumed by them in their intercourse with men, bas been 
that of the human form; whether we consider the angel who way- 
laid Balaam, those who were entertained by Abraham, or those 
who, clothed in white, were sitting in the sepulchre of Christ. The 
profound Pearson considers, that “ certainly they have a constant 
and perpetual relation to the children of God,” and that they have 
a particular sense of our condition; for Christ has assured us, that 
there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth. They are also called the angels of men, according 
to the admonition of Christ, ‘‘‘itake heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father.” Burnet, Warburton, 
Bull, Grotius, and many more, with several of the Fathers of the 
Church, have not only beld this general opinion; but Grotius and se- 
veral of the Fathers have thought, that every Christian of exemplary 
piety has an angel directed to protect hint. It. was the opinion of 
Archbishop Secker, ‘that Christians have also communion with 
holy angels ;” and with that learned and pious man the great Pear- 
son fully accords, in these words: ‘The truly good partake of the 
care and kindness of the blessed angels, who take delight in the 
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ministration for their benefit.” Stackhouse considers them as assist- 
ing us, through the whole course of our lives, in working out our 
salvation. . 

Whether the soul that has once reached the ‘ undiscovered 
country,” is detained in a region ‘ from whose bourn no traveller 
returns,” is a question on which much more might be said, than 
it would be possible to condense within the limits of a periodical 
publication. Some general remarks only will be advanced. It is 
perhaps impossible to say, how long the soul remains attached to 
the body after the physical life is extinct. In cases of suspended 
animation, in which no traces of physical life can be discerned, 
and which would end in death, by the application of artificial 
means the physical powers are restored, and the soul again ani- 
mates the body. During the time that the animation has. been 
suspended, the person appears to have been as unconscious of exist- 
ence as if in the deepest sleep. We have not received the least 
account of what occurred to the souls of those who were restored 
to life, either by Prophets, the Messiah, or the Apostles. But we 
see, that when it has been deemed necessary by the Almighty, the 
souls of those who were inhabitants of this earth have returned. 
The re-appearance of Moses, Samuel, Elias, and the spirits of the 
saints who came into Jerusalem after the resurrection, was con- 
hected with the great scheme of redemption. Samuel foretold the 
death of Saul, and the succession of David, whom he had sup- 
ported during the life of Saul, and from whom the Messiah’s 
earthly parent was descended. When Moses and Elias appeared 
with Christ at his transfiguration, it was indicative that the Law 
and the Prophets bore testimony to him. And when the saints 
arose and went into Jerusalem, it was in confirmation that He had 
brought ‘life and immortality,” (i. e. immortal life) to light. The 
foundation for the general belief in apparitions, Dr. Gray consi- 
ders to have arisen from the miraculous interposifions which were 
displayed to the Jews. It should always be remembered, that 
every visible miraculous interposition was for the purpose of attain- 
ing publicly some great end; even, those which do not at first 
sanction the conclusion, when examined minutely, will be found to 
maintain and illustrate it. Though it is admitted, that the Apocry- 
phal records, called the books of Maccabees, cannot be quoted as 
authorities on points of doctrine, yet they have ever been consi- 
dered as very valuable histories. In the 3d chap. of the 2d Book, 
is the well-known account of the apparition which prevented Heli- 
odorus from plundering the Temple. The manner in which it is 
narrated, is striking. ‘‘ For there appeared unto them a horse with 
a terrible rider on him, and adorned with a very fair covering ; and 
he ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus with his fore feet ; and 
it seemed that he that sat on the horse had complete harness of 
gold. Moreover, two other young men appeared before him, nota- 
ble in strength, excellent in beauty, and comely in apparel, who 
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stood by him on either side, and scourged him continually, and 
gave him many sore stripes. And Heliodorus fell suddenly unto 
the ground, and was compassed with great darkness: but they 
that were with him took him up, and put him into a litter.” This © 
apparition is related as having been public, in the presence of wit- 
nesses: it was such as could be judged of by the outward senses. 
A record remains of the fact, and that written at a period not very 
far removed from the time in which it happened. Heliodorus is said 
' to have offered sacrifice in the Temple, and made vows, and to 
have told the whole matter to the king. The object for which the 
apparition appeared, was that of vindicating “the insulted sanctity 
of the Holy Temple.” The consideration of these circumstances 
leads us to rely on the credibility of this wonderful account. Init 
we find means proportioned to the end, and no intermixture of 
those trifles and individual benefits with which the majority of the 
stories of preternatural appearances abound. 
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In Nicostratum. 


In Nicostratum, p. 1250.1. 11. éreid9 2 éy ra& mapdvrs od Sive- 
TAs TOIT HL amavTa TA YoNUaTa, ApyUoloy Mev enol OD me&perTiV, OUD 
exw oud autres: Tay 0 xTydTwv cos THY Eudy xlyonus 6, TH BovAss, 
_Gevra rod éxsAolmou &pyugiou dooy évdet oor, eviauToy droxnw yonrbos 
TA apyupin, xk cmodovves ToIs Lévoss. 

Emendandum videtur; trav 8 xtyparov cos Tov Euwy EDIHMI 
d,tb BovAgs Oevra Tod exsdolmou apyuplov, doov evoel oor, eviavTdy— 
x. T-A. Vel ray 08 xryparwv cos tay Ena xlypnus 6 Ts BodAsi® 
QTE bevra rot éxsidolrov dpyuplov, doov evel cos, EviavTdv—x, T. A. 

In Nicostratum, p. 1251. 1. 3. rods re Adyous exqépes nov, eldws, 
nal eyypage tw Oymoolw dmpdoxanroy e& eudavav xaractacews emi- 
Boryy saxoolas xab Sena Spayucds, Sid Avxldov rod purwbpod mosy- 
Tapmevos THY Dinny. 

** eudavy xaracrycas pro Exhibere poni ait, (Budzeus) ut de 
exhibendis tabulis testamenti.. unde zudavayv xaractacis, Actio 


ad exhibendum.” H. Steph. Thes. Ling. Gr, IV. 27. a. 
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In Cononem. 


In Cononem, p. 1259. I; 21. be 2p, TOUS ahextpudvens MijL00- 
peEvos Tous vEVIANXOT AS. ob 8 xpareiv ToIs ayxwow adtoy HElouy, dye 
mreguywy, TAS mAeupas. 

“ of 0 xporely ToIs dey xiiovy lege.” Wolf. 
“ xpareiv| Correxi xpoteiv Plaudere.” Reisk. 

Conjeceram : o} 8 ’APATTEIN toils dyxaow adrov iEloww—ras 
TAEUpaS. 

In Cononem, p. 1269. I. 15. gact yae TA pao THT apEVOY TOUS 
muidaes avtov, (Koyvwva,) xara todrmy opeio bas, xa} apes Ties betes 
xo arenas emaparea bar, ob oy Kéovay, 6 Towros, mor0 erry 
dud: ovdE mOAAOU Beir AAA’ 4 pend? eopxoy pendev ay Cmooas, Hare 
be by waldo, dy py vouttere, mynd av pmedAnous, AAA xav Sriody mo 
Qcov mpdrepoy. 

Emendandum puto : aAN 6 pyd evopxoy padev ay pdoees HATA 
TE 0} raidwv, (dv wy voulfere) 008 av medAnoas, aAAR xav Srioiiv 
T. T 





In Calliclem. 


In Calliclem, p. 1273. L, 21. — oure TrEOY AY HY DLIV Tuxopay- 
TOUCHY obey. AA eh qveynare TOTE peaorupa, xa ememaproparte, yuy 
come porwvey av éxeivos, eidws axgipirc, Omws elyev Exacta TouTwY, xa 
TOUS padios polo paptupovyras TouToIS ebnAEy EV. 

“ souross redit ad Calliclem et Callicratem et socios eorum. 
Reisk. 

Ad Calliclem et Callicratem et socios eorum, ques nunc 
compellat orator, verbis in secunda persona, jvéyxare, érenaprd- 
garbe, usus, rourobs redire non potest. Ad illos significandos 
Opi, non ToUTOIS, postulasset contextus verborum 5 ut 1. 18. 
TAcOY dy ny 9 iy cuxopayrotoy oddey. Melior igitur vulgata lec- 
tio rovTous. p.cptupas scilicet. 

In Calliclem, p. 1281.1. 20. 6T1 0 00x aBsxodpuey pendav, & Eroyos 
pay mpeey emir QemEly TONS eidéowy, i io01s xa xo1vois” erosuos O° Opevovecs 
Toy YOpaLoy Opxoy. Taira yae wopel ioyupotara mapeyertas toils 
adrois Bpty Oponpondosy. 

Tois avTOIS Umiv ouwuoxdos, est, Vobis judicibus, qui et ipsi 
jurastis. 
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In Dionysidorum. 


In Dionysidorum, p- 1290. 1]. 10. Bude ah ou, gyolv, eusobmod- 
uny erepa mAcin, xab pereterAduyy Tov yomov, xah Ceo améoTELAa 5 

perefaipeiodas, "Transferre. Onera, e navibus alteris egesta, 
in alteras imponere. 
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In Eubulidem. 


In Eubulidem, P- 1310.1. 9. Todrw yiyvovrees TETToLDES Tass" 
ex yey nS Tompirroy erxXE yuvan0s, buydrng xo vids, Q OVO LLC ‘Aw 
Béwy* éx 8 THs Uoregoy Xaagerrgarns, 7 mane 4 cal xah Timoxoarns. 

Fors. é« 0& tis Uorepoy, Xougsrrpary § i earnp 4 eui— 

Tn Eubulidem, p. 1312. I. ult. loaos oymau Tihs more obra H Eun 
wytyp éritbevcey adray. ov yep a ThpEpoy nyse daysety evopxoy adrois 
pouprupelv, GAN’ a TY Oe TOY rpovov wozray, cory Thy husrepay pey 
pTepee, witty 82 tTovToU vounsbopevqy. nal yelp el Tamesvoy 7 Tri, THY 
aArnbercy ov Pevywo" od yap él memres meV, poinhnapey, aN él wy 
modirett. ovds mol Puxiis, oud mepl Xpnperooy ip eotly 6 morpaay 
devo, arn imp yevaus. ToAAa Tete xh dovAsna Tp cey/ Warr ot TOUS 
2dzudepous n mevie Biakeras mosey. 2 ois GAgowT av, w avOpes aby- 
VIO, Oincsdrepoy i; 7 7 007 AMONAUOITO. 

De eo, qui, si peregrinitatis damnatus esset, vendendus erat, 
cul, ut ipse ait, pereundum fuit, judicium meph puxys esse non 
male dici potuisset. sed, ut ut sit hoc, saltem em pag biovucroy est 
Puxiis. Legendum, cs mepi Toxys, ovo: mepl xpywatwy, huiv erry 
6 mapwv aywy. De fortuna, sive prospera sive adversa, 

In Eubulidem, p. 1313.1. 24. odxodyv Sewdv, & avdpes Sixaoral, 
ei wey cAayoy lepeds, women mpoexpidyy, der av ws xal adroy Oder Umep 
TOUTWY, xa} TOTOV MET eno8 cuvive’ viv 08 rods auUTods ToUTOUS Ene 
peel adrav od8e cuvivden cay. 

Iterandum videtur ¢i.—odxody deivov —ei pedv, ei EAceyov bepeus — 
2820 dv we nad adroy duew,—x, T. A, 

In Eubulidem, p. 1314.1. 17. éya 3, b avbpes oixaoral, (nab 
[208 mos Aids xael Beaoy pydels GoouBion, pon? ee a pEAAw Azyewy ax 
Qeody) euavroy aqveciov imelAnpe, wo mep bucay Exnoros EaUToV, pirege 
Eapyiis vopnibeoy, ymep gig mcs dmopalyw,—marépa mari, w cvdoEs 
anveaios, Toy adroy Tpomoy. 

aormep Oudy Exaotos Eavrdv) adyvalov Umeiange scilicet. 

go me civem Atheniensem esse autumo, lisdem de causis, 
eisdem argumentis nitens, quibus unusquisque vestrum, 

In Eubulidem, p. 1315. 1, 24. iz’ bya Fivos; mov weerobxsoy 
xarabels 5 i i Ths Tay emioy mOTOTE 5 TOU mos: arroug Onuoras edu, 
xah ov duvybels é Exsivoug melas, dep Ewauroy eveyoarya ; 

OeUo') eis Tov Oxmov Tay “AMpougioy. 

In Eubulidem, p. 1517. 1. 27. ay expos To ee mare! TOTE, OU 
pdvoy ov noernyopyaey GAN ovds THy Widoy 7 ee bed te ws oux ny adynvaios. 
TH robro BiAoy 5 5 OT) AMATHS e00gs Onmorys elven. 

ork amino as edoke Onuorns elves.) ex hoc, quod omnibus calculis, 
inter quos nimirum erat et Eubulidis, patrem meum Halimusio- 
rum municipem esse decretum sit. 
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Hic igov dees est, suum singularem, unum unius, calculum 
demittere. Liquet hoc ex sequentibus ella, P- 1318. EvBou- 
Aids adroc ovToct, jine eveypagny ayn, rcotl BuooayTes oi Oyo 
Bixcctions mares meph eu.00 tyy ido ePEpov, outs xaTHYOpNT eV, ouTe 
evavtiav tTHy Widov x yveyne. Male igitur Reiskius, in Indice 
Grec. Demosth. jgov yveyxev hoc loco interpretatur, ’ Proposuit 
ad deliberandum. 

In Eubulidem, p. 1318. 1. 23. ef de beh Thy Onprcep ry heey devel, 
ov yy doy iSovr peor Tivic, ev 7 Biadogos & eyevomny slower 6DelAoy- 
Tas moANovs moray pioboress TELEVIDY, ou} erep a Tay reosveny oingna- 
xSIT KY, eyo peay ay Bovroiuny 8 bpas axovely. arr lows ew Tov mpaey- 
paras bmorn er de TANT slvaut, anel xab ToT’ exe sae TExpAhQioy 
ws cuverTyc ny. ex Te aly T00 opxou een ren ay TO Wyreiodas yrauy 
Ty Bincuorary, rec ouTEe xH0IT Os Eyex” our’ emPoas. 

émel nab ToUr’ Eyw Seinvivar Texurorov ws cuvertyoay sequentibus, 
non precedentibus aptum est. Distinguendum ergo ad hune 
modum, éyw ply av Bovroiuny Opects axovery, BAN tows sw row 
mpaywatos UmorAgperde Tob’ elvos. Ens} xa TOUT’ eyo Serxvivas Tex- 
pyploy ws cuveotycay’ &x Te yap TOU ogxou—x. tT. r. 

In Eubulidem, P- 1319.1. 26. @ divigume, Ts ny Tos Tari 5 
woh Oodxpiros. Oinelos TivEc elvots peeoTUpoUCW adTw $s mavu ye mpa- 
Tov pey vs Terrages aveiol, eit” dveiadods, eid’ of ay: avepias Aa- 
Bovres adrav. “In Augustano est ara” Reisk. fors. adrot. 
Oovxelrov scilicet. 

Sequitur e vestigio;—sira bparopes eit’ "AToAAwVOE TAT pwou xa 
Aids ? goxelou yevyntal? el? ols jipha tavuta’ 0 of Onudras OnAAKIS 
avrov dedoximacias, nual apyas dokas, xa) adrol diel diopevos Pal~ 
VOYT Ah. Y 

Legendum : : if of Onporas, TA: TOAAAHIG cbr oy dedoximaodas xas 
een chs apes, xa) avTO! diel diopevos alvovrcts. 

TH TOAAAKIC auToy Cadoxinao das nob apy as aera, Ko quod in 
solennibus investigationibus ab illis seepe probatus sit, necnon 
magistratus gesserit. 


In Theocrinem. 


In Theocrinem, p. 1323. I. 1. mpobedopces— dm avi pdomwy, 04 
muarevdevres bg Hueco dick THY mpos ToUTOY ex fpay, xas mubopuevor Ta 
mparyparee, xah Gyo avres éu.0} ouvarywvieia Bees, eyuaradshoimas yovi 
pee, xa) SiaAdauyras pos TouTOY ey TOls EMWOIs Tory Long Wy WOTE LOI 
pede Tov cuvepodyre elves, Edy Ly Tis Kom Mob THY oineloy Bondy. 

Infra, po h335. emeh Siers meodedop.cth bia Tas TouTwy irauplas, 
éxeivws ByAov vulv gota, xareirw 6 xypuk obrool tov Anwoodevny. 
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obx avaByoetas. TovTou 8 alriov toriv, ob TO ees Und TIVWY MemeIojLE- 
vov évdeiEas TouTovl, GAAG TO TouTOvi xual Tov apts xaADdMEVOY OiaAE= 
Avo bees. 

In Theocrinem, p. 1827. 1..17. Toad y’ dv & avdpes "Abyvaion, 
Agwyridas Tous avaynacavras amodovyvas Beoxplvyy Tas EnTa pas Exy- 
vETAT av LaAAOY 7H) TOUTOY. 

Tas énta pvas) TAS Emranogias Soauymac Oyrovdts, as woAy ev Taig 
evluvass TH Erwvonw THS aUTOU PUAys. 

In Theocrinem, p. 1336. 1. 7. Oeoxpiyyg ei obront ToUTOV Oscb- 
ny Torpavounay-— Pavepdrs aDyxe THs YPxdrs, ep’ 7 Bence Taayrot . 
emery parparo Tim psce. mas 5 ; ovdey xaivoY Srampatcwevos, aN OmEe 
ETEpol TIVES TOY Ouoloy TOUT. 

IIés; Qua ratione. Deinde sequitur ratio: tov wiv Anwoodévyy 
TIS —%. TA: 

In Theocrinem, p. 1340. 1, 20. wore 4p [es rer} oes Bonbelv 
AUTO 5 TG OT ay 7 yey Thpooplos Haro TOUS vopous n; perexyaoy Oe adros 
roy avn TNS TOU TAT OG aruy bees; p0v0s ay » lint Lge i) TATNPs 


omeg viv cupPEByxe 5 
wovos xaTaAsAsimmévoc) Destitutus amicis. 


In Neeram. 


In Newram, p. 1354. 1. 23. xak elyov, xai eecpiivro doov 7Pov- 
AovTo aur y (Neaiga) Xpovov. mEAAovTES Oe yapely, mooayopevoug ty 
avry , OTs ov BovAovTas avTiy, oda aut ay eraipay Veyernpevyy, pay 
ev Koplvbe epryatomerny, ovo Uno mopvoBor xe oucay arr yoews ay 
aurois ey eAaT Toy Te TaprYyUpIOY reopic or Bea map avtis ) xaréberayv, 
xal avTHY TAUTYY apg Th ayedov & Ex our ay. 

“© QAN yoéas av aUTOIS Ein) avTI TOU BouAomevors, H HOU av avToIS 
ey. Sed suspecta est scriptura.” Wolf. 

iy non habet editio Pauli Manutii, nec Hervag. secunda. 
Lege AN Hewes a ay avTOl EAuTToy TE Tapyupioy xoplo cabot map aurTng 
7 apt Se xab AUTHV—X. T. Aj 

In Newram, p. 1362. 1. 17. dpay 8¢ Peas rwe adr hy ourE x0o= 
play ovoay, ouTe JéAoucay adrov angoar tas, chu, OF xe} TET UG PEVOS 
Tongans non OTs Srepavou wey oux E17 duyarne, Nealgas oe 70 pev 
mparrov eEnmatyon or ay yuaro ws Zrepavou buyer pe Aap Bevo ach 
ou Neaipas, arhAd TOUTW eg aot Is aur yy yuvainos oug ay mT Epoy mov 
THUTY TUVOINTT AS. boryioGels & eal rovross amaci——exBarags THy 
dvb peumoy. 

Scribendum | puto ance OF xxl memUg MeEvOg Tapas yoy OTs Sre- 
Pavan pe oUx GIy Suyarnp, Neaipas be (70 wev 'AP mparov eSnma- 
rbn br’ Hyyvaro ws rehavou Guyaréoc AapPayay xai od Neaipas, 
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LAA tourw e& aorNs abriy yuveuxds ovoay modrepoy mply TavTy TUVOI~ 
xyes") dpryiobels 8 ext tovtois—x. T. A. 

In Newram, p. 1362. 1. 24. ex Bahass THY dvb porroy xal THY 
TPOince OVX santo BIBtoort. Aux dvros de Tob Rrepavov aUTm olany oirov eis 
"‘Ddeiov. tig mpornds xaTa Tov volLoy, 0g xeAevEl, eay AmOmEMTN THY yu- 
varia, Amodidovas Thy moti gay Oe Hy, én’ éyye’ 6Borois ToxoPopEly, 
xe) olrov sig "Dwelov elves Cineoacbasr bmép THs yuvainds To xuplor 
ypaperau 6 Doactwp Srépavov—x. T. A. 

“€ rig moods] Hac duo verba delevi ex mente Salmasii.” 
Reisk. 

Retinendum videtur tis moins sed inserendum ¥ i. Aang dyr06 
83 Tot Mrepavov attra dinyy clrov eis "“Qdeiov, "H ris mpoinds, xara 
TOV VOMOV—X. T. A, 

In Newram, p- 1363. 1. 12. yvods 8 ors xbuyedoet, eLeheyr bets 
Eevns Ouyarcgn é eyyeyunnevees, [neh] tals eovaross Snwloss mepimeceiy, 
SiarAAarreras | pos tov Opacropa. 

“* Aut xai est delendum, aut meoimereh in tertia persona sing. 
futuri indicativi legendum.” Reisk. 

Nec hoc, nec illud. xal rais toxarass Snuloss, est, VEL ulti- 
mis suppliciis.— EVEN, 

In Nezram, p. 1381. 1, 2. ‘Innoxparns elme wAaTaLEaS Elvcs 
"Abnyalous,——nacrauveua be Tods mrarauseos elg Tovs Bymous xal Tas 
Qurds. emesdey 08 vepybDo, ad ebeorw & ers "Alnvain pydevi yiyvecdas 
TUT AIEDY, pa ed pomevep mape Tov oymov Tou ’ AOnvectooy. 
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eoThy Exar Ta ddove Uudiv, nab Td Toy aAAwY eimely EmioTATAI, TOMY 
d avros exactos ov Xeagierraas § . 

An zoiwy 8 auros EXLTTOS OD xaiper ; ; Nam yaiperas, quod pro- 
pius, Datidi magis forsitan conveniret quam Demostheni. 
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iceyeiv. 
_sicw agigercs) Figura a militibus sumta, intra tela hostium | 


irruentibus, atque ita irrita reddentibus. 
Procemia, p. 1429. 1. 19. od yde evdelo pros boxe Adryov oude 
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evexce onpnyopelv eh morrebea bc, Tous 8& pymw TovToU debuxorars 
melpety, PahAoy omans ed dofoucs Adve, cmovdate, } mae Eovoy, & wy 
Aevyougi, Th TUMPEpoY mpandnret os. 

TovTOV) Tob Syunyopev scilicet—qui quid in dicendo efficere 
possint, nondum specimen dederunt. 

Procemia, p. 1429. i 27, Aoxeiré pos Binccehons, ob w avopes Abyvecion, 
mpooexery Toy vouy, ey Th imoryolto Upely THUTA dinase xo} TUM PEPOVT A 
Seikery dvta, Oaip wy Bovrsvopeda, 

Legendum videtur Aoxeiré pros Sixaiwg AN, w avdpes ’ Abyvecios, 
TOOTEVELY —X. Ta Ae 
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xeTe) Si recte principio statuissetis, 
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xo} eo} TULPEpELY peal, TaUT euob Te eimely GAbeiv ex) vouv, xah Outy 
ErcoBees, 7 yap mavra TQOmOY Surely WHO abt Guoiw barepov, y poevias, 
H xéQ00us Bvexa eomovdaxdros dhoaim’ av elves. 

vixyoust) Sententiam suam probare. Efficere ut sententia sua ~ 
aliorum sententiis preferatur. 

Procemia, p. 1438. 1. 26. Hearoy pay ovdev ors KaIvOV, w avboes 
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moar Tew Th Gey. 

Toig Ookaor mao’ duiv) Decretis vestris. 

Proemia, p. 1441. |. 27. bye 0 odx dmorgeomas AEyew & 
boxes Ho, xoukrEp pay Hryoumevous ucts. 

“ xaimep dpay yy. 0.) ‘Tametsi vos duci video. yyousas nun- 
quam passiva significatione legi. quare xnAovjgvous legendum 
censeo, id est demulceri: vel reilopevous ¢, persuaderi, vel potius 
(quod est et scripture et pronunciationi propius) ydowevous Tou- 
TOIs, (S. ToS ELamatucs THY pyTogwy, vel rouTOIs TOIS Aovyors: quod 
perinde est) delectari.” Wolf. 

* Dedi de meo épav imoupevovg. V. Hesych. v. imougevous.” 
Reisk. 

F. jAaynwevous. 
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™po odov Ts TEPalVOITS. 

Corrigendum puto:—oure To TAY LOT Ob xslpe yévoito, 000” Upels 
aromaregor paveinrs, *H ei ds tay bokavroy ob Upmly megas pnbey & eyely 
Soxoin, pnd, agevtes 2 MH TUBE PEL, TOY po O0ov Th mrepecivorre. 
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be axoug dy Toy Upndiy, xa Drampwavray é ETh’ QVCO NUITEN, aAAnY 
tive omoWiav obyt Bixnclay Zyov haveln, 
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Reiskius ra peév y%e dedit. Verurn cum de re, non de per- 
sona agatur, genitivus potior guaip dativus, post Tuy yvalen. 
Malim igitur, TOY piv yap, Adyou wy tuxdvra, memeirbas B. v. 9. 
a. &. TUYYVOULN. 

rocemia, p. 1444.1. 28. pao alae 5) avopes Abyvetion, map’ éxel~ 
VOLS [EXP meV TOU boku, yvdeny Hy ay EXUO TOS oar Aeyew. emeloay 


e emixugwby, TaUTA dmavras emcsyev xed TUMMOUTT EL, xa TOUS aYTEI~ 
mOVT aS. 


BF. pexps piv rod Sofas TI, 
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Oixcelay mony opces THY aoxviy TOU Adyou' xab ouds Ta mavTa Epa. 


“ xak odds ta mavra éom) Neque omniadicam, Suspecta mihi 
lectio est, sed nihil habeo melius.’ > Wolf. 


Legenduin xal AE Ta TavTA eQd). 

ade, Sic; h. e. xa Boayéws xz} Sixccios. 
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Corrigendum f. BOPAETPENTAN & Upc. 
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quid dicam excipi. For except, L know not what,— 
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2& wiv) BF. eg dev pdomreny cmovoaiwy’” Wolf, 

inime gentium. 2E idiwv o. xa 8. a. est, Ex iis qui antea, 
privati, virl probi et justi fuissent. Tollendum comma post 
chisw, pendet enim é& idiwy a mapatevyvimevas. 


‘SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 
ROMAN TRAGEDY. 





ConcERNING few parts of ancient literature have so many erro- 
neous or half-true ideas been advanced, as concerning Roman 
Tragedy. Natural as this seems, on the one hand, because only 
a few of the Roman tragedies, written by Seneca in a very bad 
taste, have been saved from the wreck of time, and, of course, this 
branch of Roman literature is scarcely known to us: so striking it 
is, on the other, that those ideas proceeded precisely from the 
most eminent tern (e. g. Herder, Lessing, &c.). On a closer ex- 
amination of the subject we find, that those ideas derived their 
origin only from a partial attention to particulars, and not from a 
general consideration of all historical facts. Some have formed 
their judgment on Roman Tragedy after Seneca only ; others again, 
misguided by certain passages of Horace, bave considered it as a 
servile translation, or, at least, as a servile imitation of Greek 
Tragedy; while others, and these by much the greater number, 
have generally denied the capacity for tragic productions to the 
Romans. But if you compare what Horace, Quintilian, Velle]. 
Paterculus, Tacitus (de Caus. Corr. Eloq.), and especially Cicero, 
have written concerning Roman Tragedy, you will find that the 
ancients had a totally different idea of it. 

The tragic attempts of the Romans are to be considered from 
another point of view, than the preceding; and this point must be 
determined by the notion which ought to be formed of Roman li- 
terature in general. What Tennemann (in his history of Philoso- 
phy) has so exquisitely remarked concerning the philosophical 
attempts of the Romans, may be also here universally applied to 
their whole literature. 

It must be allowed, that the Romans had talents for every branch 
of literature ; but it is equally true, that they fell short of the due 
cultivation of these talents, and the full development of their 
higher mental faculties. The first literary efforts of the Romans 
consisted in borrowing, or at most in improving, what the Greeks 
had invented. But in treating the Greek subject, the peculiar 
Roman spirit, which Horace (Ep. ii. 1, 165.) so well marks by 
calling-the Roman natura sublimem et acrem, manifested itself as 
quite different from the Greek. Had this spirit been assiduously 
cultivated for some centuries, the Romans would doubtless have 
ascended in every part of the sphere of literature from step to step, 
that is, to productions of the Roman creation according to the na- 
ture of their particular genius. It is only in history, and in several 
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parts of poetry, that the Romans have reached this summit; but 
neither in philosophy, nor in most branches of poetry, and of arts 
and sciences, had Roman genius time enough. for attaining that 
second step. The poison of immorality, and the destructive 
breath of despotism, attacked the noblest spirits, long before their 
perfect development, in their most vital parts; and Roman litera- 
ture, before the attainment of that elevation, fell into an uninter- 
rupted decay. We must, in general, judge their literary produc- 
tions according to that idea, and, of course, fix the value of the 
single parts of poetry, by examining how far they had arrived at 
high perfection, and Roman originality, before the commencement 
of their retrocession. 

In applying these considerations on Roman Tragedy, we must 
introduce some historical remarks on the origin of their tragedy, 
ou the tragic poets, and some subjects connected with them. 

The first beginning of their Tragedy is to be attributed to Livius 
Andronicus, in the second Punic war; and so in general the 
higher mental culture may be referred to the days of the greatest 
martial glory of that ‘everlasting city,” after she had subdued her ~ 
most dangerous enemies. What Grotius (Pref. ad Exc. e Trag.) 
so justly observed of Aischylus, that ‘he applied his martial 
Spirit to poetry,” may be said of the Romans in a much stricter 
sense. The first attempts of Roman genius were confined to co- 
pying from the Greeks. (Cato ap. Gell. xi. 2..Cic. Tuse. i. 2. 
Gell. xxvii. 21. Horat. Ep. ii. 1,156.) Whether. the first drama 
exhibited at Rome was a tragedy or comedy, or, as some authors 
suppose, both tragedy and comedy were represented in their public 
games; whether the first scenic entertainments (/udi scenici ) 
were celebrated at the festivals of Magna Mater Idea, (Liv. 
xxxvi. 36. ex Valerio Ant.), or Juventas (Atteius ap. Cic. Brut. 
18.), or any other deity, we need not inquire here; (vide Osan- 
nus in Anal. Crit. Berol. 1816. p. 39. sqq.) We add only, that, 
after the explanations of Osannus, we date the first scenic games 
in the year 513. p. Ch. n., and agree with the following words of 
Cassiodorus (vid. Osann.): ‘ His consulibus, ludis Romanis, pri- 
mum trageedia et comeedia in scenam data.’ It is more important 
to observe, that Roman Tragedy, from its earliest origin, has been 
intimately connected with religion. This is, of course, to be con- 
sidered only as an external connexion with religion; whether an 
internal union of this kind may have existed, we shall show here- 
after. It was only in the public games, instituted and celebrated 
in honor of any deity, that dramatic performances were exhibited. 
(Cic. de Legg. ii. 9. Orat. de Harusp. Resp. c. 12. Val. Max. ii. 4, 
1. who relates, that theatres were instituted for the amusement of 
the people, and in honor of deities.) Donatus (de Trag. et Co~ 
meed.) observes, that two altars were placed on the stage, one in 
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honor of Bacchus, the other of that deity in memory of whom the 
games were celebrated. - 

Before we proceed farther, we must give a catalogue of the tra- 
gic poets after the time of Livius Andronicus. Among these are 
enumerated only such as have actually written tragedies; and we 
accompany this list with the necessary literary notices. 

Livius Andronicus is in the same century followed by Cn. Ne- 
vius, Q. Ennius, (cfr.'Q. Enni Fragmenta ab Hier. Columna con- 
quisita, accurante Hesselio. Amst. 1707.) M. Pacuvius (cfr. 
Delle Memorie di M. Pacuvio Dissertazione di Annib. Leo. Napol. 
1763.). 

For our later examination, it is important to observe here, that 
this Ennius composed the first real epic poem having a Roman 
subject; and, of course, Roman tragedy stood in a quite different 
relation to the epopee from the Greek. Whether they had not a 
sort of epic national poetry in earlier times, is another question, 
which we shall discuss hereafter; but the latter had by no means 
any influence on tragedy. 

'L. Attius (Quintil. Inst. Orat. x. p. 97. Vellej. Paterc. 1. 17. 
ii. 9. Ovid. Amor. ii, xv. 88.), who was still living in Cicero’s time, 
and attained to an eminent renown among the tragic poets. 

In the seventh, and beginning of the eighth century, M. Attilius, 
who translated the Electra of Sophocles into Latin verse. Cfr. 
Suet. Jul. c. 84. et ibi Baumgarten-Crusius. 

C. Tittus. Cic. Brut. c. 45. 

C. Jul. Cesar Strabo. L. f. Cic. Brut. 48. Val. Max. til. 7, 11: 
Ascon. ad Cic. Orat. pro M. Sc., who praises him as an orator, and 
tragic poet. C. Jul. Cesar. Suetoniss (c. 56.) says, ‘he com- 
posed, in his youth, the tragedy of Gdipus.” 

Q. Tullius Cicero, brother of Marcus, Cic. epp. ad Quint. fr. 
iii. 8.6.9. What is said in that passage, that he had composed 
four tragedies within the space of sixteen days, tends not to his 
praise. 

In the age of Augustus, C. Octavianus Augustus distinguished 
himself by writing the tragedy called Ajax. Sueton. c. 85. Ma- 
-crob. ii. 4. Suidas calls another, Achilles. 

Asinius Pollio, of whom Horace makes mention so many times; 
Thorbeck has written a beautiful dissertation on his life and poeti- 
cal works (Lugd. Bat. 1820.). 

Pupius. Horat. ep. i. 1.67. Concerning Pupius the Scholiast 
Cruq. observes, that when his tragedies were represented on the 
Roman stage, the audience melted into tears ; which circumstance 
-gave occasion to this distich : 

‘‘Flebunt amici et bene nati mortem meam, 
Nam populus in me vivo lacrimavit satis.” 
<. Titius Septimius. Horat. ep. i. 1, 9. sqq. 
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L. Varius. Quintil. Just. orat. x. p. 97. Tacit. de Caus. Corr. 
Eloq. c. 12. &c. His Thyestes was highly celebrated. | 

C. Turanius and Gracchus. Ovid. e Ponto iv. 16,19.: ‘* Mu- 
saque Turanni tragicis innixa cothurnis—Cum Varus Gracchasque 
darent fera dicta tyranni.” We should probably read here: ‘‘ Va- 
rius.” Cf. Heinsius. This Gracchus is not, as Vossius supposed, 
C. Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius. Cf. Heinsius. 

Ovidius Naso. Trist. ii. 5, 35. v. 7, 27. His Medea was well 
known. Quintilian (Just. orat. x. p. 97.) says: ‘‘The Medea of 
Ovid shows evidently how much this poet would have been able 
to do, if he had chosen rather to regulate his genius than to give 
the reins to his fancy.” 

After Augustus, P. Pomponius Secundus wrote some tragedies 
greatly celebrated by the ancients. Vide Lips. ad ‘Tac. Annal. xi. 
13. Maffei in Verona illustr. 11. p. 13. 

L. Anneus Seneca. Whether all the tragedies which we ave 
under the name of Seneca are to be ascribed to one poet only, or 
were partly written by the philosopher, refer to Jacobs, in ‘* Zusa- 
tzen zu Sulzer’s Theorie iv. 2. p. 339.” Klotschius, Prolusio de 
Seneca uno que supersunt trageediarum omnium autore. Viteb. 
1802. 

Anneus Cornutus. Cfr. Reimarus ad Dion. Cass. ii. p. 1025. 

Persius and Lucanus. Cfr. Sueton. vite. 

Statius wrote the tragedy of Agave ; Juvenal. vii. 92. 

Curiatius Maternus. Tacit. de Oratt. c. 2.3. 9. 

Canius Rufus. Martial. iti, 10. 

Varro, Martial. v. 31. Scava Memor, Martial. ii, 20, 11. 

Tucca et Bussus. Martial. xii. 94. v. 53. ' 

Paccius, Faustus, Rubrenus Lappa, Juvenal. vil. 

Rutilius Geminus, Fulgentius s. v. 

Lampridius. Apollinaris epp. viii. 11.—This Lampridius was 
the last of the tragic poets we find mentioned. These latter repre- 
sented in their works, according to the general course which 
Roman literature took, only a higher degree of that bad taste in 
which Seneca wrote. 

These are all the tragic poets, who may, no doubt, make legal 
claim to’authorship in this branch of poetry, but only a few of them 
to real fame of authors. ‘To complete our historical remarks, we 
may add the following poets, whose claim is of a doubtful nature. 

M. Terentius Varro, indeed, imitated the tragic poets very often 
in his satires; but it is by no means evident, as some have main-. 
tained, that he wrote tragedies. 

Lucius ap. Macrob. Sat. ii. 4. ‘‘ gravis twasicodss rai scriptor.” 
Wieland (ad Horat. ep. ii.) justly remarks, that Varius is here 
meant. 

Aristius Fuscus. Horat. Od. 1. 22. Sat. i. 9, 61. Epp. i. 10.— 
Acron calls him a tragic poet, Porphyrion a comic. 
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Single pieces are often quoted by thelater writers, especially lexi- 
cographers and grammarians, without adding, if they were trage- 
dies, or comedies, or pantomimic pieces, the latter of which were 
very frequent, in later times, as we shall see hereafter. Thus Gel- 
lius (xix. 7.) quotes an Alcestis by a certain Levius ; Fulgentius(s. 
v. antistare) a Crispinus ; Nonius (s. v. cardo) ‘‘ Grajus in Peliadi- 
bus ;” Seneca (Suas. vii.) names a certain Surdinus, but does not add 
if his dramas were tragedies or comedies. The scholiast Cruqu. 
ad Horat. ep. ad p. 288. says: Atlius Lamia, Antonius Rufus, 
Cn. Melissus, Afranius, Africanus, Pomponius, composed trage- 
dies and comedies. Besides this vague dssertion, it is to be 
doubted, whether these plays were written in the Latin or in the 
Greek language, which was frequently used in the later period. 
Cfr. Joh. Lydi de Magistr. Reip. Rom, Lugd. Bat. 1812. lib. i. §. 
40 

Mecenas wrote Octavia (Seneca ep. 19.) and Prometheus (Pris- 
cian. x.8.): but these were, no doubt, only mimic pieces. Cfr. Spal- 
divg ad Quintil. ix. 4, 281. 

That Virgil did not write tragedies, as some have supposed, is 
quite decided (cfr. Martial. epigr. viii. 18.); but whether he is not 
to be numbered among the mimographers, or if these passages (Ma- 
crob. Sat. v. 17. Sueton. Nero 54.) merely assert, that the panto- 
mimes took only detached parts from his celebrated epic poem 
for their exhibitions, is very far from being determined. 

Cassius of Parma. Acrou(ad Horat. epp. i. 4, 3.) and the Scho- 
liast Cruqu. (ad. Sat. i. 10, 61.) say, “this renowned tribune, 
following the interest of Brutus and Cassius, wrote tragedies ;” 
both of them agree in calling one of his tragedies ‘‘ Thyestes ;” and 
Acron adds, that, according to the most generally received opi- 
nion, it was that tragedy, which Varius declared to be his own, 
after having killed Cassius, by order of Augustus, and gained pos- 
session of his writings. We will not pretend to decide whether 
these remarks have any foundation ; but this matter is not to be 
so easily settled, as Wieland (ad Horat. epp. i.) and Ruhnken 
(ad Vellej. Paterc. ii. 8, 6.) supposed. 

Finally, among the Roman tragic poets some emperors are also 
to be classed ; but although it is very probable, and has partly 
been proved by the testimonies of several authors, that Nero (Dio 
Cass, ii. ibique Reimar.), Titus (Eutrop. vii. 14.), and L. Annius 
Verus, (Aurel. Vict. epit. c. 16.) composed poems, yet it does not 
follow that they wrote tragedies. 

By this catalogue it appears, that tragic poetry has been not less 
cultivated by the Romans, than the other kinds of poetry. The 
most renowned among the tragic poets, and those who are most 
frequently quoted, are Pacuvius, Altius, Varius, Asinius Pollio, 
Ovidius, and Pomponius Secundus. 

Of all the Roman tragedies, the number of which some have 
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stated with much probability at 300, none is still extant, except 
those of Seneca, which perhaps deserved less to be saved than 
the most of all those which time has swallowed up in its abyss. 
_ Only single passages, dispersed here and there, and mostly without 

the name of the author or the piece, and very often corrupted, 
that is, all that we have left by the tragic Muse of the Romans ; 
they are rather traces of her existence, than delineation of her life 
and form. Nevertheless several learned men have meanwile at- 
tempted to collect all these smallremnants, and communicate their 
observations on Roman tragedy, as well as their conjectures on 
single poets. The principal works on tragedy are known, and 
what has been well written on single poets we have already partly 
stated. Among the modern writers we must note, besides Les- 
sing (Laocoon), Herder (Von den Wirkungen der Dichtkunst auf 
die Sitten der Vélker, und: Ursachen des gesunkenen Gesch- 
mackes), and Jacobs(Nachtrage zu Sulzer’s Theorie i. B. 1 St., iv. 
B. 2 St.,) F. Schlegel (Geschichte der alten u. neuern Litteratur. 
i. S. 103 sqq.), Plank (Disputatio de origine et indole veteris tra- 
gediz apud Romanos prefixa Ennii Medez. Gotting. 1807.), and 
Baden (de causis neglecte a Romanis tragedie. Gotting. 1789.) 
It is to be regretted, that these authors presupposed the insignifi- 
cance of tragic poetry in the Romans, and only searched for the 
reasons. ‘The observations of Wieland (ad Horat. Ep. ii. 1.) and 
With. Aug. Schlegel (aber Dramat. Kunst u. Litteratur. ii.) are of 
arather impartial nature. Cfr. Heinrich de Pacuvii Duloreste. 
Bonne, 1822.. Manso. Vermischte Schriften. Berlin. 1821. Wei- 
chert de Horatii obtrectatoribus. Grime, 1821. Osannus in Ana- 
lectis criticis. 

None of the works written by the ancients on Roman Tragedy 
is yet extant, though the loss of the essay of Sophocles on Greek 
Tragedy is much more to be lamented. Varro wrote several books 
de Poetis (Cic. Brut. 15. Acad. i, 3. Gell. N. A. xvii, 21. Cfr. 
Schneider ad Brut. 17.) Attius (libri didascalicon) is mentioned by 
Gellius, Nonius, Priscian, and Charisius. Cfr. Mercerius ad Non. 
s. v. redhossit. Perhaps the tragic poet is meant. Cic. Brut. c. 64. | 
Suetonius, de ludis et spectaculis. Cfr. Isid. Origg. vill. 7. Suidas 
in Tpdyxvd\Xos. Diomedes lib. iii. Rufius Ephesius, historia dra- 
matica. Phot. Cod. CLXI. 

After these introductory remarks another question is left, before 
we consider more closely the nature of Roman tragedy, whether 
it has not been connected in its origin with the culture of the 
Hetrurians, or with the national poetry of the Romans. Both po- 
sitions have been supported by some; but both are erroneous. 
That the Hetrurians reached a certain degree of mental culture 
much earlier than the Romans, Lanzi di Saggio (de Lingua Etrusca) 
has proved. It is also not to be denied, that the Romans borrowed 
from Hetruria many games, the stately triumphs, magnificent shows, 
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the science of the haruspices and augurs, and many other things, 
from which the unsuspected testimonies of the ancient writers 
remove every doubt. Farther, we cannot doubt, that the Hetru- 
rians were acquainted with the Greek culture, as particularly ap- 
pears from the pictures on their coffins. (Cfr. Micoli V'Italia 
avanti il Dominio de’ Romani ii., and, Uhden tber die Todtenkis- 
ten der alten Etrusker. Abhandl. der Konigl. Pr. Ac. d. W. 
Berlin. 1819. S. 25 sqq. Creuzer’s Symbolik ii.) It may even 
be allowed, that the taste for dramatic pieces was excited at first 
by the farces brought from Hetruria to Rome (Liv. vii. 2. where 
he says, the word “ histrio” was of Hetrurian origin) ; we may also 
admit, that they had a tragic poet, whom Varro calls Volumnius, 
but this is still uncertain. Cfr. Niebuhr Rom. Geschichte 1. 
S. 88. Schlegel in Heidelb. Jahrb. 1816. p. 860. 

But it cannot be doubted, that the regular Roman Tragedy, having 
arrived at perfection, had in its argument and formation not the 
least essential connexion with the Hetrurian games and the Atella- 
nian and Fescennine farces. Certainly the whole dramatic art of 
the Hetrurians consisted only in buffooneries; and the Roman 
Tragedy owes its origin to the Romans being acquainted with 
Magna Grecia. On this subject consult the learned criticism of 
the works on ancient literature by Scholl and Dunlop in the 
Edinburgh Review. No. LXXX. Jul. 1824. 

It cannot be questioned, that the Romans had, before the period 
of their proper literature, a national poetry, in which the deeds of 
renowned men were especially celebrated. Cfr. Cicero Tuse. 1. 1. 
iv. 2. Brut. 19. Varro ap. Non. assa. Quintil. i. 10, 20. Val. 
Max. il. 1, 10. The remarks of Mebuhr on this subject in his 
Roman history are extremely valuable. However important and 
useful this examination may seem for the history and epic poetry 
of the Romans ; yet is it trifling in treating their tragedies. The 
Greek Tragedy proceeded from the epic poem; but the genuine 
Roman drama was formed before the epic poem according to the 
of art; and from being copied, in its origin, immediately from the 
Greek drama, it was separated from the first epic national poetry. 
The Roman drama could have only taken its subject, in its progress 
towards improvement, from the latter. Whether, and how far . 
this may have been the case, we shall hope to prove hereafter. 


S. 
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DISSERTATIO DE VARIIS BASSIS, quo- 


rum mentio in veteribus Scriptoribus et Monumentis 
Jacta est. 
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“Cy Bassus Grammaticus. Scripsit lib. de Orig. Vocabb., 
quem citat Gell. N. d. 2, 4. 3, 19.’ [*C. Bassus, scripsit 
libros de Origine Vocabulorum, Gell. 2, 4. Jo. Glandorpi 
Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 158. * Cajus, Gramm. de Orig. Vocab. 
citatur a Gell. 11, 17.’ Matth. Aimerich, . c. p. 74.] “ Cita- 
tur etiam a Lactantio Div. Inst. 1. et ab aliis, Sunt qui con- 
tendant, eum non Cajum, sed Gubium fuisse nuncupatum, et 
G prenominis a librariis commutatam in C. Citatur G. Bassus 
a Macrob. Sat. 1,9. 3,6. Scripsit de Dis. Fulgent. Plan- 
ciades Gramm. citat eum in Satyris. Ex quo intelligere est, 
eum Poetam Satyricum fuisse. Ejus Origg. desiderantur. 
Aliqui eum Gravium vocant: que varietas ex eo oritur, quod 
Rom. prenomina sola prima litera consignare solebant, et spe, 
loco G, C, et contra usurpabant, cum ante Carbilium C pro G 
scriberetur.” Matth. Aimerich, /.c. p. 61. ‘* Citatur etiam in 
Pandectis Gajus pro Cajus, qui scripsit ad Edictum Provin- 
ciale, plures libros: vide in Dig. 1. 5. tit. 3. de Petit. Her.” 
Idem p. 74. cf. et p. 150. Jo. L. Lydus de Mensibus p. 57.: 
Doovryios 82 @v tH Legh "Ayarpatov ehogoy adrov (Tov *Iavvdy) 
OleT as TOU mavTOS YpoVoU TUyyavElY, xxl TaVTY OwdexaBumoy Elva TOY 
avTOD vadv xaTa Tov Tov pyvav apiudv? 6 0 T'xiog Baooos ey rw 
Ilep} Oedy Saiwova adrov eivees votes TetTaywevoy emt To aépos, xa 
Ov adbroy tas Tav aviphmrwy edyas dvaPeperbas ToIg xgEITTOON TAdTy 
imophos elvas Adyerau ex Te THs Mpds ucs ex Te THs WOds Deovds opews. 
“« Gabius Bassus, e cujus Commentariis histoiiam de equo Se- 
Jano refert Gell. 3,9. Libros is de Origine Verborum edidit, 
e quibus idem Gell. quedam affert 2, 4. 3, 19.5, 7. Sed Ga- 
vius est ap. Macrob. Floruit tempore Trajani. Vide Voss, 
Hist. Lat. 1, 22.” Nic. Lloyd. Dict. Hist. Geogr. Poét. 
“ Adhec fuit et Gabius Bassus: e cujus Commentariis histo- 
riam de equo Sejano refert Gell. 3,9. Libros is de Origine 
Verborum et Vocabulorum edidit, e quibus idem Gell. quedam 
affert 2, 4. 3, 19. 5, 7. et 11, 17. quo uno in loco Gavius di- 
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citur, qui ahbi ei Gabius, Sed Gavius est etap. Macrob. Ex 
quo discimus, etiam librum scripsisse de Diis. Locus est Sat. 
1, 19.:—* Gavius Bassus in eo libro, quem de Diis composuit, 
Janum bifrontem fingi ait, quasi superum atque inferum. janito- 
rem; eundem quadriformem, quasi universa climata majestate 
complexum.’ Idem Sat. 3, 6. quo loco exponit, cur Herculi 
aperto capite sacra fiant, inter alia inquit:—‘ Hoc amplius ad- 
dit Gavius Bassus; iccirco enim hoc fieri dicit, quia ara maxima 
aute adventum Ainee in Italia constituta est, qua hunc ritum 
velandi capitis invenit.’ Nec dubito quin et eundem Bassum, 
et idem de Diis opus, signet Lactant. de FP. R. 1, 22.:-—* C. 
Bassus Fatuam nominatam tradit, quod mulheribus fata canere 
consuevisset, ut Faunus viris.’ Nec movet, quod hic, uti et ap. 
Macrob. 3, 18. C. Bassus dicatur. Nam utrobique prius 
fuit Gavius; unde librarius, quia Gavii nomen ignoraret, Cajus 
effecit: eaque occasio fuit, cur deinceps nota C. prefigeretur. 
Fulgentius Planciades in Explicatione Sermonis antiqua citat 
Gavium s. Gabium Bassum in Satiris, indeque hec verba de- 
promit: Vervina confodiende, non te nauci facio. In ea Edi- 
tione, quam cum Nonio Hadr. Junius exhibuit, item illa, quam 
ante cum Hygino et aliis Hervagius excudit, pro Gabzus legas 
Galbius; sed perperam, cum nulla gens Ga/bia fuerit apud Ro- 
manos. At Gaviam fuisse, cognoscimus ex P. Gavio, muni- 
cipe Cosano, cive Romano, quem Verres Messane in crucem 
egit. Qua de re multa Cic. in Verr. 5,” [61. Vide Ernest. 
Clav. Cic. p. 104. E nomine autem Gabius deducuntur Ga- 
bienus, Gabinius, Gabinianus, de quibus vide Ernest. /. c.; 
Matth. Aimerich, Spec. vet. Rom. Lit. deperdite vel adhuc 
latentis p. 150.; et Jo. Glandorp. Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 373-5., 
ubi etiam hoc legitur:—‘ Ga/bius Bassus, Poéta Satyricus 
antiquus, quomodo scribunt Grammatici.’] ‘ Gavius vero 
Bassus, Gellio aliisque memoratus vixerit ‘l'rajani temporibus, 
si, (ut etiam Carrio existimat Emendd. 1, 7.) fuerit is Gabius 
Bassus, qui Poutice ore prefectus fuit: de quo Phin. Ep. 10, 
18. 32, et ‘Trajanus Hp. amebea.” G. Jo. Voss. de Hist. 
Lat. 1, 22. p. 115. “ Gabius Bassus, prefectus ore Pontice 
sub Trajano, Plin. (Ep.) 10, (18. 32. 33.)” Jo. Glandorpii 
Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 373. 

Salejus Bassus. ‘ Pauca admodum amplius de Sosiano 
legimus. Post quem erat Salejus Bassus, qui in pangendis he- 
roicis per hec tempora claruit, amatus vero in primis a Vespa- 
siano, atque ab eo quinquaginta sestertiis donatus, et praterea 
positus inter illustria monumenta, quia et illum Corn. ‘Tac. in 
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Historiis' egregium Poétam, et preclarissimum Vatem auncu- 
pat; alia insuper multa idem Cornelius in eo, qui est de Oratt. 
Dialogo. Meminit item Fabius Quintil., qui ejus quidem 
vehemens et poeticum ingenium celebrat, sed quod tamen nec 
senectute esset maturum.” — L, Greg. Gyraldus I. c. p. 241. 

“ Salejus Bassus Quintiliano inter Epicos Poétas recensetur, 

qui illi vehemens et poeticum ingenium tribuit, sed quod sene- 
ctute, quomodo nec Valerii Flacci, non maturuerit. Tacitus 
non modo Poétam egregium et absolutissimum, sed etiam virum 
optimum vocat. Exiguo tenuique censu vixisse, Juvenalis indi- 
cat Sat. 7, (79. 


Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in hortts 
Marmoreis; at Serrano tenuique Salejo 
Gloria quantalibet quid erit, si gloria tantum est ? 


Ubi al. salino: v. Rupert. Exc. p. 333.) sed in magna existima- 
tione et gloria. Vespasianus Imp. non ferens hance viri inopiam, 
pro sua hiberalitate 500 sestertia Basso donavit, quemadmodum 
est auctor Corn, Vac.” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. 

. 757. 

“ Salejus Bassus,” [imo Salejus,] ‘ Orator, et Poeta Lyrt- 
cus, cujus ingenlo et eruditione captus Vespasianus, {mp. minime 
prodigus, ei 1. auri sestertia largitus est. Ita in Dial. de Oratt., 
ubi ejus in pangendis carminibus excellentia commendatur, ut 
etiam a Quintil. L. 10. Imperatoris dono ejus egestas, qua pre- 
mebatur, ut dicitur in Dial, de Oratt., fuit non parum sublevata.” 
Matth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 61. “‘ Bassus, Poéta, de quo preclare 
‘Pas: Dial. de Oratore.” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. 
p. 158. “‘Salejus Bassus Vespasiani evo floruit, non semel 
memoratus ‘Tacito, sive alter: in Dial. de Causis Corr, Eloq., 
ubi inter alia sic audias Aprum loquentem :—‘ Quis enim nescit 
neminem mihi conjunctiorem esse et usu amicitie, et assiduitate 
contuberni, quam Salejum Bassum, cum optimum virum, tum 
absolutissimum pvetam?’ Et Fabius Ll. 10.:— Veliemens et 
poeticum ingenium Salejo Basso, nec ipsum senectute matu- 
rum.” Nic Lloyd. Dict. Hist. Geogr. Pvet., qui sua sumsit 
e G. Jo. Vossio de Hist. Lat. 1, 22. p. 115. | 

““ Salejus Bassus us temporibus Rome claruit, quibus in elo- 
quentia nobiles habiti sunt Domitius Afer, Julius Secundus, 





' “Nusquam Saleji Bassi meminit Tac. in Histortis. Verum de eo in 
elegantissimo Dial. de Oratt. (5. et 9.), quem Tacito lubens adseruerim.” 
Paulus Colomesius. Aufidii tamen Bassi meminit Tacitus. 
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Trachalus, et Vibius Crispus. Ingenio magno fuit, et in versi- 
bus componendis vehementer excitato. Inter eos Poétas relatus 
est, qui carmen heroicum decantarunt. Quintilianus Val, Flac- 
cum, Salejum Bassum, et Rabirium inter Epicos nominat, quo 
loco Vireilium, Ennium, ac Lucanum ponit. Laudatur aly ati 
tiquis magnopere Salejus : neque tantum ut vir optimus, sed ut 
Poéta egregius atque absolutissimus, Coluit precipua benevo- 
lentia' et usu contubernii Lucanum Cordubensem, et Julium 
Secundum, qui inter summos Oratores suze etatis celebratur. 
Cesar autem Vespasianus plurimi fecit Saleji ingenium atque 
doctrinam, tantumque ili concessit, ut inter illustria monumenta 
positum sit, Augustum Vespasianum quinquaginta H-S. elargi- 
tum fuisse Salejo Basso, propter ingenium, singularemque eru- 
ditionem. De quo scribuntur comptura a Corn. Tacito. Ju- 
venalis quoque in Satyris de hoc Salejo meminit, eumque tradit 
maxime nobilem fuisse, sed exiguo ac tenui censu. Hee de 
Salejo Poeta legimus.” P. Crinitus de Poétis Lat. ec. 62. 
. 485. 

Jun. s. Jul. Bassus |audatur a M. Seneca tanquam Decla- 
mator in Proemio L. 10., ubi etiam ejus vitia nonnulla notat.” 
Matth. Aimerich. /, c. p. 63. 

*¢ Julius Bassus, Oratur Augusti temporibus, ex cujus De- 
clamationibus plurima excerpta habemus ap. M. Senecam, qui 
etin Pref. L.5.-Controv. “hominem disertum’ vocat. Sed 
addit:—‘ Cui demptam velim, quam consectabatur, amaritudi- 
nem et simulationem actionis oratoriz. Nihil indecentius, quam 
ubi Scholasticus forum, quod non novit, imitatur.’” Nic. 
Lloyd. Dict. Hist. Geogr. Poet. 

** Bassus, Declamator, citatur Senece Declamationum 1. 10. 
ut consectator amaritudinis et simulationis actionis oratorie. 
Varie autem idem nominatur, nune Fudvius Bassus, nunc Julius 
Bassus, nunc Sepullius.” Jo, Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. 
p. 158. Ergo, secundum hunc Auctorem, idem est Jun. s. 
Jul. Bassus Declamator, qui Jul. Bassus Orator. 

“ Junius Bassus, Asinus appellatus vulgo ob stuporem ridi- 
culosque mores, Adag. p. 178.” ‘Tobie Magiri Eponymologium 
Criticum p. 38.“ Junius Bassus floruit temporibus Neronis 
aut Vespasiani, homo dicacissimus, unde Asinus Albus vocaba- 
tur, teste Fabio 6, 3. de risu. Nempe Asinus quidem ob inep- 
tias, sed Albus ob jucunditatem, uti Turnebus interpretatur, 28, 
35. Vide Voss. Hist, Lat. 1, 22.” Nie. Lloyd. Dict. Hist. 
Geogr. Poet. “ Junius Bassus, homo inprimis dicax, As/nus 
Albus. Quintil. 6,4. Quarente Domitia Passieni, quod incu- 
sans ipsius eed calceos eam veteres diceret vendere solere : 
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non Hercules, inquit Bassus, hoc unquam dixi, sed emere te 
solere. Ibidem.” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. 499. 

« Quemadmodum autem Aufidius hic Bassus cum Aufidiis 
aliis confundi non debet, ita quoque distinguendus hic Bassus 
ab aliis Bassis. Inprimis ab Judio Basso, qui et ipse Augusti 
evo fuit: et ab Junio Basso, qui fuit temporibus Neronis aut 
Vespasiani. Ex Julii Bassi Declamationibus plurima excerpta 
habemus ap. M. Senecam. Qui et in pref. 1.5. Controv. ¢ho- 
minem disertum’ vocat: sed addit :—* Cui demtam velim, quam 
consectabatur, amaritudinem et simulationem actionis oratoriz. 
Nihil indecenulus, quam ubi scholasticus forum, quod non novit, 
imitatur.’ Junius Bassus, homo erat dicacissimus, unde Asinus 
Albus vocabatur: ut idem Fabius auctor est 6, 3. de Risu. 
Nempe Asinus quidem ob ineptias; sed Albus ob jucunditatem, 
ut Turn. interpretatur, 4dvers. 28, 35. Hune Vespasiani evo, 
vel non multo ante, vixisse colligo ex istis Fabu verbis, que eo- 
dem capite leguntur :—‘ [d porro, quod dicitur, aut est lascivum 
et hilare, qualia Galbie pleraque; aut contumeliosum, qualia 
nuper Tupi Bassi; aut asperum, qualia Cassii Severi ; nue lene, 
qualia Domitii Afri’ Fortasse tamen Judius rescr. Is supe- 
rioris fuerit filius, Sane ap. Plin. Ep. 4, 9. lego:—* Causam 
per hos dies dixit Julius Bassus, homo Piatt et adversis 
suis clarus. Accusatus est sub Vespasiano a privatis duobus; 
ad senatum remissus, diu pependit ; tandemque absolutus vindi- 
catusgue est. ‘Titum timuit: ut Domitiani amicus a Domitiano 
relegatus est.’ Vide et que sequuntur. Etiam Ep. 10, 64,:— 
‘ Est enim adductus ad me in perpetuum relegatus ab Julio 
Basso Proconsule: ego, quia sciebam acta Bassi rescissa, da- 
tumque a senatu jus omnibus, de quibus ille aliquid constituisset, 
ex integro agendi duntaxat per biennium, interrogavi hunc, quem 
relegarat, an adiissef, docuissetque Proconsulem ; negavit.’ 
G. Jo. Voss. de Hist. Lat. 1, 22. p.114, “ Julius Bassus, 
accusatus sub Vespasiano et absolutus, relegatur a Domitiano, 
quem Nerva revocavit. Sub eo sortitus Bithyniam, iterumque 
accusatus a provincialibus, videlicet quod quedam ut amicus 
accepisset, cum lex vetet munera accipere, defensus est a Plinio 
et absolutus, Ep. 4, (9.) ad Ursum. Acta tamen illius rescissa 
sunt, 10, (64. 65. y” Jo. Glandorpit Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 485. 
Vide Plin. Ep. 5, 20. 6,29. Sed Julius iste Bassus Plinii 
junioris, qui Bithyniam sortitus, nec inter Auctores relatus est 
ab eo, perperam a G. Jo. Vossio /. c. confusus est cum Junio 
Basso, Auctore, quem Quintilianus notavit. 

“« Bassus alter, Poéta, Martialis equalis, ad quem est Mart. 
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fipigr. 5, (54.) quo indicatur, eum Scriplorem fuisse Trage- 
diarum.” Matth. Aimerich. , c. p. 63. Emigr. est hoc :— 


Ad Bassum, vilem Poetam. 
Cotcuipa quid scribis, quid scribis, amice, ‘THYESTEN! 
Quid tibi vel Nione, Basse, vel ANDROMACHE? 
Materia est, mihi crede, tuis aptissima chartts 
DeEvcALion, vel, si non placet hic, PHAETON. 


Epigr. 3, 47. est de Basso, cujus rus sterile irridet: 58. de Villa 
Faustini ad Bassum: 76. in Bassum, Amatorem Vetularum: 
5, 24, ad Bassum fictum Equilem: 6, 69. de Bassa, temulenti 
Bassi Filia: 7, 95. incipit, Conditus hic ego sum, Bassi dolor, 
Urbicus infans: 8, 10. de Basso, qui Vestes emerat, nec solve- 
rat: 9, 103. in Bassum Avarum: 11, 98. ad Bassum, de Ba- 
siatoribus, quos effugere Nemo posset: 12, 99. in Bassum Pe- 
diconem. 

“‘ Ventidius Bassus. Is e mulione Pretor, Trib. P!. Pont. 
Max. et Cos, evasit, raro exemplo conjuncte cum virtute fell- 
citatis. Idem, post multas feliciter obitas militares expedi- 
tiones, primus Rome de Parthis triumphavit. Hic triumphus, 
et munia amplissima, quibus est perfunctus, ostendunt eum sin- 
gulari prudentia, magna eloquentia, insigni doctiina, et muilitari 
virtute, aliisque dotibus claruisse, quibus obruere mulionis nomen 
et ministerium non potuit. In eum enim scripta et disseminata 
per urbem fuerunt Satyrica bec carmina, cum Consul fuit de- 
signatus : 


“« Concurrile omnes auspices,” [al. augures| “ aruspices, 
Portentum inusitatum conflatum est recens; 
Nam mulos qui fricabat, Consul factus est.” 


“ Verum is, qui mulos in humili fortuna olim fricabat, egre- 
gius miles, et dux factus, tribus przliis Parthos profligavit, gu- 
bernante Asiam M. Ant.: Parthos, inquam, in quibus tot cladi- 
bus Romani affecti fuerant non sine magna Rom. nominis igno- 
minia. Vide Crassus in C, Vir iste egregius moriens publico 
funere fuit elatus, qui bonos paucis Rome impertiebatur.” 
Matth. Aimerich. /. c. p. 62. Vide Joseph. 1, 728-9. 732. 2, 
89.93. “ Ventidius Bassus, ex Picentibus, loco bumili natus, 
triumphante Pompejo Strabone ante currus in sinu matris cap- 
tive actus est, sordideque victum quesivit et invenit coinparan- 
dis mulis ac vehiculis. Sic cum Cesare in Gallias profectus, et 
post Consulatum Pontificatum quoque adeptus, tandem de Par- 
this triumphavit, Suet. ap. Gell. 15, 4. Plut. Antonio ete. 
Sehol. Juvenal. 7,199. Ventidius ex mulione, inquit, Dicta- 
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toris, opitulante Antonio et Augusto, usque eo provectus est, ut 
ei crederetur Parthicum bellum. Poéta incertus: Concurrite 
etc. Juvenal. f.c.: Ventidius quid enim, quid Tullius? anne 
aliud quam Sidus, et occulti miranda potentia fati? Servis 
regna dabant, captivis fata triumphum.” Nic. Lloyd. ap. Jo. 
Jac. Hofmann. Ler. Univ. At in Lloydii Editione, qua uti- 
mur, Londini 1686., verba hac non exstant sub vv. Bassus, 
Ventidius. ‘* P. Ventidius Bassus, Picens genere, loco humili, 
captus cum matre a Pompejo Strabone, subactis Asculanis, ab 
eodem puer tum in triumpho ductus est. Ubi adolevit, compa- 
randis mulis et vehiculis magistratibus, qui sortiti provincias es- 
sent, victum sibi quesivit. In eo questu cognitus ©. Cesari, 
et cum eo in Gallias profectus, quod in ea provincia, et mox in 
bello civilis mandata sibi pleraque strenue fecisset, inter amicos 
a Cesare assumptus est. Mox Tribunus plebis ac deinde Pra- 
tor creatus est. In eo honore judicatus hostis cum Antonio, 
conjunctis partibus, non modo dignitatem recuperavit, sed et 
Pontificatum simul et Consulatum adeptus est, Quam ejus 
fortunam populus his versibus notavit : 


Concurrite omnes Augures, Aruspices, 
Portentum inusitatum conflatum est recens, 
Nam mulos qui fricabat, Consul factus est. 


Idem postea a M. Antonio prefectus Orienti, Parthos in Syriam 
irrumpentes tribus preliis fudit, omniumque primus de Parthis 
triumphavit. Obita vero morte publico funere elatus est. Gell. 
15, 4. et, ante illum, Liv. 127. et sqq. Val. Max. 6,10. Plin. 
7, 4. Flor. 4, 4. Dion 47.” Jo, Glandorpii Onom. Hist. 
Rom. p. 888. | 


OBSERVATIONS ON 


Greek Lambic, Trochaic, and Anapestic Verse. 





A vew years ago [ communicated to you for insertion in your 
Journal a variety of observations on Greek Hexameter Verse, 
particularly that of Homer, on a principle somewhat new, and 
not generally recognised by editors and critics, It appeared to 
me, on extending my inquiries into other kinds of verse, that a 
similar principle, founded on the laws of harmony, pervaded all 
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poetry both ancient and modern, and that it would account for 
a number of anomalies in the versification of the Greek Tragic 
and Comic Poets. In the following discussion I have confined 
my observations to Jambic, Trochaic, and Anapastic verse, and 
have endeavored to show, by a number of examples, that the 
rules generally received respecting the power of mutes and 
liquids are extremely vague and imperfect, and depend on no 
settled principle. As HEXAMETER verse necessarily requires 
a lengthened tone on the jirst syllable of every foot, so also in 
lamaic verse, the last of an Lambus, Spondeus, and Anapes- 
tus, and the first of a Dactyle, require a lengthened tone in the 
recitation to preserve the harmony of the verse. In TRocHAIc 
verse, the lengthened tone is given to the first of a Trochaus, a 
Spondaus, and a Dactyle, and to the ast of an Anapastus. | In 
ANapamstic verse, the Icius falls on the last of an Anapasius, 
aud on the jirst of a Spondaus and a Dactyle.t These rules, 
differing in some respects from those which Dawes laid down 
in his Miscellanea Critica, have been generally recognised as far 
as they apply to syllables naturally long; but their application 
to short vowels preceding certain mutes and liquids, and even 
before single consonants, has never, so far as I know, been pro- 
perly ascertained. No critic before Dawes’ time appears to 
have established any rules respecting the power of the Ictus 
Metricus, or the practice of the Attic Poets in lengthening and 
shortening vowels before particular mutes and liquids. As the 
science of Prosody was not so well understood in his time as in 





' According to Dawes, in his Miscellanea Critica, sect. 5, the Ictus, in 
Iambic verse, falls on the middle of a Tribrachys and a Dactyle. In 
Trochaic, on the first of a Tribrachys and Anapestus: and in Auapestic, 
on the penultimate of a Dactyle and Proceleusmaticus. If by the term 
Ictus Metricus be understood, the lengthened tone given to any particular 
syllable, to preserve the rythm and harmony of the verse, in which sense I 
understand it, then Dawes’ account of the Ictus on these feet must, I 
apprehend, be incorrect: because it is absurd to say that the middle sy!- 
lable of a Tribrachys, or the penultimate of a Dactyle can be pronounced 
with a lengthened tone. The Tribrachys, in my opinion, as consisting 
of three short syllables, can have no Ictus or lengthened tone on any one 
of them, nor can a Dactyle or Anapzstus have the Ictus on any of their 
short syllables. Dawes, I apprehend, confounded the Ictus and the ac- 
cent together; two things totally distinct. He was equally wrong, in my 
Judgment, in stating that in Anapestic verse the Spondeus took the Ictus 
on the last syllable. This kind of verse so nearly resembles Hexameter, 
that I have no doubt, with the exception of the Anapestus itself, it re- 
quires the lengthened tone on the first, both of a Spondeus and a Dac- . 
tyle. A few deviations will be afterwards pointed out. 
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the present day, we need not be surprised that in some respects 
his rules were incorrect, as they were founded on no general 
principles, but merely on what appeared to him to be the uni- 
form practice of the Attic Poets. We might, however, have 
expected something more definite and precise from those who 
succeeded him, and not merely a number of deviations pointed | 
out, which seem to unsettle every thing previously established. 
His two rules respecting the position of short vowels before 
mutes and liquids, [ shall give in his own words. 


I. Vocalis brevis ante vel tenues, quas vocant, consonantes =, x, r, vel 
aspiratas, ?, x, 9, sequente quavis liquida; uti et ante medias §, y, 3, se- 
quente p, syllabam brevem perpetuo claudit. 

If. Voealis brevis ante consonantes medias 8, y, 5, sequente quavis 
liquida preter unicam p, syllabam brevem nunquam terminat, sed se- 
quentium consonarum ope longam semper constituit. 


The first of these rules Dawes meant to apply to the Comic 
Poets, the other both to the Comic and Tragic Poets. Porson, 
who soon perceived that Dawes’ rules, though general, were not 
universal, does not appear from any remarks to be found in his 
annotations, to have had distinct and correct notions of the sub- 
ject. Ina note on the 64th line of the Orestes of Euripides, 
he says, “‘ Quanquam enim sepe syllabas natura breves positione 
producunt ‘Tragici, longi libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria prope 
exempla correptarum invenias, ubi unum modo extet producta- 
rum. Sed hoc genus licentia, in verbis scilicet non compositis, 
qualia téxvov, marpos, ceteris longe frequentius est. Rarius multo 
syllaba producitur in verbo composito, si in .ipsam juncturam 
cadit, ut in roAdyoucos, Andr. 2. Eadem parsimomia in aug- 
mentis producendis utuntur, ut In éréxAwoev, Sup. 12. xexayjodae, 
Sophocl. Elect. 366. Rarior adhuc licentia est, ubi praepositio 
verbo jungitur ut in amérpowo, Phoenis. 595. Sed ubi verbum 
in brevem vocalem desinit eamque duz consonantes excipiunt, 
que brevem manere patiantur, vix credo exempla indubie fide 
Inveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista producatur.” ‘That these 
observations can in general be supported by examples, admits 
of no doubt, Still the question recurs, ‘ Had the Attic poets 
-no principle to guide them, in lengthening or shortening sylla- 
bles terminating with certain mutes and liquids?’ [ answer, that 
they certainly had, and that they acted on a similar principle 
with the Epic Poets will, L imagine, be rendered indubitable 
from the following induction of examples. Before, however, 
proceeding with the main argument, | shall endeavor to show, 
from several proofs, that Porson was incorrect in stating, ‘‘ that 
in compound words, a short vowel before a mute and a liquid 
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was rarely lengthened, © si ¢n epsam juncturam cadit,’ and that 
when a word ends with a short vowel before the next beginning 
with a mute and a liquid, scarcely a legitimate example can be 
produced where it is lengthened.” ‘The following prove the 


contrary. Sophocl. Elect. v. 9. Baonev Muxjvas rds roavyed- 
¥ bh & Lb £9 rd me 


stages 
gous dpav. Sophocl. Elect. 1190. Tis yap o° d&vayuy rye xpotpE- 
ma ih cl malice | ee Tay oO) ee 


aes Booray, /Eschyl. Prometh. v.24. ‘H moimiaAsinov wok amo- 
+1 w - -_- Me - 
xpiper da&os. Aristoph. Av. 211. Newecds piru wupla xpiorpaywy. 


In this example, not only is the o of the compound xpibotpayav 
lengthened before the sp, but the « of pwugia, the last letter 
of the word, is made long before the xp of the following. ‘To 
these might be added several other examples both from the 
Tragic and Comic Poets. In Porson’s own example from the 
Pheenisse, the o of the preposition in the compound é&rérpomes 
is lengthened by the ictus, as we find the same vowel short in 
anotperes, Kurip. Orest. 404. Sepved yae etna Vue  amoroeme 


; =| 4) eee | 
Aye. 

The following show, that a short vowel at the end of a word 
is frequently lengthened before a mute and a liquid. Sophocl. 
Cidip. Tyr. 427. Hgomyadxites cod yap odx eos Bpordv. Eurip. 

fee 


Iph. Aul. 1609. "Ampootoxyta b¢ Bpotois. Sophocl. Gkdip. Col. 
1314, Aopi xpartver. Sophioel. Andg. 1107. Apa viv rad 2rday 
peyd en dnnoies tpeme. Eurip. Elect. 1058. “Apa xAvouoa, pijrep. 
Sophocl. Aj. 1109. "O rokorns Zosmev ov THAxget Pre Erfurdt, 


in order that Porson’s rule might not be violated, has cpsxpoy 
¢poveiv, Contrary to the general idiom of the language and the 
best authorities. Inthe Perse of A®schylus, both Blomfield 
and Elmsley read Sépéys 8 @u0¢ malic, dy véos véov dpoves, instead of 
vee Peover. The latter in the Heracl. of Euripides, v. $87, reads 
Tmixpoy Ppovay, instead of ocpixpa gpovdy, the common and the 
genuine expression. In almost every instance where the adverb 
is used to qualify the verb, the plural form of the adjective is 
employed. ‘Thus Eurip. Med. 1126. Ti 4s; gpoveis pév 600d. 
Orest. 791. “Os tyo Be daoréos oe, opined Goovritwy oyvaov. ' 
SE MEST UVR. Aha ATH TH 


I. In lambic verse the Attic poets never lengthened a short 
vowel before the mutes and liquids, with the exception of Ba, 
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VAs Vey ¥%» Oey Ov, unless they formed the second syllable of the 
foot, when the harmony of the verse required the vowel to be 
pronounced with a lengthened tone. ‘That this rule is well 
founded, will, 1 hope, appear from the following instances. 


Sophoel. Phil. 297. ’AAw’ by merpoirs mer gov exTplBwy (.dAls. 


In this example we ee a difference of quantity in the same 
syllable of the same word. In TET POIs, the vowel retains its 
natural time before the mute and liquid; in zérpoy, on the con- 
trary, it is lengthened before the same mute and liquid, because 
the harmony of the verse requires in that syllable a lengthened 
tone. The ¢ in the noun zémAog has its quantity varied on the 
same principle; thus, Eurip. Hecub. 432. Kowit’, ’O8voced, p’, 


augilele nao mémdrois. Id. QOQ. Tod dire; mémrrwy evris 4 xptao" 
ate oo oi what 


éxeis; see the Medea of the same poet, v. 954. where the « Is 

short; in v, 945, itislong. ‘The « in the oblique cases of rarip, 

is long only when it occurs in the second syllable of the fambic 

foot ; "and the o in the noun dzAoy in the same Pua thus, 

Sobhboc!: Phil. 365. Ta 9 oma’ aemnrouy ob war eds, TAT aAN 06" 
cp tags ei ai 


yv. Id. 368. Margy! edo Deus" Tay 0 inden xeivay avnp’ Id. 436. 
Tee ak 


ss ceo 8s Tou mar ens iv Ta elitnek In the Patronymic 


“ArpelBing ta is the same variation. Sophocl. Philoct. $22. 
Kelvoss wet peibniss tit "Oduccéws Bia. Id. 398. Asyes AcAsurat 


w et | 


abe ‘oF "Arpsltas otuyav. In the noun rexyoy “ep, Sophocl. 


ot 
map ayyérhwy, texva. Inthe adjective paxpts, Sophocl. Philoct. 
«ed Be ot Ai 


Cidip. Tyr. ve 1. "A réxva Kaduov. Id. v. 6. ‘A ya Sina poi 
i el 


307. °Ev to paxpd yevoit. Id. 492. Kaxesdev ot pro pangds eis 
a? re gen aes eS 
Oiryy ordAos. ‘The «¢ of vexpos is varied in a similar way. It is 
short in the following, Eurip. Hec. 393. Tala vexea ter@. See 

Sa vie | 


also Eunp. Suppl. 132. Alcest. 740. long in the Hecub, 675. 
‘Arap Th vexgov rovde 401 ToAuéevys. See also Alcest. 723. Suppl. 


ar 
118. In the compound é&texvos there is the same variety, not 
only in lambic, but also in Anapestic verse. Eurip, Alcest. 


672. “Dor obx drexvos xatbavuy drross Bépov. Id. 903. Znrw 5 
P Galea et a aad 
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aydpous aréxvous te Bpordiv. ‘The u of the verb tBeitw 1s alse 
varied, Basin, Orest. 430. Obra pe EBpitous’; By TOALS TaVUY 
xAves. Id. Med. 775. Expoios naib robs eyobe nabBploas. 
Eurip. Alcest. 23. Ackrw peraliooy raves Piararny orsyyy.— 29. 
Ti od mods perabigors 5 oH also Sophodh Phil. 1410. 1435. ‘To 


these wut be added innumerable other examples. 

_ Let us next inquire, whether this principle can be extended 
to the doubtful vowels in certain words, when unsupported by 
mutes and liquids. The noun iarpis has the quantity of the 5 
varied in different places. In the Prometh. Vinctus of FEschy- 


lus, v. 386, the + is long. Reyne vooourns eloly i bcerpok ‘Adyol. So 
also in the Ton. of Euripides, v. 740. Suvexmovotica xddrov iarpos 
i Read eimai tLe. a 


yevoi. But in the Supplices of the same Poct, v. 264, it 1s 


short. “AAA’ ws iar pov Tove’. Se also in the Troades, v. 1224, 
RG eh 

and Hippol. 296. It is remarkable that the 4A in the noun 

“Apys, Mars, undergoes the same change of quantity as in epic 

poetry. Every one is acquainted with the noted line in Homer, 


Thm.455, "Apes, "Apes, Boorororye, wscugove, TEV ETIMANTH. In 
See he 


the first “Apes the A is long, in the other itis short. ‘The same 
change of quantity is observable in the two following lines of 
the ‘Enra emt @74Bus of Adschylus. In v. 230 it is long. Tovrw 


yap “Aons Bocxerar poBw Bgoray. Inv. 408 itis short. Sragray 
“| 


0 a om dabei, av “Apns eds iaro, It is also short in v. 493, and 
7a | w 


in the 1417th lite of thie Phoenisse of Euripides. "The « of the 
adverb aei is subject to the same variation. Porson, in a note 
on v. 1164 of the Hecuba of Euripides, remarks: “ Recte hu- 
jus vocis penultimam communem esse statuit Piersonus ad 
Meerin, p. 231.” ‘The e, however, is common in no other way 
than other short vowels, which are ‘lengthened when they occu- 
py a certain situation in the verse; thus, in the Hecuba of Eu- 
rip. 1164. the « is long, Tolov? 68 cel Euvruyay émiotaras; and 
aes! asta es oy 

in the Medea, v. 450, Kayo wiv del Bacsrcwy bupoupevoy. Inv. 
Be ae weds Or Bay rete, 


=~ 
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458. of Porson’s edition it is wovi bl as in many other places. 
x0 » ovx eres puplas, Asyous’ acl. 
a - 

It is al i de n ny the a in the accusative of such words 
as Onosds, Opgeds, BaciAsds, 1s sometimes short, but more fre- 
quently long. Some wise critics content themselves with the 
supposition, that it is lengthened by following the analogy of 
the genitive in éwc. If this were the case, why was not the « 
changed into its own long vowel y, in the same manner as the o 
of the genitive into the w? The difference of quantity must, I 
apprehend, be accounted for on no other principles. In the 
following lines the « of the accusative is short. Eurip. Hecub. 


870. Ady raicde tov eudv Povex rimmpyoouas, Id. Elect. 599. 
Asgov, th doay ay oven saat ase See Sophocl, Trachin. 
1207. CGiip. Col. 1055. Acistiple Vesp. 1206. “Ore iy dpo- 
pees DAvAdoY, dv Bovmais ets. The noun dpouza, I would here 


consider not forming an Anapestus, but a Trybrachys, and 
therefore the a retains its natural quantity. In a variety of 
others, the last vowel is lengthened solely in consequence of the 
situation it PaEUDIES in the foot; thus, Aristoph. Plut. 1182, 


Kah petexcres tov iepeat viv 0 oid3 eis Eurip. Hippol. 1148. 


Hoi Vis ayaxta rio8s Oycéa wordy. Sophocl. Philoct. 361. Tov 
ey "hails kal ion ° 

oux ar ovTa dds "AyirArce mary. See also Eurip. Androm. 

ms.” a nee ids he aa 

1236 and 543. Words of this description have frequently the 

two last vowels, which are both naturally short, contracted into 


one long syllable. Thus Eurip. Alcest. 25. “Tegéa Javovrwy, 


Vivr = 


Phoeniss. 927. Spabas Mevoixee tovde O21. Id. 1181. “Opi de Tu- 


od eet aa Lah eogeers | 
be xah mapasmioras muxvovs. In Trochaic verse the saine vowels 
a 


are contracted. LEurip. Iph. in Aul. 1341. Tiva 0 gedyess, téx- 
you. Iph. "Aysadda rovd’ ideiv aicrdvowcs. 
. of itp ahd ahi by Umacoea Mehlich Lis 

It has been observed by several writers on Prosody, and by 
the English critics in general, that a short vowel in lambic verse 
must sometimes be pronounced as a long vowel before the n- 


ceptive p, because the pronunciation of that letter seems to 
retard the sound of the vowel. But several examples are to be 
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found in which the inceptive 4 has no such power, when a short 
vowel precedes it in the first syllable of the foot. ‘There must 
then be some other cause independent of the letter £ to lengthen 
a short syllable when it forms the second of an [ambus, and 
that, 1 apprehend, can be no other than the Ictus Metricus on 


that syllable. In the following examples the vowel remains 


¢ 


short before the inceptive 6. Adschyl. Prometh. 738. Xpiwn- 
Tova paxioucw exnepay xfove.  Sophocl. Cidip. Tyr. 1289. 
Tov ss alte dtd aude pura por, Id. v. 72. Apa, Th pos 
vey, rb puralusy bon: a several compound words the short 


vowel preceding the p, the inceptive letter of the latter part of 
the compound, remains short. ‘Thus Sophocl, Aj. 134. Teaa- 


povie wai, THs audugdrov. Aischyl.S. Theb. 935. Zod govdgutos. 
Shi ate oe Seat) eae we 


In the following the short vowel before the inceptive @ is length- 
ened. Eurip. Suppl. 461. 20 0 odx aveker, ypiv o emt pyrois ape. 
re ait randy bik as rat aS 


Any person who attends at all to the pronunciation of the feet 
in this verse, will at once perceive that the s of the preposition 
én} is lengthened, not in consequence of the inceptive 4, but be- 
cause the harmony of the verse requires it to be pronounced 
with a lengthened tone, independent of the letter following. 


Sophocl. Gidip. Tyr. 847. Totr’ tori 70 tobpyov eis eué pémoy. 
Aristoph. Plut. 54. Ovdx %@ ows 0 XpNo wos eis TOUTO bene. See 
- al “iat w =i v7) — | -~ =| . - 


also v. 1065. Sophocl. CEdip. Col. 900. Eurip. Suppl. 105, 
fEschyl., Prometh. 1059. Aristoph. Pax, 740. To these many 
other examples could be added, plainly demonstrating, that the 
practice of modern editors in doubling the 4 in order to lengthen 
a short vowel, not only vitiates the orthography of the language, 
but is contrary to ancient usage. Thus we have zepippurou x00- 
vos in the first line of the Philoctetes of Sophocles, though 1t is 
of the same form as adigtrov of the same poet as quoted above. 
It is amusing to observe the inconsistency of the critics, in stating 
roundly, that the short vowels in examples similar to those quoted 
above are lengthened by the inceptive 6, while in many com- 
pounds, the latter part of which begin with the same letter, they 
uniformly double it to make the vowel long by position. What 
difference, | would ask, can it make on the quantity of the s of 
the preposition 449), whether it is compounded with géros or 
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not? If it were found separate from it, we would be told that, 
as in the example from the Ajax of Sophocles, the : was length- 
ened by means of the inceptive 6. In the following line from 


the Hecuba of Euripides, 1023. Baaawy ye oixwy raivd dvapsy- 
te | 


Ew puxovs, if the preposition ave were separated from the future 
éygw the 6 would not be doubled, and we would be informed 
that the # was lengthened by the power of the inceptive 6! In 
every example of a similar kind the vowel of the preposition, 
forming the first part of the compound, is the second syllable 
of the Iambic foot, and takes the ictus or lengthened tone; and 
surely the protracted tone of the vowel is more agreeable to the 
ear than the harsh and grating sound of the double p. 

Another gross violation of the orthography of the language by 
modern editors is found in such words as yevnrouecda, Bovrduec- 
Ba, avabonwerda, duvyrouerda, and a variety of others. No nation 
either in ancient or modern times paid more attention to the eu- 
phony of their language than the Greeks, by endeavoring as far 
as possible to get rid of every harsh sound, and particularly by 
excluding before consonants the hissing, disagreeable sound of 
their ¢. Every scholar knows the ridicule which Euripides 
incurred from the frequent repetition of the o in the following 
line of his Medea, 476. "Eowon o, ws icacw ‘EdAjvwv ooo. In 
forming the comparatives and superlatives of several adjectives, 
which required one of the syllables to be long, the Greeks, 
instead of retaining the o before repos and raros, threw it out 
and lengthened the preceding vowel. ‘Thus, instead of cogdc- 
repos, they wrote and pronounced the word cogarepos, instead of 
PoBepdaregos, PoBzcwregos. When a long syllable preceded the 
termination in os, they merely threw out the o before repos and 
taros without lengthening .the o. In other instances where the 
want of the ¢ would have destroyed the component part of the 
word, it was retained, but the preceding consonant was either 
thrown out or converted into a vowel. ‘hus, instead of ordys, 
the original form of the participle of the verb orius, and of the 
Latin sto, the Greeks threw out the y and pronounced it orés, 
The form of the nominative of this participle appears to have 
been originally crave, oravoa, stav, afterwards softened into 
otas, staca, otav. In-the same manner the adjective ras was 
mays, mavoa, wav. ‘Lhe participle of ridyus was at first tibévs, 
tibévon, tiv, and afterwards, for the sake of the sound, the y, as 
in many other instances, was changed into a vowel, forming with 
the preceding a proper diphthong, viz. rials, rideion, ribzv. As 
it is plain from these examples how careful the Greeks were to 
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avoid the sound of the o in conjunction with another consonant, 
is it likely that they would spontaneously prefix it in verbs be- 
fore the termination 6«, and not rather lengthen the preceding 
vowel? In every instance in Iambic verse where the o is inserted 
before $a, the penultimate syllable is the second of the foot. 


Thus Eurip. Med. 764. Devyodwe(c)ba, xeic 688v BeByxapev. So- 
epee 
Phocl. Philoct. 137. Ieloew 8uvnocus(c ba pydiv dv Aéyw; Id. 
avd oe ea ey Bee 
Cidip. Tyr. 84. Ter’ cicdue(o)ba Evpperoos yap ws udrvev. Id. 
peal tok 
Philoct. 527. ‘Huds bro 7 evbevde Bovrdue(o)oa wre. It is un- 
TTP ed Seon ar sr’ Feat "tap og i y q 
necessary to multiply examples, as they occur im almost every 
page of the Attic and even the Epic Poets. For the same 
purpose of lengthening a short vowel at the end of a word, an 


adventitious letter has been frequently inserted. Thus in the 
Supplices of Eurip. 731. we find, Bo} 83 xa xwxutis yy ave 
oT a “I 


| ~— a Silas’ v pad | 


aTOMY : the + being inserted in zoAw to make the preceding 


vowel long by position. In the same manner the letter y and 


the particle ye have been frequently added to the end of words 
to make the preceding syllable long by position. [am confident 
that the v was never employed by the Greeks for any other pur- 
pose than to prevent the hiatus of vowels, and that the particle 
ys has been frequently introduced where it was altogether unne- 
cessary, ‘Thus Sophocl. Gidip. Tyr. 981. ToAaol yap on xav 
éveloaoi(v) Beordv. Why should the v be inserted before Bpordv 
when the termination o: must be pronounced as a long syllable? 
Id.-287. Ka} pay peyas y bpbarmos of marpds tapos; the vy’ here, 
inserted evidently to make the last syllable of éyas long, appears 
to me to add nothing to the sense, and renders the line less har- 
monious, 

As Dawes’ first rule was intended to apply to the Comic 
Poets alone, let us next inquire whether Aristophanes has always 
observed it. ‘Though short vowels are less frequently lengthen- 
ed by him than by the Tragic Poets, for a reason afterwards to 
be stated, still a number of examples are to be found in his 
poetry of the application of the Ictus Metricus, showing that 
Dawes’ rule was far from being well founded. Thus in the 


Plutus, v.777. "Egevyov, eidas oddtv 6 tAnuwy eyo. Id. 1079. 
OF HNL PPA ay iy oe ee aie : 


a\ ” ~ 3 Ms XY > . 
Ovx av mor’ adhdw Todr’ éxerpemov moiv. Brunck, very unneces- 


ret een iy ! Pee Atiale.” Yaar ire i piareh 
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sarily, would read roiird y’ émérgemoy. Id. 1154. Tapa iy bopay 


Lrpodaioy ipicaci’ gue. Nub, 189. Zyrotics. ih viv our’ ers 

w <a ee cau | - ?) v ~- ~| a | acta | 

doovritere. In line 215 the vowel v before the same mute and 
Regt. 


liquid is short. ‘As éyyds qudiv. rodro wavy dpovrigere. In verse 
- av v el Vi “| i) vw <a Wand Patina! 

212 we have a short vowel ppemened even before a single con- 

sonant. ‘H9}, maga erar os popet ed movi. Before the incep- 


Sy ee 
tive 6 the s of the preposition sepi, 643. nes y av duyetso footy 
ain 
Gover mepi puduay. v. 219. Pepe, le yap ovrog oom Tis mariage: 
oe v= ¥ = 
avng 5 Vv. 866. Kal ray xpevalpdy of ‘plan Tay zbede, Id, 1472. 
ah 


Streps, Nai, yal, @heaintsone Tarpon pies 1473. Pheidip. 
ene ims teers te 
[808 Ye Ala ead wes SpxX.aids él. Avie 45. "Omou xodidpubévre 
=| ww 


w a fled | ea | w | = a w 


Brevyevoliued ay. The editors of Aristophanes, entertaining no 


vs 

doubt df the strict universality of Dawes’ rule as applicable to 
the Comic Poets, have strangely failed to observe these and seve- 
ral other examples that militate against it, and have attempted 
to correct a few only of the verses which oppose it. Thus in 


the Eccles. 256, we have the following correct line, Ti o av umo- 


Rivals 


xgodowet ge; Prax. poo nivya optet which Dr. Maltby, in his Ob- 


ares 
servations to Morell’s acai proposes to read, Ti 3 }y bmo- 
v bec ~) w 


xpovowow oe. ‘The same distinguished scholar has pointed out 
che tae hs 
several violations of Dawes’ Canon, such as Eccles. 369. "2 


mOTVE Eiasituia, jy joe meguions. Lysistr. 742. °.0 morw’ Eideibur, 
alte The ia 


Emoyves Tov tToxov. Plut, 98. Tlok)ab yep adrous ot edbpane x90- 


you. ‘This last verse Brunck sy aire opposes Dawes’ 


Canon, and points out in an excellent note, several ineffectual 
attempts to correct it. Several other examples will occur in the 
examination of Anapestic verse, From all these instances it is 
evident that the same rules respecting short vowels before mutes 
and liquids apply equally to the senarian of the Comic Poets as 
to that of the ‘Tragic, with this difference, that in the former the 
natural quantity of the vowels is more frequently preserved, 
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both in consequence of the less solemn and stately nature of the 
Janguage of comedy, and because the comic poets were less 
restrained in the use of the Tribrachys, Dactyle, and Anapws- 
tus, which enabled them to bring the tone of their language 
nearer to that of varied and genteel conversation. We have a 
singular instance of the power of the principle I have been en- 
deavoring to establish in a curious line (895) in the Plutus of 
Aristophanes, where the poet employs the letter v to express the 
eager scent of the sycophant. I[ have no doubt, that the sound 
of the letter was expressed by the nasal organs, and that it was 
pronounced in patrs, the latter occupying, as was necessary, 
double the time of the former : 


b> small 2 a a QS eee a ¢& 
Usu UU UT vu vU vv Ui iU-e 
oe | yp apie =P ere fie = || 


Aristophanes furnishes us with a similar example in his Equites. 
v. 10, where Nicias replies to the mvitation of Demosthenes in 
a sort of whining tone: 
\ 4 \ St \ / 4 7 ‘ / ‘ / 
MU MU, fu MY, [AU MU, BU KU, [LU BY, fU [AU. 
bite, v ae Bi as 
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AN INQUIRY 


Into the Nature and Efficacy of Imitative Versification, 
Ancient and Modern. 





Corvos poetas, et peétridas picas 
Cantare credas Pegaseium melos.—PERSIUs. 


No. IV.—(Continued from No. XX VI.) 


To assert that neither Homer nor Virgil, nor any Greek or 
Latin poet of repute ever attempted to make the sound an 
echo to the sense ; and to maintain in addition to this, that no 
modern poet ever succeeded in the attempt, may appear not 
only paradoxical, but fool-hardy. Plato, Aristotle, Demetrius | 
Phalereus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, Longinus, 
the Grammarian Trypho, Dion Chrysostom, and Eustathius, are 
all referred to, as evidence of such a design on the part of 
Homer. Virgil has long been the favorite author of those who 
delight in this kind of beauty. Threeif not four of our own 
poets! have avowedly attempted to imitate it; and the leading 





* Cowley, Pope, and Miss Seward: the fourth is the living translator 
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Reviews of the day, both the Edinburgh and Quarterly, “ the 
Douglas and the Percy both,” must be supposed to believe in 
a theory which they have countenanced on more than one oc- 
casion. ‘hese are fearful odds against the solitary wight 
who vow resumes his inquiry; but as I still believe that | am 
in the right, I believe likewise that L have no just cause to 
fear—ra aayier yap wavta cuvddss. As for Plato and Aristotle, 
their testimony, if clear and explicit, would at once decide 
the question against me; but [ hope to make them both give 
evidence in my favor. Of Longinus, for so incompliance with 
common acceptation I must call the anonymous author of the 
treatise Hept “Tous, L will say the same: the same of Plutarch 
also ; fer | refer to the genuine works of that author: and with 
regard to zepi tis Owrpou momoews, Wyttenbach says, ‘Incerti 
auctoris; de quo unum est certum, eum non esse Plutarchum.’ 
As for Demetrius Phalereus, or whoever else was the author of 
the treatise repli “Egynveias, he is a witness whom the counsel for 
Dionysius had better not bring into court ; but whom J shall beg 
leave to subpvena on my own behalf. As for the 12th oration of 
Dion Chrysostom, ‘ valeat quantum valere potest.’ As for Eusta- 
thius, [ must confess that I never read his commentary; but 
judging from the numberiess imitative passages which he is said 
to have pointed out, I will say of them as somebody said of ghosts, 
‘{ have seen too many to believe in them :’‘ at all events, he is 
so late in point of time thathe must stand or fall with Diony- 
sius, As for Dionysius himself, as far as in me lies, 
‘ Suo sibi hunc jugulo gladio.’ 

And as to Trypho the Grammarian, I may apply to the observa- 
which are attributed to him, the words of his last editor, ‘Ca- 
terum, utverum fatear, he lacinia, Tryphonis nomine, quod pre 
se ferunt, haud quaquam digne sunt :’ but, whether genuine or 
not, they are of little consequence.” As for Latin authors, no pas- 
sage has been produced hitherto from any classical author, and 
know but of one (a remark of ‘Terentianus Maurus) that can be 
produced against me. Finally, as for modera critics, 1 trust that 


|e ER PE US DS ASS SESE ESIC RE THE ISR SETS LIE IO SE IE LITE 


of the Georgics, if the Edinburgh Review is conclusive evideuce. 
Stanihurst was a well-meaning man, but I will not mention him with 
poets. 

* J have no intention of overlooking what Quintilian says about ono- 
matopeeia ; but those who give an imitative versification to Virgil will 
not benefit their cause by Quintilian’s testimony. The use, which a 
Quarterly Reviewer has made of Cicero’s name, will be noticed in my 
next article. 

> Mus. Crit. No. 1. 
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a comparison of their different assertions will show, not that slight 
casual variety which characterises truth in substance; but that 
confusion and disagreement which mark the vane species, in which 
“nec pes, nec caput, uni 
Reddatur forme.’ 

Having said so much of others, I must now say something of 
myself ; and, first of, all as 1 freely confess that [ have undertaken 
a task which requires more learning and greater abilities than 
I pretend to, let me request the reader to separate the individual 
from the cause, and not to conclude from my manner of mis- 
managing it that the cause itself is bad. Secondly, when he 
finds that [ bring forward the names of writers to whom I 
ought to consider and do consider myself much indebted, not 
only for entertainment but instruction, let him not conclude 
that this is done through envy and censoriousness, With re- 
gard to some critics, policy would dictate a rough treatment ;! 
and there are many, whom [I must prove to be in the wrong, 
before i can prove that [ am in the right; but 1 hope [ shall 
write in no uncharitable spirit; for my inquiry embraces so wide 
a compass, that sometimes | shall be forced to take Voltaire’s 
advice in good earnest, and use “ the language which I understand 
the least in quotation of what Ido not understand at all;” and 
as at other times | must play at ‘ follow-my-leader’ with some 
of the . 

“* learned philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space,” 


it will be so easy to pick a hole in my coat, or make one in my 
head, that for my own sake | ought to give no wanton provoca- 
tion. Thirdly, and what is most important of all, let me entreat 
the reader to allow that I may be in the right : prepossession will 
be strong against me; e& we melons, ov we meioess, will be the in- 
voluntary feeling of many; but if any scholar will allow that [ 
may be in the right, | trust he will end by finding not only that 
I am so, but that the true interests of poetry require that I 
should be so. Vulgar errors are easily met with ;7 let me show 





* Tender-handed touch a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains : 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And your hand unhurt remains. 

2 The ventriloquist tel/s us that his artificial voice proceeds from be- 
hind the door, or from beneath the floor, or from up the chimney, and 
we believe and wonder. But is it possible that speaking inwardly can 
throw the voice outwards? The ventriloquist changes, or lowers, or . 
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that there is at least one classical error, Who can, question the 
sound learning or the sound sense of Jones of Nayland? Yet. 
in his letters to Doctor Vincent, to a classical scholar on a 
classical subject, we find this strange assertion, .‘ Achilles, the 
hero of Homer, is..... vulnerable only in the heel.’ A want 
of poetical feeling. or of poetical genius were never reckoned 
among the faults of Lord Byron; yet,in the ‘Deformed ‘Trans- 
formed,’ the same absurd fiction 1s introduced. 

If we ask on what authority it rests, we are referred to Virgil. 
It must be allowed that Virgil has occasionally falsified the 
manners and customs of the Homeric age ; and I will not say 
one word in defence of his trumpets and his cavalry, and his 

‘ —niveis tentoria velis :’ 

yet [do say that both his allusion and the circumstantial ac- 
count of Ovid, are in perfect harmony with Homer and _ his 
hero. But the wondrous tale pleased our boyhood, and we 
do not easily get rid of the impressions of our early years. That 
the mother of Achilles dipped him in the Styx; and made him in- 
vulnerable, save only in the heel; that this vulnerable man 
wore impenetrable armour; that the bravest of the Greeks 
would not sally forth to avenge his friend, till he had doubly 
secured every part but that which alone was vulnerable ; and 
thathe perished not in the battle, év} cxaimos rdayow, but in the 
temple of Apollo, will always be the popular belief. 

Lastly, let me request that not even the warmest admirer of 
imitative metre will imagine that [ am: endeavoring to deprive 
him of apleasure:—I cannot take the shadow of Delphi from him 
who is the master of Delphi. If imitative metre is to be found 
in Homer, there it must remain in spite of every Zoilus ; but if 
it neither does, nor ever did exist there, then I shall not deprive 
any one of a pleasure, but be the fortunate means of releasing 
him from a mischievous and puerile illusion, and leading him 
back to a fuller and purer enjoyment of those unrivalled beau- 





raises his tone according to circumstances, and in this a dexterous ma- 
nagement is necessary ; but if he did not name the place, he would never 
produce the deception, 

1 Pausanias reports strange things of the Styx; but, if I remember 
right, he mentions nothing of its case-hardenipg quality. The account 
of Apollonius Rbodius has been translated by Him, 

“ Who wellin modern verse has wove 

Partenopex’s mystic love,” 
and, as he observes, resembles the story of Ceres and Triptolemus. It 
seems from the Scholiast of Aristophanes that, according to some, Thetis 
wanted to boil her Son. 
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ties, which really do exist there, and which need no meretri« 
cious ornament. Sophistry claims a close alliance with Philo- 
sophy, Alchemy with Chemistry, and Astrology with Astro- 
nomy ; yet in each of these cases the best interests of science 
demand that a broad line of separation should be drawn be- 
tween the mother and her spurious daughter. 

If any really think that the elaborate yet trifling mimicry of 
imitative metre can be an ornament to the sublimest of all human, 
compositions, let me request their attention to the following ex- 
tract from a periodical publication’ :—“‘In a historical work, every 
thing must tend to the elucidation of the principal action of the 
piece, and to impress upon the spectator feelings suitable to the 
subject; while those accessories, which are to mark the time 
and country in which the event happened, and the circumstances 
which attended it, as well as the quality and condition of the 
persons, will be introduced, (as to light and shade, situation 
and style of execution) with so little ostentation and obtrusive- 
ness as to be useful matter of illustration, without absorbing the 
attention, and interrupting the train of sentiment. ‘Thus the 
feeling of horror excited by Count Ugolino and his sons starving 
to death in prison, must not be disturbed by the dexterity and 
smartness of execution of the chains with which they are bound, 
or of the walls of the prison in which they are immured, All 
trifling details and circumstances, which detract from simplicity 
without affording illustration, are impertinent, and must be stu- 
diously rejected: of this description are the folds of the table- 
cloth in Leonardo da. Vinei’s Last Supper, and the dog gnawing 
a bone in Paul Veronese’s picture of the same subject. 

** Even horses and other animals will require, in the grand 
style, a mode of execution totally different from that of a pro- 
fessed cattle-piece; and if we substitute in imagination, for 
instance, in the cartoon of the Sacrifice at Lystra,a cow painted 
in the best style of P. Potter or Du Jardin, it would be ob- 
viously highly injurious to the effect.” 

‘Ut pictura, poésis erit.’ 

If any think that this mimicry must exist because they feel it, I 
reply that, to Homer’s audience, the sound did not echo, but 
create, the sense. ‘The English scholar, reading quietly in his 
study, is not exactly in the same situation as the native Greek, to 
whom the Ilad was sung or chaunted; the mere man of letters 
is no judge at all of the feelings of the illiterate warrior. But 





* Encyclopedia Edinensis, 
* “To calm their passion with the words of age, 
Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage.” 
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I do not rest my cause of general assertions. After this little 
florish of trumpets, | shall proceed regularly and patiently with 
all the evidence that can be produced against me, examining 
not only what has been done, but what may be done; not only 
the imitative versification, but the languages which form its ma- 





How pleasing ! how picturesque! how dignified! how well suited to the 
wise and venerable monarch! howill sulted to the whole scene, to the 
warm-hearted, lively, talkative old warrior, and’to the words of Homer! 
"Arpetdng 8° ErépwOev @rrnvee. Torr dé Néctwp 
“Havens dvogouce, 
* But when he speaks, what elucution flows’! 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snows, 
The copious accents fall, with easy art 
Melting they fall, and sink into the heart !” 
How descriptive! how beautiful! how ‘agreable to our notions of 
the patient, politic Ulysses! how contradictory to the quotations given 
in the notes! * How completely refuted by another passage in Quin- 
tilian— illam eluquentiz procellam!” and by the whole tenor. of Ovid’s 
account ! 


Mittor et Iliacas audar orator ad arces: 

Visaque et intrata est alte mihi curia Troje. 
Plenaque adhuc erat illa viris. Interritus egi, 
Quam mihi mandarat communis Grecia, causam : 
Accusoque Parin, predamque Helenamque reposco : 

Et moveo Priamum, Priamoque Antenora junctum. 
At Paris, et fratres, et qui rapuere sub illo, 

Viz tenuere manus (scis hoc, Menelaé) nefandas: 
Primaque lux nostri tecum fuit illa pericli, 


Let me give another instance? 


“ As when the Moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasis the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole ; 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure spread, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head : 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies; 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light.” 


How often, and how much has this passage been admired! yet if the 
scholar compares it with the original, and the artist attempts to copy 
the coloring, it will be found equally false toHomer and to Nature. _ 
*“<In Ulysse facundiam et magnitudinem junxit, cul orationem nivi- 
bus hybernis copia verborum atque impetu parem tribuit.” (Quintilian,) 
torrentem ceu Dulichii 
ningida dicta. (Ausontus.) 
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terials: still maintaining, in defiance of every appeal to classical 
authority, that the great authorities of antiquity do not coun- 
tenance any such doctrine; that in fact it originated with 
Dionysius: maintaining also, that notwithstanding Mr. Todd’s 
assertions, our great epic poet practised no such mimicry. What- 
ever may be asserted in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews ; 
whatever names may be arrayed against me; mine will be 
found to be the right faith, however unequal I may be to do it 
justice, and to set it in the clear light of truth. Iagain avow 
that I certainly am unequal to the wide compass of ancient 
and modern literature, which this subject requires; but 1 am 
not without hope of receiving some assistance from your cor- 
respondents, as proceed,’ and notwithstanding the number 
of my opponents, a comparison of their tenets will benefit me 
as much as the stone did Jason, when the armed men sprung up 
against him. 

Ile, gravem medios silicem jaculatus in hostes, 

A se depulsum Martem convertit in ipsos. 

Terrigenze pereunt per mutua vulnera fratres, 

Civilique cadunt acie. 





Still, however, the gay confusion and gaudy imagery of the translation 
will always be preferred to the clear ideas, and truth, and simplicity of 
the beautiful original. In the same manner I presume the rough Fin 
M‘Coul has been improved into the civilised, affable, well-bred Fingal. 

1 As my knowlege of German scarcely extends beyond the alphabet, 
I shall be much obliged to any of your readers who will favor me with 
a little information on the subject of the following extract. I conclude that 
Schiller is the poet alluded to: but what was the nature of the metre ? and 
is this sort of imitation common in German poetry? 

“‘ We make one extract only from ‘Honour to Woman,’ that our readers 
may appreciate the translator’s effort in copying the metre of the ori- 
ginal, to give a male and female character to the verses, which respec- 
lively characterise the sexes, &c.” Westminster Review, No. 2. p. 558. 





NOTICE OF 


THE AGAMEMNON OF #SCHYLUS, trans- 
lated by Joun Symmons, Esa. A. M,, late Student 
of Christ Church. London: Taylor and Hessey, 
1824. 





I+ will be allowed, that, with the exception of a few detached 
passages, the works of the Greek tragedians have never met 
with an adequate, or any thing approaching to an adequate re- 
presentation in our language.’ Many of their subjects, indeed, 
have been adapted to the modern stage, we will not say with 
success, but in some instances with great talent, asin the Oidi- 
pus of Dryden and Lee; and much classical knowledge, as 
well as considerable, and in some instances first-rate poetic 
powers, have been expended on an attempt to transfer the forms 
and spirit of the ancient tragedy into our own language ; as in 
the Samson and Comus of Milton, the Medea and Boadicea of 
Glover, the Caractacus and Elfrida of Mason, the Scandina- 
vian dramas of Sayers, and in our own days the Prometheus 
and Hellas of Shelley, and we may add the religious plays of 
‘“Milman. But the honorable office of presenting the | great 
‘original writers themselves to the reader in his own language, 
has been abandoned to writers of low degree, heavy laborious 





i 

* The same might have been said, till within a few years, of Aristo- 
phanes.. We do not mean that the want in question can be considered, 
even now, as fully supplied; for the versions of Cumberland, Mitchell, 

‘and Cary, though’works of distinguished talent each in its way, are, 
after all, far from likenessesof the great original. In expressing this 
opinion we are doing no dishonor to the capacity of the translators; for 
it would be difficult to name the genius which would be disgraced by a 
failure in an attempt so arduous, and demanding such a variety of powers 
and acquirements. Mr. Frere’s unpublished translation of the Frogs, 
judging from the specimens we have seen cited and the character we 
-have heard given of it, is probably the most successful transfusion of the 
manner and spirit of Aristophanes which exists in our language. We 
know not why it should be still withheld from the public. 

We are happy to perceive announced a volume of selections from the 
Greek text of Aristophanes, with notes by his accomplished translator, 
Mr. Mitchell. Such awork’is very desirable, as Invernizius’s, the only 
satisfactory edition, is too bulky for ordinary readers; and as Aristopha- 
nes, moreover, is one of those authors, of whom, with reference to such 
readers, a part may safely be substituted for the whole. 


- 
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versemongers, “ for Swisses or for Gibeonites designed ;” men 
not deficient in learning, but without a spark of poetry. Ac- 
cordingly it would be impossible to name a translation of any 
one of the Greek tragedians which has become pvupular either 
with scholars or ordinary readers, unless Potter's Aéschylus be 
excepted ; an exception which we are inclined, with the present 
author, to. attribute to the transcendent genius of the origi- 
nal. This neglect, so different from the treatment which 
many other illustrious poets of Greece and Rome have expe- 
rienced in our country, may be ascribed, first, to the difficulty 
of the works themselves,’a difficulty partly innate and partly 
originating in a corrupted text, and which, considerable as it 
was in itself, would of course be greatly exaggerated in popular 
idea; to their nationality, and the peculiar feelings, habits, 
and religious belief on which they are founded, so alien 
from our associations; to the diversity of their dramatic system 
from our own, and the prejudice which was unconsciously ex- 
cited against it in our minds by its ostensible affinity to the 
French; and to the comparatively small attention with which, 
owing to the above causes, the tragedians were for a long time 
regarded. We are now, however, in a different age. With the 
revival of a purer taste in other respects, the excellencies of 
these great writers are now more fully (though still imperfectly) 
appreciated, and the vulgar prejudices respecting them dissi- 
pated ;. their study has become popular, not merely among pro- 
fessed scholars, but among the readers of Greek in general ; 
and we may reasonably hope, that among the many men of ta- 
lent who unite the cultivation of poetry with the pursuits of 

classical literature, some one will ere long arise to supply this 
deficiency in our literature, and to rescue from the “ clumsy 
gripe” of Messrs. Potter, Wodhull and Co. the noble instru- 
ment which produced such heart-awakening music in the ears 
of the Athenians of old. 

Mr. J. Symmons, the author of the present translation, is (as 
we gather from his preface) the son of Dr. Symmons, whose 
excellent version of the /Eneid was noticed in a former number 
of this Journal.» He is known chiefly, we believe, by his re- 





' Hence the hard fate of Pindar and Lucretius. Persius might have 
been equally unlucky, had not the brevity of the task appeared to com- 
pensate for its difficulty ; the same cause which has produced so many 
editions of Lycophron. 

* No. xii. p. 286. 
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putation for classical learning, which will not at all be dimi- 
nished by the present publication, As a translation, indeed, it 
does not hold a high rank ; and had the volume contained no- 
thing more than the translation, or had the writer been a mere no- 
vice in authorship, and consequently easily susceptible of discou- 
ragement, we should probably have refrained from noticing it at 
all; for to criticise a work to which the reviewer cannot con- 
scientiously afford any thing beyond cold commendation, is a 
thankless and unworthy office, and in our opinion exceeds the 
lawful province of the critic—with some obvious exceptions, 
which are not likely to be overlooked or under-stated in point 
of number by our self-constituted masters of literary manners. 
Mr. Symmons, however, can afford to be found fault with; and 
by the unaffected candor with which he confesses his own in 
ability to produce an adequate translation of Auschylus, he has 
ina great measure anticipated and rendered needless our stric- 
tures. 

<The following attempt, which is published only as a speci- 
men, originated, at the suggestion of a friend, in an earnest, 
though perhaps dabaicin desire, to realise in our own langhage 
something more of the spirit of the original than can be found 
insthe»¥ersion af)\Potter:.: The: translator. is fully aware of his 
own deficiency, and is doubtful whether, with the best intentions 
in the world, he has succeeded in advancing one step beyond 
him whom he condems, if he has retouched even one line with 
effect, or made it one shade nearer the color of the original. 
‘The only advantage of which perhaps this attempt can boast, 
is, that itis a more faithful transcript, and that the nwmerous 
errors, totally subversive of the stage, to be met within Potter, 
are avoided here. All that the reader can depend on will be 
accuracy aud correctness In rendering controverted passages, mis- 
taken not only by Potter, but by others of much greater. eru- 
dition, ‘The present translator has striven to be as literal as 
possible, though not always with success; and he has, he is 
afraid, from his own inability, often fallen into languor and 
diffuseness.” 

To supply a version which shall supersede Potter’s, in gene- 
ral acceptation, is no very ambitious aim: Mr. Symmons, how- 
ever, must not be offended if we give it as our opinion, that 
even this expectation is not likely in his case to be rea- 
lised. We do not mean that his is not a better translation than 
Potter’s ; he has more poetry, because he writes in a more 
poetical age; and he 1s more accurate, because he writes in an 
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age when the Greek tragedians are much better understood. 
But we doubt much whether his version is likely to be popular, 
‘on account of the harshness and stiffness which, from his very 
attention to these points, together with the want of that com- 
manding genius which would have enabled him to achieve the 
desired excellences without the accompanying defects, charac- 
terises his translation. It is no difficult matter for a dishonest 
translator to write with ease and clearness. By smoothing away 
ail the prominences of his original, by softening or omitting all 
that is not susceptible of a modern turn, and, in a word, by re- 
ducing every thing to the standard of thought and expression 
recognised in our own age, he succeeds in producing a work 
perfectly intelligible to the English reader, specious, easy of 
perusal, and in many cases possessing considerable merit of 
another kind, but retaining little more than a nominal resemblance 
to the original. ‘To adopt a metaphor not, perhaps, strictly 
applicable, instead of embodying the soul of the original in a 
new form, they infuse into its body a new soul of their own. 

It becomes altogether a different thing, like the trireme in the old 
sophistical question, on Sir John Cutler’s stockings, in the pa- 
rody of it by Arbuthnot. On the other hand, those translators 
who have acted on the principle of adhering strictly to their au- 
thor’s sense, and imitating, as far as possible, his manner, have 
generally found these objects unattainable except at the expense of 
frequent uncouthness, and the obscurity connected with unfami- 
liar words and ideas. "Accordingly they meet with little success ; 
few readers being content-to exchange an easy enjoyment. for 
a difficult one, and to scramble over roughnesses for the sake 
of attaining an accurate idea of an author. ‘Those who have com- 
pared Pope’s Homer with that of Cowper, or Murphy’s Taci- 
tus with the earlier translation by. Gordon, will need no illustra- 
tion of the above remarks. Some great artists have, indeed, 
succeeded in uniting qualities apparently irreconcilable ; but of 
these Mr. Symmons is not one. He belongs to his father’s class 
of translators—the class of Sotheby and Hodgson, Merivale and 
Bland ; exact in minutiz, but wanting vigor of conception, and 
consequently of expression; well fitted for what requires only ele- 
gance and smoothness of flow, but unequal to a work of power. A 
translator of Aéschylus must be born as well as made; he must 
be himself endued with a portion of Aéschylean spirit; and of this 
Mr. Symmons, with all his taste and erudition, bas not a spark, 

And yet we know not that we ought to find fault with him for 
having published an imperfect translation of a Greek play. Its 
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composition has doubtless been a source of much enjoyment, 
as well as instruction, to himself; and even if his work added 
nothing to the public stock of either, it would at least take no- 
thing from it. We should, however, be doing Mr. Symmons 
great injustice if we omitted to mention, what indeed constitutes 
the chief value of the book, the talent and information dis- 
played in the notes. They are the productions of an ele- 
gant and accomplished mind, in which laborious reading and the 
habit of minute criticism has not succeeded in blunting the 
lative fineness of taste. We ought to observe, that Mr. Sym- 
mons is too much addicted to the pedantry of dwelling osten- 
tatiously on the praises of what few people besides himself 
have read ; he is also fond of applying-to the ancient writers the 
unmeaning terms of modern eulogistic criticism 3 an affectation 
common among scholars in the present age, in which every thing 
is popularised; and from which Mr. Mitchell! himself, in his 


essays on classical subjects, 1s not wholly exempt. 

Of the translation we shall give two specimens; one from the 
dialogue, the other from the chorus. ‘The first shall be part 
of Clytemnestra’s speech of welcome to her victorious hus- 


band. 


Emorye jay On xAaUUaTwY emioourol, &c. v. 860, ed. Blomfield. 
Meantime 
The gushing fountains, whence so many tears 
Chasing each other trickled on my cheeks, 
Are quite run out, and left without a drop ; 
And these sad eyes, which so late took their rest, 
Are stain’d with blemish by late watching hours, 
Weeping for thee by the pale midnight lamp, 
That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams 
I lay, my couch beset with visions sad, 
And saw thee oft in melancholy woe! 
More than the waking time could show, I saw 
A thousand dreary congregated shapes, 
And started oft, the short-lived slumber fled, 
Scared by the night-fly’s solitary buzz : 
But now my soul, so late o’ercharged with woe, 
Which had all this to bear, is now the soul 
Of one who had not known what mourning is, 
And now would fain address him thus, e’en thus: 
This is the dog who guards the wattled fold ; 
This is the main-sheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall ship bears bravely to the winds ; 
This is the pillar whose long shaft from earth 
Touches the architrave of some high house; 
A child who is the apple of the eye 
To the fond father who has none but him; 
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Ken of the speck of some fair-lying land, 

Seen by pale seamen well nigh lost to hope ; 

A fair day, sweetest after tempest showers ; 

A fountain fresh, with crystal running clear, 

To the parch’d traveller who thirsts for drink. ' 
Thus my fond heart, with speeches such as these, 
Pays to his worthiness what she thinks due: 

Let no one grudge me the sweet pleasure now ; 
But think upon the sorrows I have borne. 


The other is from the third chorus, Strophe [ITI to the end. 


map ara 3 2rOsty 2g “IAtou moauy, &c. v. 716, ed. Blomfield. 


When first she came to Ilion’s towers, 
O what a glorious sight, I ween, was there! 
The tranquil beauty of the gorgeous queen 
Hung soft as breathless summer on her cheeks, 
Where on the damask sweet the glowing Zephyr slept ; 
And like an idol beaming from its shrine, 
So o’er the fluating gold around her thrown 
Her peerless face did shine ; 
And though soft sweetness hung upon their lids, 
Yet her young eyes still wounded where they look’d. 
She breathed an incense like Love’s perfumed flower, 
Blushing in sweetness ; so she seem’d in hue, 
And pained mortal eyes with her transcendent view : 
E’en so to Paris’ bed the lovely Helen came. 
But dark Erinnys, in the nuptial hour, 
Rose in the midst of all that bridal pomp, 
Seated midst the feasting throng, 
Amidst the revelry and song; 
Erinnys, led by Xenius Jove, 
Into the halls of Priam’s sons, 
Erinnys of the mournful bower, 
Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


’T was said of old, and men maintain it still, 

Fortune, how great soe’er, is never crown’d, 

But when the great possessor, at the close 

Of earthly grandeur, leaves an heir behind, 
And sinks not childless to his grave. 
But then they say it often haps 

Fortune will wither on the father’s grave, 
And though his race was blest before, 
’T will bud with sorrows weeping sore, 
And never ending once begun. 
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' The accumulation of illustrative images in the above passage has 


been imitated by modern writers, and sometimes with transcendent 
beauty. 
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But I think not, as thinks the crowd : 
The impious doer still begets 
A brood of impious doers more, 
Children and heirs of all his wicked deeds : 
Whilst from the house of righteous men, 
Who even-handed justice love, 
Comes a long line of children good and fair. 


STROPHE IV. 


Foul Villany,' that wanton’d in its day, 

Now its old crimes by time are half effaced, 

Still reproduces others fresh and young, 

In generations new of wicked men ; 

And brings its horrid progeny to light, 
Born now or then, when comes the hour, 
Born at a birth with infant Wrath, 

And that great demon, heaven-detested fiend, 
Hight Hardihood or Thrasos bold, 
And blackest woes of cypress hue, 

In gloomy likeness of their parents drear, 
Woes, that on mansions proud let fall 

The funeral pall. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


But Justice sheds her peerless ray 
In love-roof’d sheds of humble swain, 
And gilds the smoky cots where low-lived virtue dwells : 
But with averted eyes 
The maiden Goddess flies 
The gorgeous halls of state, sprinkled with gold, 
Where filthy-handed Mammon dwells; 
She will not praise what men adore, 
Wealth sicklied with false pallid ore, 
Though drest in pomp of haughty power, 
But still leads all things on, and looks to the last hour. 


We shall extract a few of Mr. Symmons’ numerous and in- 
teresting notes, that the classical reader may form an idea of 
the contents of this part of the volume, to which we refer him 
with much more pleasure than to the translation itself. We 
Observe, by the way, that he frequently takes occasion to 
express his dissent from Dr. Blomfield; and generally, we 





" Mr. Symmons, in a note on the word &Apts, quotes Clem. Alex. Pro- 
trep. 16.ed. Mor. womep duérsr ual ’Empatvidng 6 marasde “CBpews ual Avasdelas 
fupods avarricas “APvyc. Polybius, xviii. 37, 10. mentions among. the 
atrocities of a certain profligate adventurer of his time, that in a naval 
expedition, ob dpuicese rag vais, dbo xatecxevade Pwpsodc, tov piv "AcePelac, tov Oi 
Teepeevoratac, wat Emb rovross eDue, ual rovrouc (qui) mpooenvyes na Ocemepaved Ialiroves. 
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think, with justice. Dr. Blomfield did ill in selecting A¢schylus 
as a subject for criticism. Mr. Symmons, though a less practised 
critic, has a better taste and a more discriminating Judgment ; 
and it is on this account that we regret to see him sometimes 
playing the fine gentleman in criticism.* 

« P.7. |. ult. (first Chorus) Mourning apart an deep un- 
trodden glades] So I have rendered éxmariois dAyeon, literally, 
€ mourning out of the paths,’ ‘mourning in unfrequented and un- 
trodden places,’ which appears more natural and poetical, as 
well as more correct, than the tortuous explanation of the Scho- 
liast, adopted by Heath, Dr. Blomfield, and Stanley. ‘The 
Scholiast asserts that éxzariois 19 put for éxmeriwy, and that the 
epithet, though formally agreeing with dayeor, yet really applies 
to maidwy. Admitting the hypallage, yet the word éxzatioyv 
could not mean ‘ sublatorum,’ as Stanley renders it, whereas 
the sense Ihave given it is the natural and easy one. ‘The word 
EXMATEW bona is used by Diogenes Laertius to describe the 
philosopher Epimenides abstracting himself from society, and 
going into a wilderness in quest of simples.* ’Exmé&tioy aAyos then 
is ‘a mourning in a wilderness.’ Potter has avoided the word, 
and lost the image. 

‘The expressionin this passage, of [Iévoy éptaAlyuy dAgcayres, 
is absurdly understood by Potter and others as equivalent to the 
English phrase, ‘losing their pains,’ which is refuted by the 
word Seuviorypy. I dvoy doraAlywy means ‘ the young birds them- 
selves, the tender object of the care of their parents,’ (so forci- 
ble and comprehensive is the Greek language in the hands of 





* In the notes to the preface Mr. Symmons takes occasion to vindicate 
the old reading ednacégeay in Eur. Hipp. 67, observing that vate AN 'ataAdy 
is not tragic, and alleging the parallel expressions xaarinasda orépayvoy, 
Parfors rege ysoo ly, &c. He also corrects the lines of Cheremon, ap. 
Athen. xili. 89. 

ZyOey wey auTwy tC mek povee oT paroy 
avOewy MOK wy Er TpeTEVTAY— 


when for aroywy he reads asyxwy. Accerding to analogy, however, it 
should be aaroyxov. We refer to the preface for other instances of inge- 
nious emendation. 

In the note p.4, Mr. 8. Anotés some instances of 2anigw being sed in 
the sense of F vopel Qu, In some parts of our country the verb ‘to expect’ is 
used in a similar manner. ° 

2 Mr. S. might have quoted I]. Z. 201. of Bellerophon : 


“Hrot 6 naxmedloy Td AAnloy obog ana, 
dy Oupxdy neuréedwy, meroy yO pumwy &reclywre 
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a poet). In short it means, by a bold figure, what would be 
expressed in common Greek thus: dAdravres TOUS dpTaAlyous ed’ 
cic memovyxdres siev. Euripides, Hercules Fur. 1039., has an 
exactly parallel passage: “O & a tis Opvig amTEepoy xaTarrevwy 
"MWiva réxvev ; that is, in prose, Téxva dwrepa Ov a wives TeTANXWs 
ej. Spenser, whether from imitation, or more probably from 
poetical coincidence, elegantly uses the same figure in speaking 
of a hind deprived of her young : 


‘ Right sorrowfully mourning her bereaved cares,’ 


It is really mortifying to see a fine passage so ill used: Mus- 
grave is the least delinquent, who would read Iévoy for dvoy, 
though that would be to take a plume from the poet; but one 
cannot help feeling angry with Stanley, Potter, and Dr. Blomfield, 
for rendering GAgcavres mévoy dptaAlyay Seuvoryon ‘losing their 
pains in guarding the beds of their young,’ instead of ‘losing 
their unfledged and bed-reposing cares.’ What great poet, 
instead of positively and directly stating such a calamity, would 
state it thus by circumlocution, and as it were by induction? as 
if losing their pains were a loss to be considered when they had 
lost their young themselves. What a style of writing! Besides, 
Seuvioryon does not mean guarding a bed, but keeping a bed, or 
lying in a bed, and is here applied to the young ones lying in 
their nest. And this is the very sense it is used in, in line 1424 
of this play, and this is the very sense Hesychius gives the word, 
referring to this very passage, p. 13, 1,1. ‘Where they had 
borne a mother hare,’ Xc. In vindication of my own and Pot- 
ter’s version of this passage, [ must express my regret at Dr. 
Blomfield having recalled the old and corrupt reading of Aldus, 
Robortelli, and Turnebus (épixduara), which Stephens altered 
into égixvpove, which reading has maintained its place ever 
since. ‘The whole passage stands thus in the Glasgow edition, | 


Bosnomevos Auyivav, Epindwova Pepmats, yevvay 
BauBevra rAoroblov Sodpcv. 


Nor is there a plainer passage in the whole play, viz. ‘ De- 
vouringa hare, or one of the hare kind, very big with young;= 
overtaken in her last course.’ But Dr. Blomfield reads Booxo- 
evs rAnylvay, epindmara Céopata yevvav, BAaBevra Acie biwy Soouwy. 
BAuBevra, says he, agrees with d¢ppara : a very good concord in 
grammar, but a most strange and miraculous one in sense. 
What! eat the hare’s embryos, overtaken in their Jast course? 
Whoever heard of embryos running a race? Aayivay yéeway is 
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periphrastically used for Anyov, with which word (understood) 
the participle BAaBévra agrees," agreeably to the observation of 
Porson on Hecuba 293: ‘Cum enim personam circumlocu- 
tione significant Greci, quam citissime ad ipsam petegpant re- 
vertuntur. Homerus igitur nunquam ait: Biy “Hpaxayein * ‘Hep, 
sed bin” HpaxdAnely "Osnsp. The poet is speaking of the hare 
pursued, overtaken, and devoured : the pregnancy of the animal 
(which has given birth to such fatal blunders) is introduced only 
as an additional circumstance, and a descriptive peculiarity ag- 
gravating compassion, agreeably to the humane superstition of 
the ancients, which in this amiable peculiarity resembled the 
humanity to animals inculcated by the Jewish law, of which 
Clemens Alex. speaks, Strom. il. “Avrinpis youy xah ook Toy 
Coowy xvogopE, 0 vopos oux emITpEnEt, apis av amorénn, ohayiaterbas, 
peornodbey emia Thy eUxEperay Tey Eig dvOpumous édinodvray. 

be 7. 1. 6. rumour That flies so quickly, though no wings 
it has, dmrepos Garis. | Itoccurs to remark how this word ¢ mT epos 
(without wings), as well as its adverbs amrépws and aarepews, 
should be used to express sudden, instantaneous, soft, and noise- 
less movements, by the Greek authors, Homer, AEschlyus, Lyco- 
phron, and Apollonius Rhodius. In Lycophron, 625 » Meroxdioas 
oAitov 4 yap ‘amtépms Adras Tohipmropevroy roe: Bacw. In 
Apollon. ‘Rhod. Keijeyd amTepeong Oi pvoroy oldman Aimovres, We 
should naturally ascribe “ wings,” to quickness and suddenness 
of movement, and not expressly take them away. But the ex- 
planation Abodeiod (noiseless), 42a and mgocnvjs, (soft. and 
smooth,) in Hes. and Etymol. give a clue to the origin of this 
meaning, which appears derived from the flying of birds, not 
without wings, but without moving their wings,” at which time 
their flight seems most smooth and rapid, skimming along with- 
out moving their wings: agreeably to the Miltonic expression 
“smooth gliding [sliding] without step,’ as has been suggested 
to me by my friend the Rev. H. F. Cary, with his usual good 
taste and fineness of perception.3 

“ P, 28, I. ult. Standing sublime, the seas to overcast, Shone 





* Would Aeschylus, however, have applied the masculine participle 
PrwBivre toa female hare? We mention this merely as a matter of 
question. 

> Or, ‘ without wsing wings ;’ agreeably to the use of « in numberless 
compounds : see the Tragedians passim, 

3 Compare Hom. Il. EF. 778. 


Ai 32 Barny tphpwormereiceoiy Wpaad” dprorcee, 
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the great strength’ of the transmitted lamp] So I have 
rendered this fine passage literally. © Nothing can present 
a finer image than the original does of the beacon blazing 
on Mount ” Athos, and with its splendor covering the back 
of the sea. Potter, following a faulty reading, introduces the 
Hellespont. He has also made ‘smiling way’ out of zpos 
4Sovyv, in which he has been much more ingenious than myself, 
for | can make nothing out of it, and I am “persuaded that it is 
acorruption. IIpos fiovy is a colloquial phrase, used adver- 
bially, very common in Greek writers, prose and verse; and 
m the familiar interchange of conversation, it is rraluranty joined 
with doyos, Ady, elves, Or yevérdas. Tpds yoovyy then 1s ‘agree- 
ably,’ or, for the purpose of pleasing, as the French say, ‘ a faire 
plaisir.” IIpo¢ bey iy Is angry; pds evodBeray F, u xopm Agyes is, ‘the 
girl peaks piously.” In Lucian’s ‘Toxaris, a mpbs ax Oydova pov 
&xovoys, ‘listen to me without irritation.’ But not only the 
misapplication of such a phrase in a passage like this, but the 
defectiveness of the sentence poimts out some error ‘in the co- 
pies, fora verb is evidently wanting to complete the sentence; 
and Dr. Blomfield’s ellipsis of é@yévero after drepreAns is much 
too harsh and arbitrary. A verb should occupy the place of 
70S Hoovny, in room of which I should be much inclined, as a 
mere conjecture, to propose mpoohvuroy from Hesychius, v. Io0c~ 
evo, mpoo nike, avurny yop thy avgyoiv, (so Is. Vossius reads for 
the faulty auTHy). Here 18 juthority from a tragic Lexicon for 
the word ; for if spoodvw existed, so did mpocavitw ; avw, aviw and 
avd ow being: all cognate forms. ’“Avitw (clliptically foriéwdros 
dev) is of very frequent occurrence in the Attic writers.—Ren- 
der it, ‘to hasten, to despatch a journey quick.’ Igocavitw 
would have the same sense, with whatever additional force, sig- 
nificative of increase or addition, the preposition zgds might 
give it, ‘The torch journeyed on waxing greater.’ ‘This is cer- 
tainly a mere conjecture, and as such not to be admitted into the 
text; but its sense seems apposite, and its usage is supported 
by Hesychius, Rarity of occurrence is not in itself an insupe- 
rable objection in a language so diversified, and so little known 
to us from the scantiness of its remains. How many words 
occur, even in this very play, which are to be found only once! 





as illustrated by Virgil’s simile of the dove, Ain. v. 216, 
mox aére lapsa quieto 
Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 


' “His countenance was as the Sun shineth in his strength.’ Rev. 
1. 16, 
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“P. 36. So said the impious, &c.] I have followed the plain 
and natural sense of the passage and the context; and it may 
be remarked once for all, in the difficulties of a dead lan- 
guage, in all the difficulties of tropes, figures, and metaphors of 
a daring poetry, and in all the perplexities of doubtful and vi- 
tiated readings, yet so natural and easy is the style of these great 
masters, that their meaning is generally obvious : they, asit were, 
Jead you by the hand through dark and doubtful labyrinths by 
the light of reason and nature, would but commentators be con- 
tented to follow them, and understand their simplicity. Why, 
for instance, should Dr. Blomfield so boldly: pronounce this 
passage to be corrupt? why should he attempt. to re-write it? 
that is, entirely to change the thoughts and phrases of his author, 
on. account of a school-boy difficulty as to the number of zé- 
gavras, and the usage of érapxeiv, which word occurs in a line of 
Solon, cited by Plutarch, in much the same sense as it is used 
here? Allow the difficulty; note the word for the benefit. of 
students; endeavor, if you please, to amend; but do not exer- 
cise your own poetic vein in original composition at the expense 
of your author. A difficult, or rare word or meaning, is not 
necessarily a corruption; aégavras may be plural as well as xé- 
xpavtes in the Hippol. 1258, which Professor Monk has retained 
in preference to xgéuavras, a reading supplied by the Cod. Flor. : 
or if zégavras could not agree with of @zol, would it not be more 
natural to understand to Oeiov? Again, @orw may be used for em, 
_ (expressing a wish or a prayer earnestly in the imperative mood 
instead of the optative) as in sch. Suppl. 678: “Has @ dvbog 
adoemToy E0TW.” 





DISSERTATIO 


Pra@mio annuo ornata, et in Curia Cantabrigiensi | 
recitata, Comitiis Maxvimis, Mpcccxxtv. Auctore 
Henrico THompson, A. B. Coll. Div. Joann. 
Discip. . 

<< — 


AN RECENTIUM INGENII VIM INSITAM VETERUM POETARUM 
EXEMPLARIA PROMOVENT? 








Ad C. Nolanum Campanellum. 


Soes tu quidem, Campanelle mi carissime, identidem a me 
querere quidnam sit cause cur veteribus poetis tantum attri- 
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buam, ut non solum eorum lectione delectari animos atque 
refici, verum etiam ali atque augeri hodiernorum hominum in- 
genia pronuntiem? Clamitas, indignum esse furore illo poetico, 
qui ad divinos afflatus quam proxime accedere vulgo existi- 
matur, humanis opibus promovert, poetamque, reclamante 
vetere proverbio, non nasci, sed fierl.. Respondeo quidem 
multis; nescio tamen quo modo, quecunque inter loquendum 
persuadeo, discedens aut oblivisceris, aut novis argumentis 
subruere conaris, Itaque,hanc rem paullo adcuratius tractare 
constitul; eaque argumenta que a te contra hanc sententiam 
callide coacervata sunt, attentius examinare; ut, quam parum 
valeant penitus e explorato, argumenta tutius agerediamur, 
quibus potissimum evinci possit, antiquos poetas non solum 
per sé prestare, dignosque esse quos voluptatis doctrineque 
causa quisque perlegat, sed eorum exemplaribus poétarum 
recentium ingenia, utcunque nobilia, in nobilius promoveri. 

Quod a doctissimo sapientissimoque viro jampridem pre- 
ceptum est, omnem orationem a definitione proficisci debere ; 
id nos quioque pro nostra parte servandum existimamus; ne 
ergo Horatiana illa questio nobis quoque proponatur, 


“ Scire velim, pretium chartis quetus arroget annus,” 


eos tantummodo pro veteribus habeo, quos vulgo fere classicos 
appellamus; poétas scilicet, qui, vigentibus utrorumque linguis, 
Greece Latineque scripserunt. Argumenti quoque nostri 
multum intererit, utrumne probe intelligatur quid sit “ mens 
illa divinior” ‘osque illud magna sonaturum,” quibus solis 
nomen poeticum nobilissimus poeta deferendum  existimat. 
Greci, qui nunquam quicquam temere appellaverunt, tnven- 
torem sive creatorem poétam esse voluerunt. Is igitur poetic 
ardoris plurimum habere credendus est, si quis uberrimam in- 
veniendi facultatem sortiatur; qui autem in elatioribus atque 
magnificentioribus inveniendis felicissime claruerit, is poeta 
nobilissimus habebitur. Poétarum idcirco eels Horatius, 
qui qualis ea esset optime habuit perspectum, diviniorem haud 
dubitavit appellare, siquidem, quum nihil sit in Numine ipso 
conspectius mirabiliusque quam rerum creandarum facultas, 
poet in hac re quasi vim divinam emulari videntur, Adjicit 

‘os magna sonaturum,” eloquium videlicet magnificum et 
poeticum, argumentoque magno conveniens. Hoc ergo pre- 
cepto omne poete officium contineri videtur: ut feliciter in- 
venta pro rerum dignitate versibus exprimantur. 

Res igitur omnis eo recidit ut queratur, utrumne Grecorum 
Latinorumque poetarum lectio quicquid ad inveniendas digneque 
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exprimendas notiones conferat. Elegantiam elegantium scrip- 
torum lectione adjuvari id est, ut non dignum sit quod pluribus 
persequar. Potius me ad illud refellendum convertam, quod tu 
mihi indesinenter objicis, mentem illam diviniorem humanis re- 
bus neque frangi neque adjuvari posse; quippe que aliter divina 
minime vocanda esset. Poeéticum afflatum a Natura, non ab 
arte, profectum lubens confiteor; neque disciplina_quemquam 
poetam extitisse crediderim, quem placido lumine Melpomene 
non viderit nascentem. Quum autem ceteras omnes facul- 
tates, quas pariter Natura donante accepimus, in melius pro- 
movere humanis conatibus fas sit, quid obstet quo minus poe- 
tica quoque facultas lisdem augeri possit, nullus video. 

Porro creandarum notionum potestas, si vim veram pro- 
priamque vocis spectare volumus, nemini mortalium obtigit ; 
notiones enim omnes aut sensibus excipl, aut cogitando orirl, 
jamdiu inter omnes gui vel minimum in philosophia profecerint, 
convenit. Inventorem ergo poetam appellare quam creatorem 
maluerim; utpote cujus proprium sit quid in re quaque pul- 
ebri, venusti, ornati, magnificique sit, invenire 5 idque, aut 
sensibus observando; ut ii, qui coeli, maris, rurisque pulchri- 
tudinem carminibus depingunt : aut notionibus jam menti sen- 
tiendo illatis inter se meditationis vi committendis, que longe 
nobilissima inventionis pars est; unde metaphore, gradationes, 
et si quid est aliud quod poéticam opulentet et exornet, Nihil 
est igitur cur existimemus inventionem arte non posse adjuvarl ; 
imo vel ex his probabile videtur, magnum inventioni adjumen- 
tum allaturam poetarum proborum lectionem ; mens enim no- 
tionibus sublimioribus locupletata jam altius exsurgere gestit, 
et poeticam letius et felicius auspicatur. 

Verumtamen ut concedatur, vim poéticam disciplina excoli 
acuique posse, aliter revera accidisse, allatis exemplis osten- 
dere satagis. Homero, enim, quem antiquorum nemini con- 
ferendum agnoscunt omnes, nulla, aut saltem perpauca, preter 
quam coluit Musam, extitisse scribendi subsidia; maximumque 
illum nostratem, cui simile quidquam aut secundum nec serior 
neque etiam antiquior ztas peperit, veterum poetarum scriptis 
adjuvari non posse; quippe qui Grecas Latinasque literas aut 
nullus, aut certe parce, didicerit. Quum isti igitur, aut nullis 
aut levibus doctrmz presidiis instructi, eo potuermt prestan- 
tia evadere, ut poetas omnes post se longissime reliquerint ; 
quid, ais, opus veterum exemplaribus? Hoc pacto mihi quis 
dixerit: “ /Mgypti inculta fertilitas aliaram gentium agros 
cultissimos exsuperat; agrorum ergo culturam Aigypti negli- 
gant, et quicunque solo wheriore potiuntur.” Quis ferret ita 
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ratiocinantem? Sed ut verum sit, Homerum Enchespalum~ 
que* natura summos extitisse poétas, nihilne in eorum poli- 
tissimis operibus reprehendendum offendimus? nihilne inveni- 
mus, quod, si scribendi auctores ob oculos habuissent, velut 
scopulum vitaturi fuissent? Homerum enim subinde dormitasse, 
diserte fatetur Horatius; neque ullus tam ineptus Enchespali 
nostri fautor est, ut non fateatur plurima ab eo dure, inornate, 
scabre composita; multa gravibus eruditisque lectoribus valde 
improbanda, multa auribus verecundis infesta, in ejus scriptis 
obvia esse. Quid igitur in causa fuisse node te est, cur 
tot tamque foedis maculis splendidissimi ingenii poeta carmina 
alioqui perfectissima inquinaverit? Unde in gravissimis tragoe- 
diis inept verborum lusus, putidi sales, obscoene .sententia ? 
Profecto si veteribus poétis studium impendisset Enchespalus, 
ut est ingenio perfectissimus poeta, neque ulli, quotquot vix- 
erunt, poete conferendus, ita ob operum absolutam felicitatem 
et elegantiam ne in Gallorum quidem cavillationes incurrisset, 
nisi quod circa unitatum (quas vocant) leges peccavit: si modo 
id peccare est, onerosissimis vinculis poetarum ingenia liberasse, 
Ne ergo Enchespali opera in argumentum trahantur, ingenii 
vires. nullum admittere adjumentum ; quum_ virtutes quidem 
ejus ab i ingenio profecte sint, vitia a veterum ignorantia. 

ec quum ita sint, non exspectabis, opinor, ut vulgus poeta- 
rum persequar, qul viribus quidem, ut asseris, nature, nullisque 
lectionis opibus adjuti, carmina feliciter condiderunt. Quz enim 
superius disserui etiam in hanc partem spectant. ‘Transeam po- 
tius ad aliud argumentum expendendum, quod primo quidem 
adspectu validius videri potest : nam, etiamsi cetera evincam, 
nullis rationibus te adduci posse affirmas, ut Graecorum exem- 
plaria Romanis vatibus parum offecisse existimes: quum enim 
Romani nullam propriam habuerint Musam, sed Grace tan- 
tummodo Muse togam induxerint, negari non posse vim illam 
naturalem, qua Latinorum ingenium perinde atque Gracorum 
audacissimos volatus capessere potuisset, imitatione fractam 
et debilitatam. Latinos enim satis duxisse si Grecorum ex- 
emplaria felicius imitarentur, lwseque Musarum majestatis 
arguere solitos, si quis suam ipsius viam ingredi, quam Gre- 
corum yestigiis insistere mallet, auderetve Naturam sequi, 
quo Graci, fortassis, minus persequuti essent. Quid habi- 
turum sit ponderis istud argumentum, ita melius intelligetur, 
$1 quis qualis fuerit rei poétice apud Romanos ante habitum 





* Malo quam Shakesperium ; utrumne jure, viderint eruditi. 
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cum Grecis commercium status, attentius consideraverit ; 
quam nullam omnino hoc temporis fuisse nemo in his rebus 
versatior ignorat. Fratrum enim Arvalium Saliorumque car- 
mina non exspecto ut justorum poématum loco quis habiturus 
sit; atque multo minus imcondita illa que a muilitibus trium- 
phantibus incomposite jactata, passim auctor est Livius, Ma- 
jorum res gestas ad tibiam cani solitas, Tullio tradente, a 
Catone accipimus :* omni tamen juste poeseos ornatu ea car- 
mina caruisse credendum est, quum ipse Andronicus, qui, 
utpote Grecus, Greca Musa familiariter utebatur, carmen in 
Dianam, referente eodem Tito Livio,? abhorrens et incondi- 
tum condiderit. Graecorum quidem liter non prius Romz 
recepte sunt, quam ineunte sexto urbis condite seeculo; inter- 
vallum, mehercule, satis commodum ad explicandam, si qua 
fuerat, vim Latinorum poeticam. Non ignarus sum extitisse 
qui etiam explicatam existimaverint ;3 | neque tantummodo 
lyricis modis omnem eorum historiam inclusam, sed nescio 
quod epos mirificum fuisse, unde Nevius Enniusque maximam 
suorum operum partem depromserint. Quum tamen ne par- 
ticulam quidem splendidissimi hujusce poe€matis apud veteres 
scriptores reperire possim, quumque ea que a vetustissimis 
eorum poetis composita ad nostra usque tempora pervenerunt 
nusquam non feritatem et asperitatem referant; certe meo 
animo~ nequaquam inducere possum ut politissima et accura- 
tissima poemata a Romanis Grecarum literarum rudibus con- 
scripta fuisse existimem. Nullam itaque Musam ante reclusum 
a Grecis Helicona, Romani coluerunt; neque culturi fuissent, 
nisi Grecorum imitandorum studio flagravissent. Quod ergo 
Romani poeticam paullo minus feliciter excoluerint, id minime 
argumento est, Grecorum scripta Romanorum nature offe- 
cisse; sed potius egestati ingeniorum tribuendum, que nihil 
quidquam profecissent nisi ex ipsis illis Grecis locupletata et 
adaucta fuissent. Itaque, quod Horatius docet, noctura diur- 
naque manu Grecorum exemplaria esse versanda, preceptum 
erat ad Romanorum ingenium quam maxime accommodatum ; 
qui in Grecis imitandis operam feliciter navabant, Graecorum 
tamen auxilio destituti frigebant jacebantque. 

Satis evictum puto, naturam, lis etiam rebus que a nature 
dotibus maxime pendere existimantur, arte adjuvari posse; 





* Cic. Tusc. Disp. I. ii.—Brut. xix. 
* Liv. xxvii. 37. 


3 Quam sententiam tuentur Schlegel in Pralect. iii, et Niebuhr in 
“ Romisch. Geschicht.” 
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neque poetam quidem sine natura extitisse : neque omnibus 
numeris absolutum, nisi cui ars quoque opitulata fuerit. Omni 
ergo obice sublata que veritatis cognition’ in hac questione 
officere possit, diligentius erit exquirendum qualem quantam- 
que utilitatem veterum poetarum studium recentioribus afferat. 
Quod argumentum commode bifariam distribui potest; ut pri- 
mum queratur, quid maxime sit rationi consentaneum ; deinde, 
ut quod argumentis probabile fit, exemplis etiam probatum ex- 
hibeatur. 

Jam superius demonstravimus, facultatem illam, quam in- 
ventionem appellamus, proborum scriptorum lectione egregie 
adjuvari posse; siquidem nihil est quod impensius augeat no- 
tionum copiam ; quibus inter se mente commissis, exercetur 
inveniendi facultas. Quicunque Naturam diligit et admiratur, 
is jam magna e parte poéta est; neque enim quisquam poeta 
esse potest, qui Nature amore minus commoveatur. Hinc 


illud suavissimi poéte : 
« Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fugit urbes,” 


Philosopho quidem possunt urbes esse gratiores; verum urbani 
poéte vis omnis poética intra meenia urbis subsistit. Quod 
quidem in pictoribus observare est, id quoque In poetis accidit. 
Si enim egregii quiddam pictoris animus moliatur, non ille 
contentus fere, quz ipse viderit, accurate simulare; Nature 
autem studiosi oculis obversabitur quid quaque in re optimum 
sit, maximeque conveniens; idque continuo pingendo expri- 
mere enitetur ; congestisque quae nunquam forte congessit 
Natura, Naturam quidem non deseret, sed precurret. Zeuxin 
legimus, quum Helene simulacrum forte picturus esset, ne 
pulcherrimam quidem Crotoniatarum foeminam omni ex parte 
simulare voluisse ; sed, quid quzque haberet venusti eligen- 
tem, in Helenam suam transtulisse. Nec fortassis hic substi- 
tit; sed, explorato cur quidque arrideret, pingendo venustius 
fecisse verisimile est, quo perfectius opus esset. Neque istam 
scientiam, utcunque pictori utilem, adipisci valuisset, nisi prio- 
rum pictorum operibus diligenter studuisset. Mediceam Ve- 
nerem nunquam fortassis Natura equiparavit; nihil tamen a 
Natura alienum in _perfectissimo corpore deprehendimus ; 
imo nature potius perfectionem agnoscimus. Poctarum ea- 
dem ratio est; non enim postulamus ut se adeo Nature addi- 
cat poeta, ut nihil, nisi quod re quoque exstet, carminibus in- 
sit; tantum enim abesset ut ita poeta quisquam fieret egregius, 
ut nullo citius modo vim illam qua poeta esset, omnino foret 
amissurus. Etiam inter ruris amoenitates deliciasque plura 
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sordida et invenusta occurrunt; boni avtem poete officiun’ 
érit ista omnia pro virili abscondere, neque quidquam legenti- 
bus offerre quod minus delectaturum videatur. Hine prata 
viridantia, hinc flumina irrigua, hinc opacum arborum frigus, 
hinc cubantium collinm apricitatem assumet; omnes omnivm 
locorum amecenitates quasi eodem congerens; neque quidquam 
ubicunque preteriens, quod ad operis prestantiam facturum 
videatur. Hinc admirabilis Theocriti ars, qu in omnibus 
ejus carminibus elucet; ut mihil fere aliud egisse videatur, 
quam meras delicias ex unoquoque fonte hausisse : neque enim 
lector (quod Virgilti Bucolica legentibus accidit) usquam a 
rure amovetur 5 sed in minimis quoque rebus ubi terrarum sit 
intelligit. In personis non minus feliciter laboravit Theoeri- 
tus. Agrestium mores mire quidem simplices candidique, sed 
duri plerunque et inculti. Hoc vitio Theocritee persone 
parum tenentur; non ut unquam ad urbanas elegantias acce- 
dant, quemadmodum sepe Virgiliane; merum enim rus redo- 
lent; ruris tamen delicias veneresque referunt, semoto quod- 
cunque legentium aures offendere potuerit. 

Ne forem in exemplis nimius, Theocritum ideo posui, 
quia mihi perfectissimus in genere suo Grecorum poeta vide- 
tur. Sed quum ille Naturam ita depingat, non ut est quidem, 
sed ut esse volumus, necesse est ille coram oculis habuerit 
quandam quasi adumbratam Nature imaginem, quam, per- 
penso quid in re quaque maxime placeret, sibimet ipse exco- 
gitavit. Imaginem hancce, non solum Natura contemplanda, 
verum etiam nahibis Homeri lectione, exortam, nobis in libel- 
Io suo reliquit; quem si quis attente perlegerit, converterit, 
imitatus sit, is proculdubio ad res agrestes canendas instruc- 
tior accedet. Ut enim, qui pictor bonus esse velit, is non 
tantummodo naturam sibi magistram comparabit, sed etiam 
optimas optimorum pictorum tabulas diligenter considerabit ; 
Ita poeta, cui in sua arte excellere cure est, non aliter ani- 
mum ad scribendum appellere debet, quam lectis optimorum 
poetarum scriptis. Quid enim stultius quam quaslibet vias 
Ingredi, que quo ducant, nescimus, quum presto habeamus 
itineris doctores ducesque, qui, quo nos pervenire volumus, 
ipsi feliciter pervenerunt ? 

Satis arbitror disputatum, cur poeticus furor non omnino 
is sit qui externis opibus in melius non possit provehi; nunc 
erit querendum, utrumne veteres pre ceteris vates hodierno 
poete evolvendi sint. Si quis erit qui ista lecturus sit, scio 
non defuturos qui me quasi prejudicatarum opinionum aman- 
tiorem damnaturi sint, quippe qui nihil tolerandum existimeuy, 
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nisi quod venerabile atas reddiderit. Tantum tamen abest ut 
recentium opera negligenda esse censeam, ut indoctiorem cum 
Cicerone appellaverim, cui nostra minus nota sint. Verum, 
quum de eo agatur, ut exemplaria scribentibus eligantur, ratio 
diversa est. Omnium, quotquot sunt, liberalium disciplina- 
rum, elegantiumque literarum auctores fuisse et altores Gre- 
cos, inter omnes vel levissime eruditos convenit; ut non minus 
vere quam eleganter Horatius scripserit, 


“ Gralis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui.” 


Niml eorum poetis suavius, mihil magnificentius ; nihil eoram 
lingua venustius, pressius, clarius, ad affectus quosvis expri- 
mendos habilius.—Aliud accedit argumentum, quo nescio ait 
validius afferri possit cur Greca exemplaria hodiernis antefe- 
rantur, Ante enim inventam typographicam, qui legerent, 
pauci fuerunt; lique docti quidem gravesque homines, quibus 
nil preter optimum arridebat. Quodcungue ergo minus ex- 
politum absolutumque poetarum calamis excidebat, gravissima 
istorum sententia Lethezis aquis damnabatur; unde poete, 
quum exploratum haberent, omne quod scripturi erant severis- 
simum horum hominum judicium subiturum, nihil eque time- 
bant ac ne quam absolutissimum opus in lucem proferrent. 
Inde est, quod quicquid fere nobis Grecorum ingenium tradi- 
dit, id tale est ut omnium etatum laudes facile sibi vindicatu- 
rum sit ; linguamque, qua scriptum est, quanquam jam im 
hominum ore. versari desiit, adeo nobilitaverunt Gracorum 
ingenia, ut dum aliquid humanitatis in terris supererit, docto- 
rum studiis laudibusque xternum celebranda sit. Inventa qui- 
dem arte typographica, plures legere cceperunt, at non conti- 
nuo plures judicare: multa in publicum prodibant, legebantur, 
vulgoque probabantur, que tamen, si eruditorum calculi pre- 
valuissent, oblivionis tenebris inter nascendum damnata, essent. 
Poéte, quorum interfuit quam plurimis placere, doctorum 
placita irridebant; et si quis fame melioris studiosior exstitit, 
qui, paucis lectoribus, modo eruditi essent, contentus, imperi- 
tam multitudinem contempsit, is, ob linguarum hodiernarum 
vitia, seu quodcunque id fuerit cause, pre Grecis plerumque 
sordebat. Latinos ideo taceo quod Grecorum plerumque 
pedissequi essent; unde, que de Grecis supra disputavi, in 
eos fere cadunt, nisi quod pauperior eorum lingua sit, quod 
etiam Lucretius sensit, 

Sed videamus an, quod argumentis probabile fiat, exem- 
plis confirmari possit. Jam si expendimus omnem literaram 
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recentium historiam, inveniemus omnium fere gentium cele- 
berrimos poétas antiquis scriptoribus vehementissime studuisse. 
Dantes quidem, qui ob magnificum heroicumque ingenium Ho- 
merus ‘Tuscus vulgo audit, quam antiquorum studiosus esset 
ex ejus Comeedia (quam vocavit) abunde constat. Petrarcham 
doctissimum fuisse, nemo est qui_non noverit; ut multa 
Latine ipse scripserit; ut quoties Etrusce canebat, Grecam 
Latinamve lyram semper pulsaret. Calcerium, quem, utpote 
nostratem, libentius nomino, quis, qui suavissimum vatem un- 
‘quam in manum sumserit, ignorare potest, antiquorum fuisse 
amantissimum? Quid? Torquatum Tassum quis nescit omni 
veterum aeopieen scientia mirifice instructum? Quid Spen- 
serum nostrum? Quid Miltonum? Quid Graium? nonne illi 
‘universe fere doctrine laude cumulati erant ? 

Jam si occupas (quod de Romanis aliquando objecisti) ve- 
terum scriptorum venerationem nimiam istis poetis potius ob- 
fuisse existimandam, qui, quum ingenio egregio prediti essent, 
digne quidem scripserunt ; sed quum mihil admittere operam 
darent, nisi quod veterum calculis comprobatum esset, auda- 
ciori indoli frena injecerunt, ne vires experiri posset; ne hac 
quidem in parte non est quod contra disputemus. Nostrorum 
temporum vitium est, criticorum regulas, quas illi tamen, ob- 
servato optimorum poétarum usu, constituerunt, despectui fer- 
me habere; quasi quodcunque optimi poéte servandum cen- 
sulssent, poéte dedecori esse posset. Non est guin conce- 
dam, regulas aliquando suo detrimento servasse poetas; quod 
in unitatibus servandis mihi subinde fecisse videtur Terentius ; 
quodque idem mirandi in Gallicis trageedis frigoris principium 
et fons est. Sed hoc ob male intellectam regularum naturam 
accidit ; leges enim, quemadmodum in bene constituta repub- 
lica, ita in poési, ob libertatem custodiendam existunt, non ob 
minuendam. Ne plures afferam, Tassi, Miltonique nostri 
longe alia ratio est. Isti quidem non ita venerabantur critico-. 
rum regulas, vel poétarum usum, unde profluxerunt, ut sem- 
per lis se astringi paterentur ; sed utile duxerunt habere quo- 
rum splendor Parnassum scandentibus preluceret. Si Gra- 
carum literarum rudes exstitissent, poete indubie fuissent ; 
‘¢ Paradisum” tamen et “ Hierosolyma” orbis terrarum nun- 
quam conspexisset. 

Cur ita sentiam satis opinor cause esse, quum nostrorum 
temporum poete, certe ingeniosi, sed quos nemo propense 
an veteres voluntatis arguere potest, ad limatam illam Milton 
Graiique elegantiam nec pervenerint, nec pervenire curaverint. 
Atque utinam ante substitissent, quam Britannic poesi eatin 
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notam. inussissent, ut vere quis pronuntiare possit, nihil esse 
tam insulsum shaiiduvileck nihil tam sordidum et abjectum, ut 
non idem in aliquo hodiernorum poetarum carmine legatur. 
Nomina proferre supersedeo, quum Ipse, quos velim, satis 
intelligas, mecumque omnino consentias. Sunt tamen vel 
hodie, qui, meliora sequuti, meliora etiam assequuti sint. 

Hec habui, que de veterum studio et lectione dissererem, 
quibus tuo arbitrio fruere. Si minus persuasero, advocati culpa 
id accidisse existimes velim. 








NOTICE OF 


An INTRODUCTION tothe ELEMENTS OF 
ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 
J. Boswortn, Vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks. 8vo. 





Ir cannot but afford the greatest pleasure to every liberal mind, 
attached to its native land, to investigate the origin of its inha- 
bitants, of its language, he of its laws and institutions, both 
civil and religious. In the valuable work before us, Mr. Bos- 
worth has stated so many motives to induce us to pursue this 
branch of literature, that we feel more than ever interested in 
the originals and history of our Saxon ancestors. 

If, indeed, heretofore we felt discouraged by the supposition 
that our progenitors were nothing better than a horde of sa- 
vages, or wandering Scythians, who waged war with civilisation, 
science, and Christianity ; or if we fancied that their language 
had neither attractions nor merit; or if we found a difficulty in 
procuring assistances for learning their language, and refe- 
rences to authors who wrote in the Saxon tongue, now, indeed, 
we can no longer complain that any thing has been omitted in 
order both to obviate prejudice, and remove difficulty. 

It does not, it must be confessed, appear that the progress 
of good sense and science in the present age, which has led to 
so great a reformation in the construction of both Greek and 
Latin grammars, conducted to any improvement before the year 
1819, in that of the Saxon grammar. We quote Mr. Bosworth, 
as observing in bis preface, p. XXX. 

“Tn 1819 appeared The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
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mar; to which are added, a Praxis and Vocabulary. By the 
Rev. J. L. Sisson, M. A. of Clare Hall, Cambridge. This is 
a small work of only 84 pages, in 12mo, on the plan of Dr. 
Hickes.” 

The author introduces his work by observing, “ The fol- 
lowing pages have been compiled with a view of offering to the 
public, i a compressed form, the principal parts of Dr. Hickes’ 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar.” The author, however, has followed 
Manning in his declension of nouns, and some other particulars. 
He remarks farther, “In the arrangement, the plan of Dr. 
Valpy’s excellent Latin Grammar has been adhered to, as closely 
as the peculiarities of the two languages would permit.” 

The plates which accompany and illustrate Mr. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, we have introduced into the present 
No. of the Classical Journal, not merely because we regard 
them as bearing testimony to the labor and pains which Mr. 
Bosworth has taken in illustrating the Anglo-Saxon language, 
and facilitating the acquirement of it; but with a hope that they 
may attract the attention of the public to his masterly work, 
which we expect, when more extensively circulated, will render 
Saxon literature a subject of as general interest as it deserves 
to be. We shall only add a few references to authors who have 
written on the antiquities of Britain, the merits of whom we 
should wish to see discussed by competent judges. 

Respecting the origin of the ancient Britons, seated now prin- 
cipally in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland, we would wish 
to see an impartial examination of The Triads of the Island of 
Britain. See Davies’ Celtic Researches, p. 1553 and Archeo- 
logia, vol. xvi., containing a letter of the Rev. Samuel Great- 
head to J. Britton; and The Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol. xv. p. 707, &c.; and Mr. Faber’s Origin of Pagan Ido- 
latry. ' 

’ With relation to the connexion of this island with the Phoe- 
nicians, we should gladly see an examination of Sammes’ Bri- 
tannia Antiqua Illustrata ; but as this question involves a 
thorough investigation of the origin of our language, we would 
here offer a few remarks. A medical gentleman of great sci- 
ence, resident in Bristol, some time since collected the provincial 
names of our indigenous plants, when, to his great surprise, he 
discovered that many of them were Hebrew. ‘Ihis circumstance 
induced him to trace our language through its kindred dialects 
on the continent, till he felt fully assured of its oriental origin, 
He has accordingly collected a list of some thousand words, 
evidently derived from Hebrew. On this question a reference 
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may perhaps be useful to the first volume of Shuckford’s Sa- 
cred and Profane History, book iv., in which are many valu- 
able remarks on the tests of antiquity and priority in languages, 
as also to the preface to Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon. 

In connexion with the same question, it may be observed, 
that the dispersion of mankind from Babel was the commence- 
ment of a diversity of dialects on the face of the earth; and that 
it is therefore probable that the language which was spoken by 
the Babylonians, who did not emigrate from their native land, 
bids fairest to have been the original language used before the 
dispersion. ‘This was no other than the language of Abraham 
and his descendants, as is clear from this circumstance—that 
when the two nations came again in contact, during the capti- 
vity, their Janguages differed so little from one another, as to 
excite astonishment. See the Book of Daniel, partly written in 
Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee. The same language seems also 
to have been preserved in Phenicia; and Mr. Sammes argues 
strongly that much of this language was communicated imme- 
diately to the British by the Phenicians, and not through the 
medium of any other language whatever. 

Respecting the originals of our Saxon ancestors, Mr. Bos- 
worth affords us the most interesting information ; and we would 
only add, that whether we regard the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity, or the original model of our own church 
and its primitive forms, to restore which was the object of our 
reformers, (see Canon of the Church, xxx., and Strype’s Life 
of Archbishop Parker,) or models of rectitude in Christian kings 
and prelates, our Saxon documents, the Saxon Homilies for in- 
stance, and Bede’s Eccles. History in Saxon, translated into 
that language by King Alfred, afford both information and in- 
struction never yet duly appreciated. See Collier’s Eccles. 
History of England, for the lives of Oswald and Oswy, and 
Archbishop Aidan. 
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Copy of an Inscription at Paris. Boustrophedon, beginning 
on the right. 


nzAADZOAWK 
SPE TOKBEZNO 
Vin aed 


The Sigaan Inscription in Boustrophedon, beginning from 
the left. 
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From the Codex Alexandrinus, probably written in the 5th 
century. 


TPEPHMCONOENTOICOYNOIC 
APILACCHTCDTOONOMACOY’: 


A Facsimile of the Palatin Virgil, written in the 3rd century. 


TIQUOQUEMAGNATALESELLE 
MEMORANDICANEMUS 


A Facsimile of the Florence Virgil, written in the 5th century. 
MOSHAECEACIETIS 
CALLOcUYSAMORTANTUMM IH ICRESCITINHORAS 
QUANTUMUERE NOVOYIRIDISSESUBIGITALN US 





Subjects for Themes, Essays, Declamations, and Verses, 
adapted for general use in Schools and the Universities. 


No. II.—[ Continued from No. LX.] 


EE 


SUBJECTS FOR THEMES, 


27. Utilitas privata publico commodo non est anteponenda. 
28. Utendum est etate ; cito pede preterit «tas. 
29. Cuivis licet esse beato. 
30. Humanum est errare; ignoscere, divinum. 
31. Infirmi est animi exiguique voluptas 
Ultio. ' 
32. Virtus repulse nescia serdide 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 
38. Nullum officium referenda gratia magis necessarium est. 
34. Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum, 
35. Hic murus aheneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 
36, Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 
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$7. Arcanum neque tu scrutaberis ullius unquam, 
Commissumque teges, et vino tortus et ira, 
38. Virtutis omnis laus in actione consistit. 
39, Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 
40. Pares cum paribus facillime congregantur. 
41. Dona presentis cape letus hora. | : 
42. Quimortem non timet, magnum is sibi presidium,ad beatam vi- 
tam comparat. 
43, Principiis obsta: sero medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras. 
44. Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus. 
45. Vitia, non paupertas, hominem dedecorant, 
46. Ne culpas alienas indageris, sed tuas potius corrigas. 
47. [nvidia alterius macrescit rebus opimis. 
48. Levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas. 
49. Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo. 
50. Sis parcus temporis, quod semel preeteritum nunquam revertitur. 
51. Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. 
52. Qui statuit aliquid parte inaudita altera, 
ALquum licet statuerit, haud equus fuit. 
53. Invitat culpam, qui peccatum preterit. 
54, Vive ut in publico. 
55. Nunquam secura est prava conscientia. 
56. Quod facere turpe est, dicere ne honestum puta. 
57. Ex vitio alterius sapiens emendat suum. 
58. Est adolescentis majores natu vereri. 
59, Ne prius in dulcem declines lumina somnum, 
Omnia quam longi reputaveris acta diei. 
60. Rebus angustis animosus atque 
Fortis appare. 
61. Animum rege, qui nisi paret, 
Imperat. 
62. Aliorum respice incommoda, ut mitius feras tua. 
63. Non quam diu, sed quam bene vixeris, refert. 
64. Cavenda est gloria mundane cupiditas, 
65. Non possidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte beatum. 
66. Iracundiam qui vincit, hostem superat maximum. 
67. Quas dederis, solas semper habebis opes. 
68. Qui non vetat peccare, cum possit, jubet. 
69. Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu. 
70. Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitescere possit, 
Si modo culture patientem commodet aurem. 
71. Amicitie immortales, inimicitia mortales esse debent, 
72. “Amdovg 6 vOos rng arnBelas Epu. 
73. Damnum appellandum est cum mala fama lucrum. 
74, Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 
75. Scelus intra se tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 
Facti crimen habet. 
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76. Nil nisi quod. prodest, carum est. 
77. Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus. 
78. Impii serius ocyus dant poenas. 
79. Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 
80. Quid sit futuruim cras, fuge querere. 
81. Quem sors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 
Appone. 
82. Valet ima summis 
Mutare et insignem attenuat Deus 
Obscura promens. 
83. Nullus argento color est, nisi temperato 
Splendeat usu. __ 
84. A.quam memente rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. 


SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN ENGLISH. 


1. Age the Invasion of England by William the Conqueror justi- 
able? 
2. Would England have been benefited by preserving the conquests 
of Edward or Henry in France? 
3. Could Richard Cromwell, if he had possessed the abilities of his 
father, have retained the Protectorate ? 
4. Does Commerce or Agriculture contribute more to the real interest 
of a state? 
5. Did Ministers act wisely in recalling the Duke of Marlborough, and 
concluding the treaty of Utrecht? 
6. Does Queen Elizabeth deserve the admiration or censure of pos- 
terity? 
7. Whether is the introduction of luxury into a state an advantage 
or disadvantage ? 
8. Was the Restoration of Charles the Second immediately beneficial 
to this country ? 
9. Has climate any influence in determining national character? 
10. Is Poetry beneficial to the real interests of a state? 
11. Have Poets or Philosophers rendered greater service to mankind ? 
12. Has England been more indebted to its Lawyers or its Warriors? 
13. Has the discovery of America proved beneficial to Europe? 
14. Did the successes of Edward the Third in France render any real 
service to his own Country? rc 
15. Whether is the Eloquence of the Senate or of the Bar superior? 
16. Has Great Britain been more indebted to her Soldiers or to her 
Sailors? 
17. Was Oliver Cromwell’s government beneficial to this country? 
18. Was the reign of Henry the Eighth advantageous to the liberties 
of this country ? 
19. Would it have been beneficial to England, if Charles the First had 
proved victorious in the civil war? 
20. Is the character of Henry VII. deserving of praise? 


SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN LATIN. 


i. Anne res geste Gracchorum defendi possunt ? 
2. Meruitne Augustus nomen Patris patria ? 
3. Profuitne Romanis Julii Cesaris internecio ? 
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4. Anne probanda erat Romanis M. Catonis sententia, deleudam esse 
Carthaginem ?. ; 

5. Quis laude dignior erat, Philippus an Alexander? 

6. Intereratne Romanorum Augustum se a magistratu abdicasse? 

7. Oportuitne C, Marcium Coriolanum bellum in patriam inferre? 

8. Utrum Syllz an Julii Cesaris dominatio magis condemnanda est? 

9. Profuitne Dictatura Rome, an nocuit? 

10. Anne Roma secundum Punicum bellum jure suscepit? 

11. Anne evum Augusti evo Antoninorum prestitit? 

12. Anne Hannibal Alexandro preponendus est? : 

13. Zenonisne an Epicuri philosophia ad vitam bene instituendam est 
idoneor ? 

14. Si Athenienses Niciam satis audivissent, respublica eorum stetis- 
set, necne? 

15. Quenam ex omnibus, que unquam extiterunt, gentibus, fuit fe- 
licissima ? 

16. Utrum melius de patria sua meruit L. Junius Brutus, an M. Fu- 
rius Camillus? 

17. Utrum Pericles an Cicero patriz suze consiliis magis bene- 
fecit? 

18 Si auctorum Romanorum, qui ante, vel eorum, qui post Augusti 
obitum scripserunt, opera amissa forent, utros posteri magis 
desideravissent? 

19, Utrum Romani an Greci historici majori laude digni sunt? 

20. Utrum Respublica.Romana diutius stare potuisset, si Julius Cesar 
nunquam extitisset? 

21. Lycurgusne an Solon civium suorum saluti et felicitati magis con- 
suluit ? { 

22. An philosophi humano generi majora beneficia, quam poete, at- 
tulerunt ? 

23. Estne dignus laude Titus Manlius, qui filium suum morte mul- 
taverit ? 

24. Profueruntne Romanis spectacula gladiatoria ? 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

4. On the advantages to a state, of an insular situation. 

2, On the brevity of human life. 

3. On the duties of children towards their parents. 

4. On the effects produced by theatrical exhibitions on national 

manners. 

5. On the advantages of a classical education. 

6. On man’s attachment to his native country. 

7. On the character of Oliver Cromwell. 

8 3 -- + Henry the 8th. 


9. wt tte ~ Cardinal Wolsey. 
10) ane The first Ear! of Chatham. 
11. - - - Lord Bacon. 
12. 2 - - ‘John Locke. 
13. » . 2 Sir Walter Raleigh. 
14. . - - Cicero. 
15. - - - Columbus. 
16. = - Louis 14th. 
17. ~ - - Lorenzo di Medici. 
18. “Lb - Charles the 12th. 


Peter the Great. 
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20. On the satisfaction resulting from the recollection of past trou- 
bles. 

21. Nescia mens hominnm fati sortisque future. 

22. On the pleasures of memory. 

23. On the peopling of America. 

24, On the being of a God, from the light of nature. ; 

25. On the necessity of a code of laws of honor for the well-being of 
society. 

26. On the pee produced on the national character by a diligent 
pursuit of the liberal arts. 

27. On the blessings of an honorable peace to a state. 

28. On the necessity of national honor. 

29. On cheerfulness contrasted with levity of disposition. 

30. On the comforts of virtuous old age. 

31, Virtue is its own reward even in this world. 

32. On monumental inscriptions. 


SUBJECTS FOR VERSES. 


. In Ver. 

. In Astatem. 

. In Autumnum. 

. In Hyemem. 

Xerxesin Abydo. 

Mare naufragum. 

. Britannia domina equoris. 

Grecia hodierna libertatem armis repetens. 

- Roma hodierna veteri dissimilis. 

10. Pax optima rerum. 

11. Elysii campi. 

12. Phaethon in Eridanum dejectus. 

13. Babylon. 

14. Maize laudes. 

15. Augyptus sine nube ferax. 

16. America a Columbo reperta. 

17. Mors Alexandri. 

18. Virtus bellica Britanniz. 

19, Napoleon in insulam Dive Helene relegatus, 
20. Aurea messis. . 

21. Trafalgar. 

22. Clades Cremerensis. 

23. Marius inter ruinas sedens Carthaginis. 
24. Roma pristina, 

25. Vasquez de Gama, et merita ejus. 

26. Militis sepulchrum. 

27. Templum Fame. 

28. Herculis Columne. 

29. Carminibus vives semper, Homere, tuis. 
30. Epistola Laure ad Petrarcham. 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES ON STRABO. 


By CLuverivus. 





Inctosrep are some Ms. Notes on the two first books of 
Strabo by that celebrated geographer, Cluverius, which were 
written by him in a copy of that author which I possess; which, 
presuming to be unpublished, I have been induced to offer to 
you, if deserving a place in the Classical Journal. 


J. W. MOSS. 
Magd. Hall, Oxford. 





XTPABQNOS TEQIPA®IKON BIBAOI iv’. 

STRABONIS Rerum GEOGRAPHICARUM LIBRI XVII. 
Isaacus CASAUBONUs recensuit, summoque studio et dili- 
gentia, ope etiam veterum codicum emendauit, ac Commenta- 
riis illustrauit. Accessit et Tabula Orbis totius descriptionem 
complectens. Adiecta est etiam Guilielmi (sic) Xylandri Au- - 
gustani Latina versio, cum necessariis Indicibus. Excvdebat 
Evstathivs Vignon, Atrebat. M.D.Lxxxvii. This volume is 
dedicated to James Lectius in an address written in elegant 
Latin, from which, for the sake of giving Casaubon’s character 
of the merits and writings of Strabo, and his own reasons for 
undertaking the care of editing this work, L extract the fol- 
lowing : ; | 


Nunc, postquam Deo Opt. Max. aliter visum est, vnus- exstitit 
Strabo philosophus, aipéoec quidem Stoicus, ceeterum doctus, Deus 
bone, et laboriosus, prorsusque ad vnguem factus homo: qui is 
omnibus presidiis abunde instructus, que ad hanc rem desiderari 
possunt, rem et magno animo suscepit, et tanta felicitate confecit, 
vt persuasum habeam, si quis diligenter huius scripta versare vo- 
luit, posse eum antiquiorum Geographorum iacturam patienter 
ferre. Opus namque relictum nobis est a summo scriptore, quod 
preeter accuratissimam totius orbis nunc cogniti descriptionem, 
tanta doctrina, tamque varia omnium rerum scientia refertum est, 
ea denique arte contextum, vt si vnius aut alterius e veteribus 
scripta excipias, nihil plane in omni vetustate reperiam, cum hoc 
Opere comparandum. Quo magis dolendum, neque integrum id 
ad nos peruenisse, et que peruenere, ita fuisse ab imperitis homi- 
nibus accepta, vt vix alius scriptor vel plura vel grauiora vulnera 
acceperit: prorsus vt iure queas illud tragici poete vsurpare, : 
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Térpwrat durtov mréw déyer. adeo nihil reliqui fecere imperiti 
quidam et barbari homines, quin hunc autorem omnibus modis 
male acciperent, et quantum in ipsis esset, mancum et contaml- 
natum nobis traderent. Neque vero x6és cat xpwny factum est, 
cum ccepit preestantissimus hic scriptor ab impuris illis harpyis 
inquinari: Anni sunt quingenti, et fortasse an amplius, cum cce- 
pere Strabonis codices ita corrupti circumferri, vt seepe viris doc- 
tis, qui imprudentius eos sequerentur, imposuerint, Mirari vero 
subit, in tanto doctissimorum virorum numero quos nostra heec et 
parentum eetas tulit, quum nullus iam relictus sit vetus scriptor, 
quem non certatim emendare, illustrare, et interpretari, multi 
contenderint: vix tamen vnum aut alterum adhuc extitisse, qui 
de Strabone nostro cogitarit. Atqui, rei literarie intererat hunc 
potius scriptorem legi quam emendatissimum, quam vel Apuleium, 
vel Martialem, vel Petronium, vel alium quempiam etiam meliorem 
his scriptorem: neque hoc dico quod doctorum virorum qui in 
illis scriptoribus laborarunt, consilium reprehendam: hoe tantum 
volo, rem videri indignam, nondum fuisse repertum aliquem, qui 
ex tam excellentis operis emendatione laudem sibi et nomen pa- 
rere studuerit. Non enim dici hoc potest, Ita fuisse ab interpre- 
trbus hoc negotium confectum, vt docti abstinere ab eo postea 
debuerim. Imo, ita infeliciter et negligenter in hoc opere versati 
sunt interpretes, vt nondum constituerim, fueritne illis honestius, 
negotium non suscipere, quam susceptum ita negligenter exequl. 
Nos vero quum iam ab illo tempore quo vix ex ephebis excessera- 
mus Strabonem vnice amare et admirari, partim sponte, partim 
optimi parentis hortatu cepissemus, nihil magis in votis vnquam 
habuimus, quam vt susceptam hanc prouinciam ab aliquo docto 
viro audiremus. Itaque quum aliquando intellexissemus, sum- 
mum virum Josephum Scaligerum, emendationem hutus autoris 
esse aggressum, dici nequit quam grata ea res ad nostras aures 
acciderit. Verum postquam comperimus preestantissimum viruta 
alijs studijs intentum, vix hac de re quicquam cogitare, quum in 
dies cresceret in nobis Strabonis amor, decreuimus tandem facien- 
dum non esse vt diutius ab omni ope destitutus, optimus et nobi- 
lissimus scriptor relinqueretur. Etsi autem eramus ipsi nobis 
nostre tenuitatis optime conscij, tamen non dubitauimus arduum 
opus aggredi: partim equitate doctorum hominum freti, quibus 
nostrum saltem consilium probatum iri sperabamus: partim, vt 
vel cum existimationis nostree periculo, doctiorum studia excitare- 
mus. Quod nisi multa nobis post susceptum hoc negotium conti- 
gissent, quee alacritatem et impetum nostrum pene frangerent, 
magna in spe eramus, posse nos studio et diligentia nostra, ita de 
hoc autore mereri, vt etiam docti viri qui his studijs delectantur, 
aliquid se nobis hoc nomine debere essent agnituri. Nunc coacti 
summus (sic) opus affectum potius quam effectum (presertim quod 
ad posteriores sex libros attinet) in vulgus emittere: quod, si-alia 
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fuissent tempora, adhuc premere decreueramus. Et tamen, ne 
sic quidem diffidimus doctos viros conatus nostros equi bonique 
esse consulturos: preesertim si hec a nobis eo tempore scripta 
meminerint, quo preter publicam calamitatem in hoc concussi 
orbis motu omnibus bonis communem, multa nobis priuatim conti- 
gere, que animum a studijs perseepe auocarent.—Habe igitur, 
Lecti clarissime, amoris et obseruantiee mee pignus fidissimum : 
et, siquidem gratum id tibi futurum est, eripe grauissimis tuls oc- 
cupationibus aliquot horas, quibus hoc opus, quod tibi parum po- 
litum trado, recognoseas, atque pro acerrimo iudicio tuo corrigas. 
Hoc mihi gratius contingere nihil potest. Vale. Datum e 


museo nostro, pridie Kalendas Septemb. Anno vitimi temporis. 
CI0.10.LXX XVII. 


On the ensuing leaf is the address of the printer to the reader; 
which is foliowed by three sets of recommendatory verses, ad- 
dressed to Casaubon, respecting this edition: on the next leaf, 
which is numbered 1, commences the Greek text, printed in 
parallel columns with the Latin version, preceded by the argu- 
ment.—Casaubon was only 28 years of age when he compiled 
this edition, in which labor he derived very considerable assist- 
ance from the various readings of four Mss., which his father- 
in-law, Henry Stephens, presented to him. He has greatly 
amended the defective text of his author, which is, however, 
even yet by no means restored to its original purity.—Mr. 
Dibdin, in his Introduction to the Knowlege of Rare and Va- 
luable Editions of the Gr. and Lat. Classics (3d Edit.), erro- 
neously assigns the date of 1547 to this edition, but J have 
never been able to discover a single copy so dated.—At the 
end of the volume are the arguments to the various books, ex- 
tracted from the Aldine edition; after which is an index “ Re- 
rum et Verborum notatv digniorum,” followed by a list of 
*“ commissa vel omissa,” with which the volume concludes. 
Casaubon published in the same vear, same place and size, and 
from the same office, his Commentary, &c. on Strabo; com- 
prising 224 pages which are numbered, besides 3 prefatory 
leaves and the title which have no paging figures. It com- 
mences with an account of this geographer, occupying twe 
pages ; after which we have, first, a list of the various ancient 
writers who are either cited, illustrated, or amended in this 
Commentary; and next, an Index of those subjects and words 
which are illustrated in the Commentary, besides those enume- 
rated in the index; then follows the Commentary. ‘The copy 
which has served for this description forms one of not the least 
valuable books in my collection. It was presented by the edi- 
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tor, Isaac Casaubon, to his son John, whose autograph appears 
on the title. It is enriched with the Ms. Notes of Cluverius, 
which, as we learn from an address, at the end of the volume, 
(with his signature appended), to Casaubon, were written at his 
request. | shall introduce it here: 


Heec igitur sunt, summe uirorum Casaubone, ‘que leuiter per- 
currens, in Strabonem notaui. Mihi crede, sunt adhuc multa, 
quee castigatione opus habent. Ego uero in presens, quamuis 
animaduerterim, non purgaui; quia libris, siue auctoribus, qul ad 
hujusmodi curam requirebant, destitutus fui. Quee adscripsi me- 
moria dictitauit juuantibus Plinio et Ptolomeeo, quos tu preebuisti. 
“Scio multa, imo pleraque nimis breuiter ac strictim: uerum suffi- 
cere existimaui, uno atque altero uerbo rem commonstrasse. ‘Tu 
singula copiosius ac doctius, pro ingenio ac judicio tuo: quorum 
hoc maxime postulo: quidpe haud dubito, quin quedam sint, 
quee nimia festinatio (urgebant enim temporis angustiee, aliseque 
Occupationes impediebant) perpropere scribere jussit. ‘Tu igitur 
advorte animum. Ego uere, uti hunc exiguum laborem effugere 
nolui, nec operam tibi tam leuem denegare debui; sic ad majora, 
grauioraque, promtum paratumque me obfore.—Ceterum Deus te 
propitius atque benignus diu sospitem tibi, tuis, totique reip. lite- 
rariz conferret: tua studia ac curas, ut cupide ac sedulo agis, 
feliciter peragere sinat. Hoc mihi summum votum, hoc Deum 
immortalem precor, venerorque. Philip. Cluuerius Borusso. 


P.10. 1. 4. Etpwrns. Cl. q. ‘Eorépa. 

P. 15. 1.42. Kampias. Cl. Lib. iv. p. 84. Kampéac; que lec- 
tio verior est; nisi malis hoc loco Kazpe/as. Sed infra sequitur 
Kazpéat. . 

P. 33. 1. 1. Kéopyyy. Cl. Est tamen hic Oceanus haud sine 
insulis. Sunt enim Hesperides et Gorgades vulgo Yslas de C. 
Verde, contra Hesperium primum a C. Verde posite; et Fortunata 
quam vulgo Caria: et quam Ptolomeo, Polybio, Corn. Nepoti 
auctor est Plinius dici Carne: quam ex Ptolomeo geographia 
videmus = Ysla de Vera. 

P. 50. 1. 21. Marreayvy. Cl. Infra Mayreavy. Sed olim ut 
hic: nam—fuit Matiani. Legitur, male, Mapriavh. 

P. 68. 1. 19. Accacapyfar. Cl. Postea Puteoli dicta, Italic 
urbs. Strabo, lib. v. 

P. 73. 1. 12. Képxvpay. Cl. Sepius reperio Képxvpay quam 
Képxupay: igitur ubique scribendi confer Képxupa. ; per 

— 1. 33. I 6npias. Cl. Sunt Celtiberi in Tarraconensi prouincia : 
et Celtici in Beetica et Lusitania. 

— 1.48. “Ierpov. Cl. Hoc in nostra etate Geographi omnes 
comprobant: quapropter falsum hac in re Strabonem puto. 

— 1,59. et 60. xpos dpxroy. Cl. Hoc saltem non omnino absurdum. 
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P. 83. 1. 26. Kaoria. Cl. Pro falso hoc sinu poterat supponi 
sinus Codanus Mele et Plinii: quod Mare Sueuicum Tacito. 
Hodie accolis Germanis—. Sed hec loca Septentrionalia Straboni 
prorsus ignota fuisse. 

P. 84. 1. 31. Kazpéar. Cl. Lib. i. p. 15. xara Kazplas: que 
lectio corrupta videtur. | 

— 1. 33. Puprjoi. Cl. Paullo infra pag. 88. aire Puprnoiac: 
igitur et hic sic scribendum. Vide Comment. hoc loco—Comment. 
Puto apud Strabonem legendum aire Tupvjorae; cum omnes reli- 
qui Geographi duas referunt.—Lib. ill. pag. 99. ras Dupvnoias: 
idque bis, et seepe in sequentibus. 

— 1. 39. ro Atodvecoy. Cl. Legendum Advgoviory: infra lib. vii. 
pag. 224, et pag. 88. Adcdvecoy invenies.—To Avodverory. Plinius 
Ausonium mare ad Italic frontem describit, in tres sinus distribu - 
tum. 

P. 85. 1. 1. 'O & "Iovos kédwos. Cl. Non intelligo qua ratione 
Tonius sinus est pars Adriatici. Nisi Adriaticum Mare appellat in 
Ptolomzo id quod est inter Siciliam et Peloponnesum, libro sep- 
timo, pag. 219. - 

— 1. 8. Kypvuxricy. Cl. Conjicio scribendum esse Kupvsr), vel 
Kovpuxry. 

P. 88. 1. 4. Tadarexds. . Cl. Latinis Oceanus Gallicus dicitur 
—cuius partes duz, Cantabricus ad Hispaniam, Aquitanicus ad 
Aquitaniam, Galliz prouinciam. M. In versione Latina omittitur. 

— 1.9, Kéupevov. Xylandr. Mons Cemmenus.—Cl, Gebenna 
mons dicitur Latinis: nunc Montagnes d’Auvergne. 

— 1,28. 76 Atvodveor. Cl. Id scilicet est, quod ante dixi, Au- 
sonium mare describi a Plinio tribus sinubus que sunt ad Italie 
frontem, Tuscum quippe mare est usque ad Siculum fretum. 
Hine Ausonium usque Iapygium promontorium, inde Adriaticum. 

P, 89.1. 8. TiBapavecév. Cl. TiBaperexoéy est infra lib. vii. 
sic, sed legitur TiBdpny a Strabone postea. 

— 1.12. fs éort cai Tpwas. Cl. Puto legend. # éort cai Tpwis. 
Ptolomeus Troadem non partem Phrygie minoris, (quam hicinnuit 
Strabo,) sed ipsam Phrygiam vult. Vide Ptolomeum. Vid. Stra- 
bon. lib. x. initio. 

—1,.18. Kidécwy Orn, kat Avxdoves cat Wiotdar. Cl. Alii hi sunt 
Cilices ab illis, quos pauilo infra memorat. Illi sunt extra Tau- 
rum ad mare Cilicium. Hi sunt ut ipse autor ait, intra Taurum; 
Ptolomeeus in Cappadocia ponit. } 

— 1.18. cai Avxaoves. Cl. Suspicor falsum esse hunc locum, cur 
sic diversis in oris gentem hanc repeterem? quam paullo ante dixe- 
ram, si quid menti auctoris aptius sit. Lege Kardoves—rijs Kara- 
ovias enim et supra et infra circa fin. iv. libri méminit—ut et Pto- 
lomeus. P 

P. 92. 1. 12. Mnédefas. Cl. Lego Mndias—ut ante. 


PORSON’S CANONS. 





1. Tue tragic writers never use pp for po, nor rz for os. 
Thus they never said Xegéovyciay for Xegoovyoiay, nor mparrw for 
TPATTw. Hec. 8. 

2. In systems of anapzsts they do not always use, nor do 
* they always discard, the Doric dialect. Fec, 100. 

3, They are partial to the introduction of the particle tos in 
gnomes, or general reflections. ec, 228. Be," 

4. The forms dvva, 8a.ve, and the 2nd pers. sing. pres. indic. 
from verbs in «as are more Attic than ddvy, Kc. Hec. 253. 

5. Dawes has too hastily asserted that no syllable can be 
made short by a scenic poet, in which the consonants PA, YA, 
+  'Yy Y¥y Bu, by, concur. This rule, though generally true, 1s 

sometimes violated by Aeschylus, Sophocles, & Aristophanes, 
but never by Euripides. Hec. 298. 




















Sf 6. The penult of pixpis and cyixeds is always long. Hee. 
318. 
7. The Homeric 733 is sometimes found in the tragic writers, 
i contrary to the assertion of Valckenaer, Phoen, 1683.—- Hec. 
525; 


8. The tragic writers loved the harsh and antiquated forms of 

bs words— they therefore preferred the Ist to the 2nd aorist pas- 

sive ; and the 2nd aorist pass. is consequently very seldom used: 
anynrAayny sometinies occurs. Hec. 335. Phan. 986. 

g. The participle dv is seldom found in conjunction with ano- 
ther participle. Hec. 358. 

10. “Owes and érws wis generally joined with the 2nd person 
of the fut. tense, sometimes with the third, seldom with the 
first: dparéov éoti, or some expression of the same kind may be 
conceived as understood in this idiom : as 

Omoia xlooos Oovos, Omws THO EFomas. Hec. 398. 

11. Ie pév tos: these three particles are very frequently met 
with together in Sophocles and Euripides, yz toi ts never. 
Hec. 598. | 

12. Nexpds iu the masculine gender, is always used for the 
Latin cadaver. Where vexpdv cecurs in the neuter gender, L. 
Bos would understand capa. Hee. 665. 

15. The accusative singular of Attic nouns in evs have the 

+ ast syllable long. There are three exceptions to this rule in 
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Eunpides, Hec. 870. Electr. 599, 763. Also a vowel cannot 
be elided unless it be short. Hec. 870. 

14. IIo} denotes rest, xo; motion: z& is used in both senses. 
Thus mot oraces, moi 82 Bac. Phil. 833. Hec. 1062. 

15. Instead of fideimey, yoeire, yoecay, the Attics used the con- 
tracted forms yopev, yore, yoay Hee. 1094. 

16. Several verbal adjectives, as UmTOTTOS, TITTOS, SATTOS, Cpe~ 
Pinryxros, and some others are found with an active as well as 
passive signification. Hec. 1117. 

brie The ancient Attic writers never used the neuter plural 
with a verb plural, except in case of animals.-—- Hec. 1141. 

18. The particle ~ giving the sense of the imperative accom- 
panies the Ist or 2nd aorists subjunctive, and the present im- 
perative, but never the present subjunctive, or 2nd aorist impe- 
rative. ‘There are some few instances of ~y with the 1st aorist 
imperative. ‘The Attic writers said, 

pa weedy — py xeuens not pj memgy 
nah wepecbou Spay news. 
Sometimes py peubas. Hec. 1166. 

19. The first syllable of icog in the tragic and comic writers 
is always short: in composition it is sometimes long. 
Orest. 9. 

20. The Attic writers preserved some lonic and some Doric 
forms in their dialect: thus they always said, Adava, Sapos, exars, 
xvvayos, mobeuryos, Aoyaryas, Eevayos, dxados, and not Adnvn, dypos, 
&c. Also potvos, Feivoc, sometimes, instead of povos, Févos. But 
though they had the form xuvwyds and’ Adave, they used xuvyyérns 
and ’Aéyvale. Orest. 26. 

21. The tragic writers, though they sometimes make Jong by 
position syllables short by nature, yet prefer to keep them short, 
so that three examples will be found where they are short, for 
one where they are long. Where a word ends with a short syl- 
lable, followed by a word beginning with two consonants, such, 
that the short syllable may continue short, there is no instance 
of undoubted authority where it does not remain so: therefore, 
where such lines occur as 

meaobévov, Buy Te pntpl mopeowxe TpEpely, 
y paragogic must be inserted. Orest. 64. 

22. In the formula of adjuration, zpos with a genitive case, 
the article with the noun is seldom omitted by the comic, and 
never expressed by the tragic writers.——— Orest. 92. 

23. Adjectives, such as pavids, sad0s, are of three genders, 
though they are less frequently used in the neuter : pavaci Avo- 
oHuart, Scouars BAshaposs. Orest. 264. 
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24. Texovoca is never used by Euripides absolutely for wyrne. 
— Orest. 285. | 

25. The active verb is often found instead of the middle, the 
personal pronoun being understood : as, 

xal vv dvaxcAumT’, w xXaoVyynTOY Kapa, 
and now uncover, sc. yourself, Orest. 288. ; 

26. The tragic writers used the form in aigw, not In alive : 
thus they said 2yvaipw, not éy$eaivw. They also said ioxaivw, not 
icxvvaivw.— Orest. 292. 

27. Q2is, in the nominative and accusative singular, is not 
unfrequently a monosyllable, and very often in the other cases: 
aoreos is also sometimes found as a dissyllable.-——- Orest. 593. 

28. The Attic writers made the penult of comparatives in 
iwy long: the other dialects had it short.——-Orest. 499. 

29. The iota of the dative singular is but rarely elided. 
Orest. 584. 

30. When the discourse is hastily turned from one person to 
another, the noun 1s placed first, then the pronoun, and then the 
particle: as, 

Mevédae, col 08 tade Ado. Orest. 614. 

31. The different governments and usages of dei and ypy. 

Homer only once used di, and then an infinitive mood is 
subjomed. Il. I. 337. He very frequently uses yp} with an 
infin., and with an accusative of the person and genitive of the 
thing : as also xge with the accusative and genitive. Euripides 
has once imitated this form. Hec. 962. : 

AAA Tis xpeia O° enod ; 
the Greeks in common said 81 cos rovde. AXschylus seems first 
to have altered this, by using the acc. of the person and gen. of 
the thing, adrav yap oe bei meouybéws (Prom. 86.); and to have 
been followed by Euripides. 

The Attic poets never use yp} with a genitive: thus, drov 














Xp2, Ob Aéyesv is wrong, and should be Weed to drov os, xpy 
Agyesy. Orest. 659. 

32. ‘The enclitic copulative ze in the ancient Greek writers 
never follows a preposition, unless that preposition commences 
the member of a sentence. Thus they said, | 

gv TE MOASOS cepyYaic 
Or &v mOAeds Te dpyais | 
but not moArcos &y 7 doyais. Orest. 887. 

33. Verbs denoting motion take after them an accusative of 
the instrument or member which is chiefly used: as, 1a 708’ 
emakec, (Hec. 1071.) where 76% is put for 78a, rather than for 
movi. See above, No. 29. Orest. 1427. 
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34. The tragic writers seldom prefix the article to proper 
names, except for emphasis, or at the beginning of a sentence. 
—— Phen. 145. 

35. The tragic writers do not admit of an hiatus after ri, 
thus they did not say xazyw ti od dpdv, nor did they ask a ques- 
tion simply by moins : wherever the question is asked, dzoios 
must be written, 6 tolos, not dmot0s. Phen. 892. 

36. Adros is "frequently used absolutely for ptvos; and yet 
autos pdvos 18 not a tatitologous expression. Phen, 1245. 

37. The article forms a crasis with a word beginning with 
alpha, only when the alpha is short: thus, no tragic writer 
would say tadAa for ta &bAa, because the penult of aAoy is long, 
the word being contracted from dedAoy. Phen. 1277. 

38. The noun dvie or avin generally has its penult long, but 
sometimes short, as in four instances adduced by Ruhnken. 
Epist. Crit. il. p. 276. The verb endw or avuxtwo in the epic 
poets, generally produces the penult, Aristophanes has the 
penult of ayia thrice short, and once long. ‘The second syllable 
of aviepos is always short in Euripides and Aristophanes, and 
long in Sophocles, Antig. 316. But the third syllable is always 
long. Phen. 1334. 

39. Kal méc, and més xal, have very different meanings: xat 
m@¢ 1s used in asking a question which implies an objection | or 
contradiction to the “preceding remark : as, xa) mag yevoir’ ay Téiv- 
de Sucmotumrepa ; where Creon’s question is an implied affirma- 
tion that the messenger’s previous remark was not true. But 
mag xa} asks some additional information: as, 

mos xa mempanra ? Dintixwy maidwy Povos 5 
In this latter sense xai follows the interrogatives Ths, TOS, 7015 
700, 7010s. Sometimes between the interrogative and xal, ¢ is 
inserted. Phen. 1373, 

40. ‘Ms is never used for ei¢ or mos, except In case of persons. 
Homer has the first instance of this Atticism, Od. P. 218. 

$ ale) TOY Omoroy aryeh Ge0s ws Toy OmOl0y. Phen. 1415. 

41. ‘The copulative xa} never forms a crasis with «0, except 
in words compounded with ed: it never makes a crasis with 
asl, Phen. 1422. 6, cay’ 

42. No lambic teteameter occurs in the tragic writers, which 
divides a spondee in the fifth foot, so that xa} forms the second 
part of the foot: thus, there is no line like 

Lindo Sele Sw Tae mpodt Sallie 6: | 
xab 7S plans ax foros xpugid xa Tape. — Phan. 1464. 
43. "AAG wnv, Kal why, 0008 may, ob wry, are frequently found 
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in a sentence, with the addition of the particle ye, but never 
except where another word is interposed : thus, 
od pv ov vy huce robs TexovTas ydeow.— Hur. Alope. 
? Phen. 1638. 

44, The quantity of the penult of dvjg is no where long, ex- 
cept where it makes dvépos in the genitive case. And as the 
tragic writers do not use the form &vép05 in Lambic, 'rochaic or 
Anapestic verse, the penult of avjp is in these metres always 
short.-—— Phen. 1670. 

45, Porson prefers to adscribe, rather than subscribe the 
iota: a practice which was either universally adopted, or the 1ota 
entirely omitted in the more ancient Mss. The subscription of 
the iota does not seem to have been earlier than the 10th cen- 
tury. Med. 6. 

46. Porson writes £uy instead of cvv, both in and out of com- 
position, where the metre and smoothness of numbers will per- 
mit; but in Iambic metre, not so as to introduce a spondee 
where there might be an [ambus. Med. 11. 

47. ‘The tragic writers in lambic, trochaic, or legitimate ana- 
pestic verse, never admit zg} before a vowel, either in the same 
or different words. In the choral odes they rarely admit a verb 
or substantive of this kind ef composition—very rarely an ad- 
jective or adverb. Med. 284. 

48. ‘The distinction between 834cxw and siddoxopes Is this: 

The master 8:3¢o0xe (teaches) the boy. 

The father oidaoxera: causes his son to be taught; though 


his distinction is not always observed by the poets. -——Med. 
207. 


49. There are several nouns which in the singular are only 
masc. or feminine, but in the plural are neuter: as, digpos, digpe; 
XUKAS, nUMARS xEAEUbOS, xEAcuba; Berpos, Deouds GiTos, TITA. 
Med. 494. 

50. A vowel at the end of a verse cannot be elided unless a 
a long syllable precedes. Med. 510. 

51. Mefiyus in the active voice governs an accusative—in the 
middle a genitive case: in the line 

TAyouoty ob peber” dy &x yalas ewe: 
the pronoun éué is the accusative after the participle &youci, not 
after p2deto, 




















When two verbs governing different cases refer equally to the 
same noun, the Greeks, in order to avoid an inharmonious repe- 
tition of the proper name or pronoun, give it only once governed 
by one of the verbs, and omit it with the other. Med. 734. 

52. ‘The tragic writers never use the form in vw for that in 
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vus—(thus they do not say duviw, but cuvums): the writers of 
the old comedy use it very seldom—those of the middle, oftener 
—those of the new, very often. Med. 744. 

53. "Ayios and dyyvos are sometimes interchanged in the ear- 
lier editions ; but dyiog is very rarely used by the Attic—never 
. by the tragic writers. Med. 750. 

54. All compound adjectives ending in og were anciently de- 
clined with three terminations: as, daapOyros, d&mopbyry, cmdp- 
§yrov; and after the feminine forms had gradually become obso- 
lete, the poets and Attic writers recalled them, either for the sake 
of otnament or of variety. Med. 822. 











55. From deipw the ancients formed the future alpw, or cepds 


—by contraction, ipa or ape, the penult being long. But 
when they contracted 4 aelpw itself into aipw, then they had a new 
future, 2oa—the penult being short, Med. 848. 

56. The future form a enea iia (found in Homer, Il. X 
390.), is always used by the tragic writers—the form pyycbyoopes 
is never used: the same remark is true of xsxAncowas and xAydy- 
cope. But Banfyocowas and BeBayoouas are met with indiscri- 
minately,_——- Med. 929. 

_ 57. The nominative forms, ap Bray and ap Brwmos, eye 
and yopywros, proyay and Provo, aus and aduytos, atve and 
atuyos, veotvg and veotuyos, edupas and edxgatds, and such others, 
are both Attic. Med. 1363. 

58. In words joined by a crasis, the iota ought never to be 
added, unless xe forms a crasis with a diphthong,' as xara for 
xah EITC. ———Praf. i Iv, 

59, "Ael, caer os 5 : rz, xa, are to be written without a diph- 
thong—not ail, aieros, Kc. Ibid, 

60. The second persons singular of the present and future, 
middle and passive, end in & not y, which latter termination be- 
longs to the subjunctive : thus, témtouas, tomre, TOmTeTaI, and 
TUNT MLA, TONTY, TUmT NTO, Ibid. 
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61. The augment is not ; fitted by the Attics, except in the \o 
case of- xpiv for expiry, avwya for yywye, xaebeCoumny, xébevdov. ood 


They sometimes admitted a double augment, as jvecyduyy, Ed- 
pay, npehagy, &e. Pref. xix. 
62. ’Edceivds is a word unknown to the Attics. As from 8é0¢ 


is formed 8zivds, from xAgos, xAeivds, SO from ZAzos 1s formed éAg- 
06. Pref. vii. 











* This canon is not expressed with the usual accuracy of the learned 
Professor, When x«) forms a crasis with a diphthoug containing an iota, 
then the iota is added, otherwise not: thus, x«t draxcudra, but xal odmxov. 
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63. Derivative and compound adjectives are generally, in 
Attic Greek, of the same form in the masculine and feminine : 
as, 0 xaly pidckevos, awoBAemtos. Pref. ix. 

64. The Attics said, oif{ds not digds, oifupds not difupés: as also, 
ole, oloros, OixAys, OiAsvs. Pref. x. 

65. Some lonisms are used by the tragic writers, though 
sparingly and rarely: as Eeivoc, potvos, youvara, xovipos, Boupi. 
Pref. xii. 

66. The first syllable of del, ids, iatpds, Atay, and others, is 
common,— ~-Pref. xvii. 

67. Te and ye can never form the second syllable of a trisyl- 
labic foot in the tragic Iambic senary, not the first syllable of a 
trisyllabic foot in trochaic metre. Pref. xviil. 

68. A pure [ambic senary or Iambic trimeter consists of six 
Iambuses. Instead of an iambus, a tribrach might be substi- 
tuted ; and in the first, third, and fifth foot, a spondee : but this 
licence was sparingly used by the earlier [ambic writers, Ar- 
chilochus, Solon, and Simonides ; much more frequently by the 
tragic writers. In the first and third feet, a dactyl—and in the 
first only, an anapest was admissible ; except in the case of a 
proper name, and then an anapest might stand in any of the first 
five places, if the anapzst was contained in the proper name. 

This senary has two cesuras: the penthemimeral, which 
divides the third, and the bephthemimeral, which divides the 
fourth foot. Of the former cesura (A) there are four kinds: 
1. where the cesura takes place on a short syllable without, 
2.on a short syllable with, an elision; 3; on a long syllable 
without, 4. on along syllable with, an elision. There are va- 
rious kinds of the latter ceesura, (B). 1. where it occurs at the 
end of a dissyllable or hyperdissyllable without an elision; 2. 
after an elision; 3, when the short syllable is an enclitic; 4. 
when it is not an enclitic, but a word which cannot begin a 
sentence; 5. when that word 1s referred to the preceding, but 
may begin a sentence; 6. when the short syllable takes place 
after an elision; 7. where the sense is suspended after the third 
foot, and a monosyllable follows either with, or 8. without an 
elision. The last two are less harmonious. 














Examples of the various kinds of cesura. 


Hec. 5. (A. 1.) Kivduvog tone | S09 weceiv “EAAnving. 
}1. (A. 2.) Harp tv cimor’ | Ifo rein méoos. 
2. (A. 3.) Asimov 7’ "Adys | xwols dxrorees Gedy. 
Flec, 42. (A. 4.) Kak revgeras rod8” | 008’ adwpyros Pi- 
Awy, 
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Hec. 1. .(B. 1.) “Huw vexgdv xevipava | xal oxdrou 
TUAKS. 
248. (B. 2.) TWeaawy doy eophwct |eore wey bast, 
206. (B. 3.) Kelvyn yap wascev wy | sis Tpakay 7’ ayes. 
319. (B. 4.) Top.Boy be Bourolany ay | aE sounsvov. 
Soph. El. 530. (B. 5.) ’Exe} mario bros aos | ov Opyveis wel, 
Phil. 1304. (B. 6.) "AAW our éuol xadov 700 | ori ovre 
col. 
fasch. Theb. 1055. (B. 7.) "AAN Ov woAKs otuyel, od | TImnoes 


TADW 5 


Soph. El. 1038. (B. 8.) “Orav yao ed ppovys, r08 | hynoes re 


yay. 

There is also another division of the senary, which may be 
called a quasi-cesura, which takes place when there is an elision 
in a word at the end of the 3rd foot, or when y’, 8, w’, 0’, 7’, are 
annexed to that foot. ‘This division is not uncommon. 

Hec. 387. xevreire, pay peldecd | 2 ey "TEXOY Tlépiy. 

355. Doves} “waabivose tv | &moBaemtos pera. 
Sometimes, though seldom, the division of the line takes place 
at the end of the 3rd foot, without an elision, But the line is 
never so constructed that the 3rd and 4th feet are comprehended , 
in the same word. If the senary terminate with a word or words 
which form a cretic, and an hypermonosyllable precede, the 
fifth foot must be an Iambus. ‘This casura may be called, a | 
pause. But if the second part of the fifth foot be such, that it | 


may be connected with the preceding word, it is not necessary 


that the fifth foot should be an Iambus: as, 
Hec, 505. cmeddwpev, ey noverpey” Hryou fos [ Vp0¥- 
Soph. Trach. 932. "Buy® 6 mais auwker’ eyvw yap | tans. 
Pref. xix. xliil. 

69. Iambic tetrameter catalectic, used almost peculiarly by 
the comic writers, differs from the comic senary in this, that the 
Ath foot must be always an iambus or tribrach; and that the 6th 
foot even allows an anapest. But the 7th foot must be an 
lambus, except in the case of a proper name, where an anapest 
is admitted, as also in the 4th foot. Pref. xlv. 

70. Comic verse in a senary allows an anapest in the Ist five 
feet, of lines without a cesura, of a spondee in the Sth place 
between two hypermonosyllabic words, and of a dactyl in the / 
5th foot. Pref. x\vii. 

71. Of anapeestic verse, the dimeter is the most usual form : 
yet a monometer Is sometimes inserted ; a legitimate system is 
always concluded by a parcemiac, composed of three feet and a 
syllable. ‘The dactyl and spondee are very frequently used for 
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the anapest; but very seldom the proceleusmatic : and the dac- 
tyl is rarely followed by an anapest. ‘The metres or dipodix 
are most harmonious when they end in entire words; except in 
the case of the parcemiac, which is most pleasing when it is the 
regular conclusion of a dactylic hexameter. eae Bl 

72. The versus anapesticus Aristophanicus is composed of 
two anapestic dimeters, the latter of which is cataléectic. In 
the Ist three places, and in the 5th, the dactyl is admissible, be- 
sides the anapest and spondee ; in the 4th and 6th, not. ‘The 
cesura after the 4th foot is most accurately observed. 

73. The Trochaic tetrameter catalectic of the tragedians may 
be made an lambic senary, by taking away the initial cretic, or 
ist or 4th Pon : 

Oacoov 4 mw | expiiv mpoBalvoy, ixouny ov doreos. 

but in this senary so formed, an anapest is inadmissible, even in 
the Ist foot: and next, the cesura must be always penthemime- 
ral. In the cesura of the tragic trochaic tetrameter, a compound 
word cannot be divided, nor can the article or a preposition 
terminate the 4th foot. But in the comic trochaic tetrameter, 
the cesura was neglected; the 5th foot im the trochaic senary, 
(or senary made by cutting off the initial cretic from the trochaic 
tetrameter,) is sometimes either a dactyl, or if a spondee, it may 
be distributed in any manner. Pref. xlvii. 











REMARKS ON 


The Latin Alcaic and Sapphic Metre, as exhibited in 
the Odes of Horace. London : Cowie & Co. 1824. 


pp. 24. 


Ti rks eT ee 


I am naturally much pleased to find that my labors in the 
attempt to settle the laws of the Alcaic stanza of Horace (Class. 
Journ. No, xx11.) have drawn the attention of eminent teachers, 
like those of Rugby and St. Paul’s. 

The little tract noticed above proceeds entirely on the basis 
of those facts, and the classification of them, which have now 
been many years submitted to classical scholars for their peru- 
sal and approbation. 

But besides those facts, and the rules for composition which 
they naturally suggest, these remarks present many pleasing and 
elegant considerations of another kind. 
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I had been content to point out the predominant modes of 
structure in Horace, those combinations of measured words, 
out of which he delighted to “ build the lofty rhyme.” 

‘These Remarks embrace a more critical and a nicer line of ob- 
servation, and undertake to show the reason, also, why certain 
modes of structure are more productive of harmony than others, 
from the accent (strictly so called) falling on certain syllables 
and affecting in different ways the rhythm of the verse. 

On one point only have L a few words to say; because it in- 
volves a metrical distinction of some moment, not generally 
known perhaps, certainly not much attended to. 

In the Remarks, (pp. 7, 8, 9.) an objection is made to my 
preference of Dr. Bentley’s conjectural reading, 2 Carmm. 
xx./13; 

Jam Deedaleo tutior Icaro: 


and the defence of the common text, both for the metre and the 
meaning, is drawn up with much liveliness and ingenuity. 

But, in the first place, let me exhibit Bentley’s note on the 
passage as an admirable pleading for the meaning of tutior 
against that of ocyor, both from internal and external evidence. 

“Jam Daparteo ocior [caro] Miror equidem, cur 
Icari exemplo hic uti voluerit Noster. Quid opus erat, ut male 
sibi ominaretur ? Melius profecto sapuit Carm. tv. 2. 


Pindarum quisquis studet emulart, 

Jule, ceratis ope Dedalea 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. 


Quisquis ergo ‘cari exemplo volaverit, sive ociur sive tardior 
nihil interest, is certe male rem gesturus est, et temerarlis ausis 
excidet in aquis periturus. Vix crediderim tam nasutum poe- 
tam a tam sinistro omine non sibi cavisse. Codex noster Lei- 
densis plus Dccc. annorum pro ocior habet Norior, Nimi- 
rum jam olim turbabant codices in hoc vocabulo. Quid si 
rescripseris : 


Jam Dedaleo tutior Icaro, 
Visam gementis litora Bosport. 
hoc est, ego jam in cycnum mutatus, non Icari exemplo, sed 
tutis pennis volabo, et remotas regiones visam. Ovid, Trist. 
Wi. 4. 
Quid fuit, ut TUTAS agitarit ein alas, 
Icarus Icarias nomine signet aquas ? 
Nempe quod hic alte, demissius alle volabat : 
Nam pennas ambo non habuere suas.’ 
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And now a few words from me for the scansion and prosody. 

In the lyric metres of Horace no question can be safely dis- 
cussed or certainly decided, but from the clear authority of his 
own practice alone. But, 


Jam Dedaleo ocyor Icaro, 


stands quite singular as an instance of a vowel in hiatu between 
the Iambic and Dactylic parts of the verse. And is not such a 
deviation from the usage of Horace in 633 lines of that metre, 
prima facie, a most striking ground of the justest suspicion ? 
From the nature also, and succession of the metrical zctus, 


| 
Jam Datates ocyor Icaro, 
the final o of Dedalco is left even without the pretence of ictus 
to support it as a Jong syllable. 
The same or a similar remark is equally true of another com- 
mon reading in Horace, 3 Carmm, v. 17. 


| | | | 
Si non periret immiserabilis 


Captiva pubes : 
which Glareanus from the metre and Bentley from the syn- 
tax have thus corrected between them, 


Si non perirent immiserabiles, 
Captiva pubes. 


For all the verses brought to defend the last syllable of peri- 

ret (extra ictum) as long, being chiefly instances of et and it 

final made long cum ectu, and that too, in Dactylic movement, are 

quite foreign to the occasion, and prove nothing to the purpose. 
Such are the following : 


fe | I | | 
1 Carmm. 1. 36. Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 
ate | Lat aed © | 
2 Carmm. xii. 6. Ceca timet aliunde fata. 


Dish t Len 
S$ Carmm. xxiv. 5. $1 figit adamantinos. 
et si qua sunt similia. 


J cake 
4 Feb. 1825. R. S. Y. 
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Clarissimo Amicissimoque Viro J. Ph. D’Orillio (sic) 
S. D. P. Wesseling. 


Diarrisen de Archontibus amplissimo Bouhiero et initia 
Diodori nostri tibi haud displicuisse lator; hoc dolet, lentissi- 
mas in Diodoro esse operas, et te ea haud addidisse, modo ta- 
men sciveris, in quibus Viro Amplissimo non omnino satisfeci. 
De Montefalconii Bibliotheca.probo judicium tuum: opus est 
ingens nec inutile : quanquam ne dicam dolo, ego ejus argu- 
mentum animo meo paullo diversius conceperam. Sed sumus 
tamen eo contenti ; indicio illius quedam deprehendi, que Dio- 
doro meo poterunt prodesse, et ad quz tuam mihi operam haud 
negabis. De Siculo tuo itinere gaudeo. Nihilne rescripsit 
Marchio Maffeius de Hieronymi editione, quam mihi presens 
narrabat Veron cum maxime urgeri? Pavi Phrynichus necdum 
exclusus est; puto eum sudare et caput scabere, ut unde unde 
quid extundat, quo tibi male dicat. De Ammonio amplior spes 
mihi aflulget. Specimen Valckenaril, quod haud dubie vidisti, 
satis placet, videtur tamen in animadversionibus nimius futurus ; 
sed hoc si vitium est, aliis melioribus emendabit : certe tuo fa- 
-vore dignus est. Ego in viduo toro cum maxime versor : uxor 
agit in Zelandia, eo occasione mortis socert profecta: Tu vale- 
bis, et hunc annum feliciter, ut spero inchoatum,' felicissime 
absolves pluresque venturos. 
Trajecti, iii Non. Jan. cll1occxxxIx. 


Viro Clarissimo Eruditissimogue J. Pl. D’Orvillio 
S. D. P. Ti, Hemsterhuis. 


Ego vero quod petis, Vir doctissime, de nova Kusteriani li- 
belli editione paucis respondebo. Conquiri posse permulta, 
quibus natura Verborum Mediorum uberius illustretur, minime 
diffiteor : nec pauca sunt ad manum, quorum accessio utilitatem 





1 In Ms. spro incholutum. 
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fortassis aliquam erat adlatura: sed quo major est materia co- 
pia, eo diligentiorem examinandi digerendique curam postulat. 
Quoniam autem Schoutenus editionem nunc urget, mihique 
commodum non est intra temporis aliquod spatium huic operz 
vacare, librarium festinantem nihil morabor. LEveniet forte post 
paucos annos ut distractis, que parat, novis exemplaribus, de 
altera sit editione cogitaturus: tunc si vita viresque suppetant, 
ab eo mature admonitus libenter que ad hanc literarum Gre- 
carum partem presto mihi sunt, expromam. Wolliana nondum in 
meas manus inciderunt ; adeo ut, quanti sit hic homo faciendus, 
penitus ignorem : colligere tainen mihi videor ex tua scribendi 
ratione, nou esse cujus gratia vadimonium deserere quis velit. 
Libanius an prope est ut metam contingat ? De Photio, ex quo 
publicandum a Wolfio significasti, nihil amplius inaudivi. ‘Tra- 
diturus fueram hasce literas Galesio, qui prefectus Euracoam 
petit: sed secundus ventus eum citius quam putaram nobis eri- 
puit. Officiocissime te salutant Venema, Burmannus, Arnaldus, 
cujus Variarum Conjecturarum libri duo tantum quod prelum 
liberaruat. Salveat a me lectissimus frater tuus. Vale, Vir 
tarissime, et fave. 
Franequere, 11 Mai, 1738. 


Clarissimo Amicissimoque Viro Jacobo Philippo D’Orville 
5. P. D. J. Alberti. 


Graviter me adflixit inopinatus carissimi Fratris tui, Viri Op- 
timi, decessus, quem merito lugemus. Tecum lugebunt Muse 
cunctique boni. Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, nulli flebilior 
quam tibi D’Orvilli, ita mecum cogito, si fraternze necessitudinis 
vinculum naturale, si communem earundem literarum amorem, 
Sl animorum denique conjunctionem artissimam reputem taci- 
tus.—At quid facias? ita nimirum visum fuit Deo Opt. Max., 
ex cujus arbitrio et numine pendemus omnes, incerti quid fata 
ferant, quid cras futurum. sit. “Ov oi deol dsdrodow, dmobvyonss 
yeog. Sapientis viri est, in adversis ac prosperis rebus constan- 
tiam anim servare, non Stoicorum ritu, sed ex Christianorum 
regula, ad quam omnis vite nostre cursus decenti obsequio com- 
ponendus est. ‘Tristes interim recentis anni dies cum letioribus 
commutet Deus, quem supplex veneror, ut Te ‘Tuosque porro 
servet incolumes, idque per longam annorum seriem. 

Ne egre feras, queso, Vir Amicissime, nullum hactenus Te 
yesponsum tulisse ad amicissimas literas, quibus exemplum 
Hesychianum notulasque Amplissimi Cuperi, adjungere pla- 
cuit, Per Cl. Oudendorpium nostrum rescribendum curave- 
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ram, omnia bene ad-me perlata esse. Ab eo tempore undique 
confluxere negotia ad rem Ecclesiasticam nostram pertinentia, 

uz mortuo Rev. Creyghtono nostro curanda a me sunt. Ne 
alia plura adferam impedimenta a frequentia publicorum nos- 
trorum laborum per aliquod tempus injecta. Neque per ali- 
quot abhinc hebdomadas me emersurum satis video. Gratias 
ago maximas pro laudatis Cuperi notis, et qua ipse lisdem sub- 
jecisti ; ; qua suis locis commode adferentur. Exemplum 
Hesychianum gratus nunc tandem remitto; quod nimis etiam 
diu distuli ob rationes allatas : quanquam statim illud percucur- 
rissem. Editionem ipsam habeo, Quatuordecim folia priora 
Hesychii mei jam typis descripta sunt: in opere ipso a longo 
quidem tempore pergere non licuit. Horis tantum subcessivis 
recognosco chartas meas, antequam typis exscribantur. Largius 
otium desidero, quam nunc suppetit. 

Valkenarit Specimen Ammonianum videris. Egregia minatur 
Juvenis doctrine et judicii non vulgaris. Plura vellem; 5; sl per 
exigul temporis spatium, quo circumscriptus sum, liceret. Rap- 
tim enim, et quasi aliud agens, hec by SL I cogor, Quare 
still scriptique negligentiam excusabis. Vale etiam atque etiam, 
Vir Clarissime et Humanissime, ineque porro ama, 

D. Harlemi, ipsis Nonis Januar. croiocexx1x 


Clarissimo Doctissimoque Viro J. Phil. D’Orvillio 
Ss. P.D. Ti. Hemsterhuis, ~ — 


Quanquam paullo serius ad me litere tue sunt perlate, jam 
tamen dudum respondissem, nisi prope tempus adfuisset, quo 
filio meo natu major! Amsteledamum erat proficiscendum ; 
eum jussi literas ad te curare, pretiumque pperis Montefalco- 
niani tibi representare. Pro eo mihi misso gratias habeo ; 
labor utilis, et quo carere nequeant, qui nostras literas colunt : 
mallem sane Bibliothece Sequierianz fuisse similem, et excerp- 
ta quedam e libris ineditis expromta ; sed in opere tam immenso 
vix hoc, ac ne vix quidem sperari poterat. Quare, ad me quod 
adtinet, hoc sum Catone contentus. Ad Schoutenium scripsi ; 
adjecta Kusterianis lacinia Wolliana si recuderetur, nescio si in 
lucro ponendum; tam aliena, tam prava, me quidem judice 
continet; sed mos scilicet consuetudini vulgate gerendus : 
haud scio an adhuc sit in vivis; posset forte nunc meliora que- 
dam suppeditare. 

Interea gravi me dolore perculit fratris tul optimi, literarum 
ut amantissimi sic scientissimi, obitus inmaturus : equidem et 
Musarum vicem, quarum in primis singulare fit decus atque 


\ 
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ornamentum, et tuam doleo, quem fati necessitas et carissimo 
capite et laboris eruditi socio privavit; acerbus ille nuncius his. 
ipsis primum diebus ad me fuit adlatus. Amici te salutant. 
Vale, Vir Clarissime, et me ama. 

Franeqi, Jan, xxill. MDCCXXXIX. 








ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 





W:: congratulate our country on possessing at this moment, 
what we sincerely hope she may long retain, three literary 
treasures, which, in the opinion of a gentleman conversant during 
many years with Eastern languages and antiquities, may be con- 
sidered among the most important and valuable ever brought 
to Europe. ‘The gentleman to whom we allude has been in- 
dulged with a sight of those treasures, and, on his authority, we 
offer this brief notice, remarking, as an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that, of each, the present proprietor is a female. We 
begin our account with that which has been longest in England; 
the magnificent collection of manuscripts formed at considera- 
ble expence, and with laborious research, in Egypt, Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and other countries, by Bruce, the celebrated traveller. 
In number of volumes this collection amounts to nearly one 
hundred, of which twenty-four are AXthiopic, one Coptic, one 
Persian, and the remainder Arabic. Among the /Ethiopic are 
five large volumes comprehending the Old Testament (except 
the Psalms, which have been published by the learned Ludolf, 
in 1701): there is also the New Testament in A®thiopic, (two 
large volumes) and the celebrated “‘ Chronicle of Axum,” which 
was presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, governor of 
Tigre ; it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many 
curious particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, 
&c. Another /Ethiopic Ms. is the history of Abyssinia in five 
large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Among the 
Arabic Mss. is a complete history of the conquest, topography, 
literature, and the remarkable personages of Andalus or Spain, 
in the time of the Arabs, by Sheikh Ahmed al Monkeri, a native ~ 
of Andalusia, in three large volumes ; a copy of the celebrated 
Biographical Dictionary, of Ebn Khalicaén, in two volumes ; 
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Al Masaoudi’s excellent historical, geographical, and philoso- 
phical work, entitled the ‘ Meadows. of Gold,” in two large 
volumes; the “Star of the Garden,” a Ms. treating of the 
geography of Egypt and of the Nile ; Assiouti’s topography, 
antiquities, and natural history of Egy pt; also Macrizi’s topo- 
graphical history of Egypt, in three volumes; with many other 
very rare and valuable works, illustrating the history, geogra- 
phy, and natural productions of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &c., 
besides some curious tractsin medicine, the Romance of cAsitar, 
poetical collections, &c. &c. But we must particularly notice 
the Coptic Ms. found among the ruins of Thebes, in the anci- 
ent residence of some Egyptian monks ; it Is written on papy- 
rus, in a small folio size, and comprises " twenty- -six leaves; the 
characters all capitals, of the uncial kind; and it may be ascribed’ 
to the second, or the early part of the third century. This most 
precious Ms, has been described by Dr. Woide, in the intro- 
duction to the Sahidic New ‘Testament (159, 230). See also 
the third plate of that work. he entire collection of Mr. 
Bruce’s Mss. at present belongs to the daughter-in-law of that 
distinguished traveller, and is deposited at Chelsea Hospital, 
under the care of Colonel Spicer. Of the value attached to this 
collection some notion may be formed when we acquaint the 
reader, that for two or three articles among the Authiopic Mss. 
one thousand guineas have been offered, and refused. 

~ The second literary treasure which we shall notice 1s the ad- 
mirable collection of Sanscrit Manuscripts formed by the late 
Sir Robert Chambers, during a long residence in Bengal, where 
he filled so honorably the exalted situation of Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. This collection, amounting in number of volumes to nearly 
seven hundred and thirty, comprises uot only the most ancient 
works that could be procured at the expence of many thousand 
pounds, but modern transcripts executed by the most learned and 
accomplished writers, at an expence, not less considerable, and 
rendered perfect and accurate by repeated collation with the 
finest copies. Among the ancient writings are the Vedes or 
Bedes, Shasters, Puranas, and other works, regarded as sacred 
by the Bramins, and different commentaries on them; besides a 
variety of historical, mythological tracts, poetical compositions, 
essays Ol geography, astronomy, and different arts and sciences, 
&c. This collection may, perhaps, be considered, in respect to 
the number of volumes, and the intrinsic merits of the works, 
as second only to that which Mr. Colebroke, the eminent San- 
scrit scholar, formed in India, at an expence of more than twenty 
thousand pounds. The Chambers’ collection is now in the pos- 
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session of Lady Chambers, (Sir Robert’s widow) at Putney, 
near London. 

The third collection belongs likewise to a widow, Mrs. 
Rich, whose late husband, C. J. Rich, Esq., Resident for the 
E. I. "Company at the court of the Pasha of Baghdad, employed 
during several years the powerful influence which he derived 
from his situation among the Arabs in obtaining the most cu- 
rious, rare, and interesting monuments of antiquity, that the sub- 
terraneous remains of Babylon afforded. He was indefatigable 
also in collecting Oriental Manuscripts, among several hun- 
dreds of which, Arabic, Persian and ‘Curkish, are copies, beauti- 
fully written and splendidly ornamented, of the most valuable 
works im each language. ‘The Babylonian Museum may be 
considered as the most precious ever brought to Europe; for, 
besides a considerable number of those extraordinary sculptures, 
cylinders which have so much excited the curiosity and exer- 
cised the ingenuity of learned antiquaries, bricks inscribed with 
the arrow-headed or cuneiform character, carved stones, gems of 
various descriptions, figures of bronze, clay, and other substan- 
ces, it comprises a multiplicity of objects which furnish ample 
room for conjecture ; their original destination not being hither- 
to ascertained, It contains also many Greek medals of the 
utmost rarity and importance, vast numbers of Arsacidan and 
Sassanidan coins, besides a magnificent series of gold and silver 
Cufic medals, among which are some regarded as unique. ‘To 
these remains of antiquity are added beautiful specimens of mo- 
dern Persian and ‘Turkish armour, swords, bows, daggers, fire- 
arms, &c. Mrs. Rich’s inestimable collection is at present in 
the care of her father, Sir J, Mackintosh, M.P., at Cadogan 
Place, London. 

For this, as for the Chambers and Poe collections above 
mentioned, we have reason to believe that considerable sums 
have been already offered both by public bodies and _ private 
individuals, and that negociations for the purchase of them are 
still continued, We must again express our hopes that Eng- 
land may long retain them ; and that treasures, which should or- 
nament and enrich our great National Museum may not be 
transported to a foreign country. | 


NOTICE OF 


GRAMMATICAL PARALLEL of the ANCI- 
ENYandMODERNGREEK LANGUAGES; 
translated bi xy JoHN Mircuexy, from the Modern 


Greek of M.Juues Davin. 8v0. pp. 158. BLack 
& Co. 





Tur Greeks have discovered in time that knowlege is the 
sheet-anchor of a nation’s liberty. Long before the Greek in- 
surrection broke out, the leading minds of Greece had con- 
formed to this axiom, by taking the only measure capable of 
directing their resistance to a useful result, viz. the preparatory 
diffusion of education. Hundreds of young Greeks were sent 
to the various universities of Europe; schools were established ; 
martial instruction was set on foot; native universities were 
founded. Among the latter, that at Joannina was supported by 
Zossimades, Caplani, and Psalida ; and that of Scios, in which M. 

Jules David, the Greek author of the “ Grammatical Parallel,” 
under review, was a professor, was established on a very com- 
prehensive scale; for the students there, at the time of the 
catastrophe which Turkish ferocity brought on the island, 

amounted to near 800: encouragement was liberal; and the 
hbrary was very considerable. In the meanwhile, the society 
of ‘Eraigeia, composed of Greeks residing in foreign parts, was 
established for the purpose of co-operating with the mother 
country in the general plan of liberation: it was headed by 
the most distinguished individuals, and very properly made the 
diffusion of books and education the intermediate steps towards 
their country’s emancipation. When therefore the Greek in- 
surrection is accused of ill-digested rashness and blind precipi- 
tancy in its outset, the allegation is entirely without foundation ; 
on the contrary, its leaders manifested the cautious prudence 
of old statesmen. They undertook (be it remembered) as diffi- 
cult and momentous a task as ever was submitted to the con- 
sideration of public men—no less than that of effecting an 
entire change in a state of social condition which had endured 
for ages—no less than that of melting down the human mass, 

and recasting into a state of improvement and capacity to im- 
prove whatever was most stationary 10 the materials of that con- 
dition ; most incoalescible in its elements, and most obnoxious 
to moral taste in its construction. To undertake it constituted 
an rain politics, and they commenced itwell; bygradually fitting 
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the Greek bondsman for the steady appreciation of his disen- 
thralled condition; by teaching him to grow up to the full size 
of the virile garments of liberty ; ; by maturing the eaglet’s eye 
into the strength requisite for its future subjection to the full 
blaze of the sun. ‘the “ mind’s eye” of a people, like the phy- 
sical eye, must be fortified by the “‘ euphrasy and rue” of intel- 
lectual discipline, ere it can be brought to endure the influx 
of new illumination, or support the trial of unexpected excite- 
ment. All other but gradual enlightenment should rather be 
compared to the vague dizziness of a newly-couched and untried 
visual organ. Without such preparation the gift, like that of 
Swift’s miserable immortals, the Struddelburgs, would be a 
curse rather than an advantage ; ; society newly-constructed out - 
of disjointed parts and incoherent materials—imperfect know- 
lege, and excited passtons—excited, but not enlightened—would 
probably, like Frankenstein’s miscreated progeny, turn on 
its astounded creator, and revenge on him, with all its reckless 
energy and perverted brutality of will, the innate pangs of his 
inauspicious workmanship. 

It has been the fashion, and more especially among the trading 
men and residentiary consuls of the Levant, to depreciate the 
intellectual capacity, as well as moral character, of the Greek 
population. Lord Byron, when at Athens during his travels, 
related en badinant, that he was told by one of the latter gentle- 
men, that the modern Greeks in the vicinity were precisely the 
same vicious canaille as that which imprisoned Mailtiades, 
banished Aristides, betrayed Phociop, and poisoned Socrates. 
And indeed the noble bard himself appears to have been too 
seriously impressed by some of the same commercial scandal ; 
since he exclaims in the notes to the first canto of Childe 
Harold—“ The Greeks will never be independent, and God 
forbid they ever should!” ‘The Greeks, however, have become 
de facto independent ; they have relied on “ their own arm,” as 
he recommended them: they have spurned the assistance of 
* either Muscovite or Gaul ;” and in acquiring their present firm, 
but unequal footing in the ascent of liberty, they have shown 
that they are neither degraded in their intellectual energy, nor 
debased in their moral attributes : that they are still worthy, in 
short, to claim kindred with the heroes of Marathon and Ther- 
mopylz, and to trace descent from the Sages of the Porticos and 
the Lyceums. Metosidilgnatius, Caplani, Athanasius Psalida, 
Anthemos, Rhassis, and Capo d’Istria, furnish sufficient demon- 
stration that the sacred flame of mental energy in Greece bas 
not been extinguished by the long night of Mussulman oppres- 
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sion, and that though the tree of fh inquiry has been pared 
down to the roots, ‘the vital germs of a new plant have redun- 
dantly existed beneath the soil, 

With a certain ultra party in Bacepe modern Greece shares 
a portion of that invidious feeling, which the free discussion and 
republican spirit of the old Greek republics (especially Athens) 
draws upon ancient Greece. Among others, on the contrary, 
it has been the fashion to say that modern Greece bears no 
resemblance to the ancient beau ideal: that its population is cor- 
rupted, and that its language is as much corrupted as its peo- 
ple. Even this latter allegation (the corruption of the language) 
does not hold, and the work before us will tend greatly to 
obviate such allegations for the future. The ‘ Grammatical 
Parallel” shows that the modern Romaic bears a much greater 
resemblance to the ancient Hellenic, than most travellers and. 
scholars have been, till recently, willmg to admit. ‘To prove 
the strong analogy still existing is the author’s object. It is there- 
fore a desideratum, ina double point of view, whether we look to 
the vindication of the Greek language or the Greek people. The 
translator is a purser in the Navy, and was linguist to the fleet 
under the late Sir Samuel Hood; but we will allow him to 
speak for himself—‘‘ The translator having spent between three 
and four years in France, had ample opportunities of associating 
and conversing with the Greek students attending the school of 
medicine at Paris, and with M. Nicolopoulo of the Institution : 
he observed with infinite pleasure, the Greeks were no longer 
the ignorant and degraded people he had witnessed them to liave 
been, when he had opportunities of appreciating their character 
in his early life. For the last thirty years, the colleges of 
Europe have teemed with Grecian youth : hence it cannot ex- 
cite wonder, that a vast improvement should have taken place 
in their national character, that their language should have ac- 
quired a polish, or have risen in estimation throughout Europe. 
The compositions which have flowed from the pens of Coray, 
Codrica, and other modern authors, have ushered it to the no- 
tice of the learned on the continent, where, by reason of a con- 
stant intercourse with Greeks having been kept up, its ap- 
proximations to the language of Homer had been long known; 
and in this country it seems to be viewed with a more lively 
degree of interest than formerly, If grammars, dictionaries, 
and other elementary works demonstrating its analogies to the 
parent tongue had existed, proving the facility with which it 
might be acquired by those who should intend pursuing their, 
course to the feet of Helicon and Parnassus, probably it would 
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have been much more an object of solicitude than it has been. 

“ Such were the considerations whichemboldened the translator 
to commit his frail bark to the streams of chance and uncertainty, 
to be followed by those enumerated at the conclusion, if this 
his first attempt for facilitating the attainment of the living lan- 
guage of Greece should be encouraged—the idiom of a people 
descending from the most celebrated nation of antiquity,—of a 
nation which, by the suffrage of the human race, has irradiated 
the historic page with an ample and brilliant display of heroes, 
patriots, philosophers, legislators, orators, historians, poets, and 
artists; esteemed the promulgators and dispensers, not to Europe 
only, but the whole world, of the inestimable blessing of reli- 
gion, civilisation, and refinements the generators of the arts and 
the sciences, who have been held up to the admiration of every 
age, and will continue so to be till time shall be no more.” 

With respect to the study of modern Greek, the task will be 
found comparatively easy by individuals acquainted with the 
ancient tongue ; while, on the other hand, the analogical process 
recommended by M. Jules David will contribute greatly to- 
wards an acquisition of the dead language on the part of the 
uninitiated. ‘To the pupil, it will supply the advantage ofa 
familiarity with the idiomatic turn of the ancient Greek ; to the 
antiquarian and classical philologist, it will lay open a rich and 
inexhaustible mine of illustrative inference and etymological 
combination. 

The Romaic 1s certainly much easier than the old Hellenic ; 
but whether we look to declension, syntax, orthography, interpre- 
tation, or pronunciation, the difference is much slighter than 
could have been expected after so great a lapse of time, and 
the intervention of such discouraging events. Nouns are ad- 
vantageously simplified by having lost the dual number; the 
variation of the declensions is trivial; the chief alteration consists 
in theloss of the dative case, the place of which is supplied by the 
accusative, either with or without the prepositioneis. ‘This altera- 
tion, and like that of the verbs in the substitution of the auxiliary 
prefixes huve and to be, instead of the affixes and prefixes before 
employed, corresponds with the alteration generally introduced 
by the Gothic irruption into the Latin and most of the European 
families of tongues proceeding from it. Many of the Romaic 
tenses, such as the zmperfect, the aorist, and the second future 
of the indicative mood preserve their ancient’ form. ‘The pre- 
sent tense of the active and passive voice terminate as of old, in 
w, and oua:: the imperative mood is borrowed from the sub- 
junctive, prefixing the conjunction v%: the infinitive (except 
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in compound tenses where its old infinitive is used rejecting the 
final v) is resolved by the same particle yz : in short, to form the 
tenses of any Greek verb, it will be only requisite to know the 
present, the aorist active and passive, and the participle, per- 
fect, or past. ‘The reflected verbs of the ancient language are 
supplied by the reflected pronouns, voy éautoy ov, cov, Tov, my- 
self, thyself, himself. The modern tongue has no possessive 
pronoun, but one relatively possessive instead, viz. 24x, 9, 
dv. ‘The prepositions of the modern tongue are nearly the same 
as the ancient: the adverbs exhibit a greater deviation. 
Considerable variations are observable in the accentuation of 
the modern Greek, especially among the vulgar. For, instance, 
in the word éypagourray, the vulgar add an ¢ to the y, and lower 
the accent jypagodvtave. Too much importance is, we think, 
on many occasions, attached to such variations. ‘That which is 
and ought to be secondary, is often rendered primary and para- 
mount by the narrow vision of habit, or the obliquity of preju- 
dice. ‘The period at which the accents were first introduced we 
believe to be entirely uncertain; for our parts, we do not see 
the positive necessity for those accents on which some scholars 
insist as a proof of the barbarism of the modern tongue: sup- 
press them, they argue, and the most melodious language in the 
world would become a graceless jargon. We do not see 
the certainty of this result. This 1s taking the sign for 
the thing signified, and imagining that the Melos does not 
consist in the inflexion of the voice, but in the little printed 
crotchets which have been conventionally attached to the words, 
in order to point out a small portion of the above inflexions. 
The true pronunciation of dead tongues is a very equivocal 
subject of inquiry: for all that we can prove, the barbarous 
pronunciation, as it is called of the modern Romaic, may be 
that which was used by the demotic contemporaries of Demos- 
thenes, as an approach to the modern Italian may have been 
used by the vulgar contemporaries of Cicero. Itis at all eveuts 
extremely probable, that the modern Greek was the language 
used colloquially in the lower Greek empire ; though it is not 
easy to assign the precise period when the line of separation be- 
tween the two languages, the ancient and the modern, took 
place. Certainly there are no proofs of the modern tongue exist- 
ing independently of the ancient till the eleventh century : yet 
many words which appear to have changed their meaning are 
proved by our author to have been employed in the modern 
sense by several of the most ancient writers. Again, if we 
examine the romances of Heliodorus and Chariton, and the 
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religious works of the Greeks of the lower empire, we shall find 
that they contain still more striking and numerous instances of 
the same analogy: they, in fact, exhibit marks of the gradual 
simplification of the ancient tongue, and of its approximation 
‘towards the Romaic. These works may be said, therefore, to 
form the chief visible link of connexion between the artificial 
and complicated frame of the ancient Greek, and the more 
simple structure of the Romaic: neither is it improbable that 
they were at the time of the romance-writers, to which we refer, 
contemporary dialects ; the one appertaining to the learned, the. 
other to the vulgar. 

Mr. Mitchell’s translation of the ‘* Grammatical Parallel” is 
highly creditable to his talents ; and the work itself is both use- 
ful and opportune. ‘The acquisition of the modern Greek is an 
object of national policy as well as individual interest ; and we 
shall be pleased if what we have said may prompt many indi- 
viduals to the study of it, who might otherwise have been de- 
terred by the imagined difficulty or alleged abortiveness, not to 
say disservice, of the undertaking. Greece, on all sides, exhibits 
the vestiges of her past, and the pledges of her renovated great- 
ness; the undestroyed ground-plans and guiding foundations of 
a brilliant resurrection ; and not less in her language than in the 
character of her people, the dignity of her monuments, the 
strength and capacity of her geographical position; the splen- 
dor and loveliness of her soil and climate, and the Juxuriance 
of her vegetation. Her destiny has been singular, and promises 
to be more so. 

When the Roman sword snatched from this illustrious country 
the remnant of liberty left by the Macedonians, she still was at 
all events the country of the sciences and arts, if she could no 
Jonger be considered as the country of Miltiades and Leonidas. 
It is true, that when Constantine the Great removed the 
seat of sway to Byzantium, the Greek empire descended step 
by step, to the lowest depths of moral degradation. The 
despot was a slave to women and eunuchs; and he himself was 
as weak as them, when manly virtue was most required. ‘The 
clergy were proud, bigoted, and superstitious ; the nobles rebel- 
lious and ambitious; the people abject and debased, and, pro- 
vided they were allowed the privilege of breathing, content 
with the security of their personal insignificance: but still, 
though fallen, Greece continued to be the sanctuary of all that 
remained in the world of art, or science, or philosophy, from the 
encroaching darkness and ferocity of Scythian inroad. Even 
when the scimitar of the savage Mussulman struck down this 
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sole remaining vestige of her former pre-eminence, and eclipsed 
the light of knowlege in the blood-red and ominous radiance 
of the ambitious crescent, some chosen sparks of that pure 
and insuppressible fire lurked beneath the ashes of her ruin; 
which, after glimmering and: fluctuating for so many ages, 
has at length burst forth in concentrated effulgence, and 
thunder-stricken the barbarous throngs of her audacious op- 
pressors on the threshold of the shrine of knowlege. Now 
is the fitting time to repay some portion of the debt we owe to 
Greece. Ought we to reject her prayer, ought we to repel 
her claims, or chill her aspirations, we who have so long preserved 
the precious inheritance of her glory like an alien’s legacy ? 
The country of science is before us. Shall we lose the oppor- 
tunity of extracting pure gold by handfuils from so rich a mine ; 
in order that with toilsome effort we may continue to gather a 
few glittering particles in the midst of the adulterated dross of 
Gothic tradition? 





NOTICE OF 


TRANSLATIONS of HOMERS HYMN to 
MERCURY, and the CVCLOPS of EURIPTI- 
DES; contained in P. B. SHELLEY’s Posthumous 


Poems. 





Tue question of Shelley’s poetic genius has been unnecessa- 
rily intermixed with that of his opinions; posterity, however, 
will undoubtedly recognise in him a writer of high and original 
powers, a great master of imagery, language, and rhythm, al- 
though too fond of expatiating among abstractions, and fre- 
quently obscure from the throng and press of his half-mature 
fancies. Our business with him, however, is not asa poet, but 
as a translator; although it may not be irrelevant to notice the 
tinge which his classical habits have imparted to his original 
poetry. Shelley was a scholar, though not an extensive or a 
minute one; and to this is owing in some degree the superior 
purity of his style, and the mechanical accuracy (as distinguish- 
ed from the exquisite sweetness) of his versification, whose 
never-wearying smoothness is remarkably contrasted with the 
rugged monotony of some of his associates, It also partially 
impregnated his style with classical images, reflections, and 
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idioms ;? and influenced him in his choice of subjects, as well as 
of models for composition. Two of his pieces are written in 
express imitation of the ancient drama; we mean the “ Prome- 
theus Unbound,” and the “ Hellas,” a poem written to com- 
memorate the present struggle of the ‘Giedks: The great faults of 
the former are the mysticism of its plan, the more than usual ob- 
scurity of its ideas, at least in the latter part (a fault which may 
be considered as resulting from the other), and the anti-poetical 
nature, in some important respects, of his moral theory. It is 
nevertheless a magnificent composition, and almost justifies his 
boldness in attempting to emulate A’scbylus, while at the same 
time he inverted the catastrophe of the Promethean story. ‘The 
other poem, “ Hellas,” is modelled, with less success, on the 
Perse ; itis the weakest of all bis works, if the term can be 
applied to writings imbued with such intense energy ; the plan 
is wild and inartificial; indeed it professes to be nothing more 
than an occasional effusion of enthusiasm, ‘‘the flash and outbreak 
of a fiery mind ;” it is however full of poetry, even to overflowing 
—the choruses especially beautiful. The splendid palpability 
of his fictions differs widely from the sublime obscurity of 
/Eschylus; but in the daring boldness and involution of his me- 
taphors, he bears great resemblance to the old poet. Shelley 
was an enthusiastic cultivator of the ancient poets (chiefly the 
Greek), and it was natural that he should be led to frequent 
their favorite walks, and express himself in their manner, In- 
deed, we think that he was better fitted to do them honor by 
imitation, than expressly as a translator: for the style and tone 
of ancient poetry was such as only partially to harmonise with 
his poetical temperament ; and he was deficient in the power of 
accommodating himself to his original. It is no new thing for 
men to admire, and to be inspired by, writings very different 
from their own. Where there was imagery and passion, or 
rather the amalgamation of the two, his genius would bear any 
weight, and would even rise higher under the burden; but 
where these were wanting, he pined as in too thin an atmo- 





' One favorite figure is frequently recurring : 
I see the deep’s untrampled fioor, 
With green and purple sea-weeds strewn— 
The smokeless ultars of the mountain snows 
Flamed above crimson clouds— 
———— Ye untameable herds, 
Meteors and mists, which throng air’s solitudes— 
—_———— Thou serenest air, 
Through which the sun walks burning without beams. 
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sphere, Hence the superiority of the translation from Calderon, 
and still more of the celebrated one from Goethe, (both included 
in this volume,) when compared with those now before us. Still 
they are worthy notice, as the work of one who could write 
nothing wholly worthless. 

Of the hymns called Homeric, that to Mercury is confessedly 
the most anomalous in point of plan and arrangement. It is 
indeed, as Matthiz has well proved," a mere piece of patch- 
work, containing a medley of several adventures, as well as an 
incongruous mixture of styles; owing to its being composed of 
several hymns, or fragments of hymns, originally distinct from 
each other. But the genuine poetical spirit, the pastoral beauty, 
and the charm of antique simplicity which characterise it, have 
suffered little from the hands of clumsy sophisticators, whether 
rhapsodists or grammarians. ‘The present translation. is defi- 
cient in ease, a fault which we attribute to the non-existence, in 
our actual language, of a style suited to this species of narration ; 
a species neither heroic nor burlesque, which relates comic 
adventures in a manner not expressly comic, and unites the 
poetical in diction with the ordinary in matter. Some of our 
elder writers indeed approximate to the style required, and 
accordingly he has followed their steps; but this assumption of 
a manner not natural to him necessarily produces a stiffness 
quite contrary to the natural flow of the original. He also 
deviates frequently into mere familiarity, owing to the want of 
those graces, more easily understood than defined, which sustain 
the Homeric style even when the matter is most ordinary. Like 
Fairfax and others, he sometimes znterpolates a beauty not in 
unison with his origimal. We shall content ourselves with an 
extract, 

Sudden he changed his plan, and with strange skill 
Subdued the strong Latonian, by the might 

Of winning music, to his mightier will : 
His left hand held the lyre, and in his right 

The plectrum struck the chords—unconquerable 
Up from beneath his hands in circling flight - 


The gathering music rose—and sweet as love 
The penetrating notes did live and move. 


Within the heart of great Apollo—he 

Listen’d with all his soul, and laugh’d for pleasure. 
Close to his side stood harping fearlessly 

The unabashed boy ; and to the measure 
Of the sweet lyre, there follow’d loud and free 

His joyous voice ; for he unlock’d the treasure 





* Animadv. in Hymn. Hom. cap. xi. sqq. 
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~Of his deep song, illustrating the birth 
Of the bright Gods and the dark desert Earth : 


And how to the Immortals every one 
A portion was assign’d of all that is ; 
But chief Mnemosyne did Maia’s son 
Clothe in the light of his loud melodies ; 
And as each God was born or had begun, 
He in their order due and fit degrees 
Sung of bis birth and being—and did move 
Apollo to unutterable love. 


These words were wing’d with his swift delight « 
“ You heifer-stealing schemer, well do you 
Deserve that fifty oxen should requite 
Such minstrelsies as I have heard even now. 
Comrade of feasts, little contriving wight, 
» One of your secrets I would gladly know, 
Whether the glorious power you now show forth 
Was folded up within you at your birth, 


“‘ Or whether mortal taught, or God inspired 
The power of unpremeditated song? 
Many divinest sounds have I admired, 
The Olympian Gods and mortal men among; 
But such a strain of wondrous, strange, untired, 
And soul-awakening music, sweet and strong, 
Yet never did I hear except from thee, 
Offspring of May, impostor Mercury ! 


‘© What muse, what skill, what unimagined use, 
What exercise of subtlest art, has given 

Thy songs such power ?—for those who hear may choose 
From three, the choicest of the gifts of heaven, 

Delight, and love, and sleep,—sweet sleep, whose dews 
Are sweeter than the balmy tears of even: 

And I, who speak this praise, am that Apollo 

Whom the Olympian muses ever follow : 


“ And their delight ts dance, and the blithe noise 
Of song and overflowing poesy ; 

And sweet, even as desire,’ the liquid voice 
Of pipes, that fills the clear air thrillingly : 

But never did my inmost soul rejoice 
In this dear work of youthful revelry, 

As now I wonder at thee, son of Jove; 

Thy language and thy song are soft as love." 


“ Now since thou hast, although so very small, 
Science of arts so glorious, thus I swear, 

And let this cornel javelin, keen and tall, 
Witness between us what I promise here, 

That I will lead thee to the Olympian hall, 
Honor’d and mighty, with thy mother dear, 
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T “Tcepdees Bpdj4og adnwy—Fperdy ui9eelCeicm—the poet seems to have taken 
these epithets for more than they mean. 
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And many glorious gifts in joy will give thee; 
And even at the end will ne’er deceive thee.” 


To whom thus Mercury with prudent speeclr:-—= 
“ Wisely hast thou inquired of my skill: 

I envy thee nothing I know to teach 
Even this day :—for both in word and will 

I would be gentle with thee; thou canst reach 
All things in thy wise spirit, and thy sill 

Is highest in heaven among the sons of Jove, 

Who loves thee in the fulness of hislove, — 


“The Counsellor Supreme has given to thee 
Divinest gifts, out of the amplitude 
Of his profuse exhaustless treasury; 
By thee, ’tis said, the depths are understood 
Of his far voice; by thee the mystery 
Of all oracular fates,—and the dread mood 
Of the diviner is breathed up :—even I— 
A child—perceive thy might and majesty :— 


“Thou canst seek out and compass all that wit 

Can find or teach ;—yet since thou wilt, come take 
The lyre—be mine the glory giving it— 

Strike the sweet chords, and sing aloud, and wake 
Thy joyous pleasure out of many a fit 

Of tranced sound—and with fleet fingers make 
Thy liquid-voiced comrade talk with thee; 
It can talk measured music eloquently. 


“‘ Then bear it boldly to the revel loud, 
Love-wakening dance, or feast.of solemn state, 
A joy by night or day—for those endow’d 
With art and wisdom, who interrogate, 
It teaches, babbling in delightful mood 
All things which make the spirit most elate, 
Soothing the mind with sweet familiar play, 
Chasing the heavy shadows of dismay. 


*< To those who are unskill’d in its sweet tongue, 
Though they should question most impetuously 

Its hidden soul, it gossips something wrong— 
Some senseless and impertinent reply. 

But thou, who art as wise as thou art strong, 
Caast compass all that thou desirest. I 

Present thee with this music-flowing shell, 

Knowing thou canst interrogate it well. 


“ And let us two henceforth together feed, 
On this green mountain slope and pastoral plain, 
The herds in litigation—they will breed 
Quickly enough to recompense our pain, 
If to the bulls and cows we take good heed ;— 
And thou, though somewhat over-fond of gain, 
Grudge me not half the profit.” Having spoke, 
The shell be proffer’d, and Apollo took, 


And gave him in return the glittering lash, 
installing him as herdsman ;—from the look 
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Of Mercury there laugh’d a joyous flash. 
And then Apollo with the plectrum strook 

The chords, and from beneath his hands a crash 
Of mighty sounds rus’hd up, whose music shook 


The soul with sweetness, 

What led our author to select the Cyclops as a subject for 
translation, it is difficult to say. It is possible, that (as men of 
genius sometimes do) he might find amusement in a sportive 
burlesque on some of his own opinions. The Cyclops, however, 
independently of its value as the only specimen which remains 
entire of the satyric drama, has merits of its own, though not of 
a high order. It is a sort of fancy picture, slight indeed and 
rudely sketched, but of which the parts harmonise well with 
each other, so as to produce at least the charm of unity. There 
is, first, the Cyclops himself, an excellent picture of the mere 
animal man,’ engrossed byhis outward comforts and enjoyments, 
and insensible of any thing beyond—not ill-natured, except when 
his appetites are interfered with—and easily governed through 
their medium; there are the Satyrs, equally unintellectual, but 
attached to a more refined species of voluptuousness, and lan- 
guishing in their absence from their merry god, the master of 
their revels—there is their father, Silenus, alternately the bully 
and butt of the Cyclops—and last of all, there is Ulysses, 
who by cunning vanquishes the brute force of the Cyclops, with 
the assistance of the Satyrs, whom he works upon by engaging 
to aid them in their desires, ‘The present translation was left in 
an unfinished state ; we shall therefore avoid criticising it ; merely 
observing, that the grosser passages are either omitted or soften- 
ed. ‘I'wo short extracts will be sufficient. 


The first chorus, [1a 0% p01 yevvalav iv matépwy, is thus given : 


STROPHE. 
Where has he of race divine 
Wander’d in the winding rocks? 
Here the air is calm and fine f: 
For the father ot the flocks ;— . 
Here the grass is soft and sweet, 
And the river-eddies meet 
In the trough beside the cave, 
Bright as in their fountain-wave.— 
Neither bere, nor on the dew 
Of the lawny uplands feeding? 
Oh, you come!—a stone at you 
Will I. throw, to mend your breeding ;— 
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_' Perhaps his philosophising, (‘0 scdzo¢, dv9ewaicxe, &c.) may be con- 
sidered as detracting from the consistency of his character. 
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Get along, you horned thing, 
Wild, seditious, rambling !# 


EPODE.? 
An Tacchic melody 
To the golden Aphrodite ; 
WillT lift, as erst did I 
Seeking her and her delight 
With the Menads, whose swift feet 
To the music glance and fleet. 
Bacchus, O beloved, where, 
Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 
Wanderest thou alone, afar? 
To the one-eyed Cyclops, we, 
Who by right thy servants are, 
Minister in misery, 
In these wretched goat-skins clad, 
Far from thy delights and thee. 


The truly Euripidean passage, v. 316, ‘O mrodros, avIowmicxe, 
Tois ToPois Geos, may serve as a sample of the dialogue. 


Wealth, my good fellow, is the wise man’s god, 

All other things are a pretence and boast. 

W hat are my father’s ocean promontories, 

The sacred rocks whereon he dwells, to me? 

Stranger, I laugh to scorn Jove’s thunderbolt, 

I know not that his strength is more than mine. 

As to the rest I care not:—When he pours 

Rain from above, I have a close pavilion 

Under this rock, in which I lie supine, 

Feasting on a roast calf or some wild beast, 

And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 

Emulating the thunder of high heaven. 

And when the Thracian wind pours down ‘the snow, 

I wrap my body in the skins of beasts, 

Kindle a fire, and bid the snow whirl on, 

The earth, by force, whether it will or no, 

Bringing forth grass, fattens my flocks and herds, 
- Which, to what other god but to myself, 

And this great belly, first of deities, 

Should I be bound to sacrifice? I well know 

The wise man’s only Jupiter is this, 

To eat and drink during his little day, 

And give himself no care. And as for those 

Who complicate with laws the life of man, 

I freely give them tears for their reward. 





« The usage of this and similar words as trisyllables is one of Shelley's 
metrical innovations. He has, however, the authority of the old poets; 
the word was originally “ rambeling,” as “ mingelled,” “ suppelled,” &c. 
He also follows them in making “ empire” a trisyllable, &c. 

* The Antistrophe is. omitted. 


ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 





Part VI.—[Concluded from No. LX.] 


T pass to other masonic emblems: ‘The middle chamber 1S, 
as near as can be, constructed on the same double cubic model 
as the Mosaic ark and temple of Solomon. ‘The cista resem- 
bles the tabernacle in form, and the altar, called the “ Lion of 
God,” both in shape and dimensions. 

And here, perhaps, it will be as well to observe, that lions 
were devoted to Cybele, the Phrygian Isis, or the Earth, as well 
as to the Sun. A lioness’s back, as I have before observed, sig- 
nified the passive state of inert matter, into which body is ab- 
sorbed at death. ‘The name of Cybele may be traced to Cubile, 
and coincides with the Thalamus of Apis,’ and the bridal bed 
of Isis and Osiris, by which the seeds of the earth are repro- 
duced, when fostered by Serapis, or the internal Sun. Over 
this ‘Thalamus, and deriving his name from it, presided the 
Phoenician Neptune, Thalasseh, the genius of the first chaotic 
receptaculum of all things, from where the first uncreated 
intellectual light arose, and Love, ‘ with bis golden wings.” Of 
this receptaculum the pyramidal cista was a just emblem; for 
matter, say the Platonists, was represented by hollow cubes. 
The seeds and various things deposited therein, typified the 
germ of future things lying unfructified in the womb of Chaos; 
and from it, it is probable, that at the sound of trumpet? a fiery 
seraph, clothed with the sun, was made to arise on the eyes of the 
initiate, in mimic and shadowed imitation of that intellectual 3 





2 The mystic bed of Iacchus, mentioned by Plutarch, b. v. p. 278, was 
of this description. It does not appear that the Egyptians ever reclined 
their mummies, except on these leonine sofas or couches: and as a kind 
of apotheosis seems thus implied, perhaps Alexander and Cyrus were so 
exhibited. 

2 The Tuscans had a tradition, that the commencement of every great 
year was ushered in by sound of trumpet from heaven: with this the 
seven trumpets ushering in seven Judaic periods, finishing with the 
sabbatic, or year of the sun, coincide. The Jewish Plato, Esdras, has a 
similar notion. “ And in that day, at the sound of the third trumpet, the 
SUN SHALL SHINE IN THE NIGHT.” 

3 The inscription of Isis says, “ the first-born of my womb (the recep- 
tacle of Chavs) is the Sun:” i. e. Horus, or light; which agrees with the 
Mosaic creation, of which the Makarian Opsin of the Mysteries was 
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light which burst from primitive darkness as the first-born of 
Chaos, at the sound of that sublime decree, “ Be, Light, and 
Light was”—that light, to whose presence, at first with-uncer- 
tain flashes, but at last in the full blaze of glory, the mysteries 
proffered admission to the anointed few, but the rays of which 
were destined to cover the earth “as the waters cover the abyss.” 

It was here, perhaps, amid the efflux of glory, ‘* dark with 
excessive light,” that dazzled the giddy vision of the initiate; 
amidst the vibration of tumultuous torches reflected from the 
giant and marble beams of the sacellum, and the deep reverbe- 
ration of fictitious thunder; amid the trumpet-echoes of gratula- 
tion and triumph to the new elect, that “ the temple was 
opened,” and in the temple the ark of the mysteries. It was 
then, perhaps, amid the ‘‘ thunders, and lightnings,’ and voices” 
which ensued, that an image of the regenerated god progressively 
emerged from his symbolic tomb; and a mighty voice, with the 
deep, and measured, and syllabic intonation of Memnon’s gra- 
nite lyre, enounced aloud, | 

“€ The Lord of all things is come into the world! The great 
and beneficent king Osiris is born again !” 

But in order that the ardor of pursuit may not attract me be- 
yond the secure post of pictorial proof, perhaps it will be per= 
mitted me to add some illustration of the assumption here 
made. 

The emblem of Horus, the deity of light, was a serpent rising 
in the disk of the sun on the head of a lion. We have seen that 
seed, a child, a withered branch or stem, a fleece of wool, and a 
seraph, were enclosed in the cista of the Greek Osiris. Could 
the prophecy of Isaiah express in stronger metaphor both the 
promised seed and the effects of his coming? 

On the planisphere of Dendera, a serpent, horned and lotus- 
crowned, that is, regenerated, is represented as rising from a. 
cista, or rectangular stone, shaped like that of the pyramid. 

The horned serpent was an emblem of Horus, light; but 
more particularly of Mithra Victor, whose birth was from a 
stone, and so represented in sculpture. 

The original gods of the nations were, it appears, often re- 
presented by stones; Mithra sprung from a rock: coincident 
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perhaps a representation, but implying at the same time a second re- 
generation by the “Sun of Righteousness.” I speak of these mysteries, 
of course, in their original uncorrupted state. 

t Thunder and lightnings, and fire, and every thing symbolical of the 
divine presence was introduced. (Pleth. de Orac, Zoroastris.) 
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with this are the scriptural expressions, ‘‘ Look to the rock: 
whence ye are hewn,” “I have built my church upon a rock,” 
&c. Among the rest, was the Syrian Apollo, and perhaps the 
Greek, originally, if we may trust to the anointed stone at Del- 
phos. Allusions are made to these anointed stones in Scripture. 
The “stone with seven eyes,” given to Zorobabel, is evidently 
of Egyptian origin. Osiris was himself called many-eyed. ‘Three 
eyes were attributed to Jupiter Inferus, and are now to the Indian 
Pluto. Eyes were symbols of the planetary universe. 

Nor is it unlikely that allusions to the original rock-born 
deities of the nations may be traced in such scriptural passages 
as the following: “ Look to the rock whence ye are hewn ;” 
‘¢ From thence 1s the Shepherd, the stone of Israel.” It cannot 
be denied, that Horus was both represented as a stone and as 
a shepherd, having im one hand a flail, and in the other a pas- 
toral crook. ‘The coincidence is striking; for Horus, without 
exception, is the most pure and perfect of all the ancient deities. 
His cross (like that of palmers)' need not be dilated on; but 
his pastoral hook and flail are emblems of that coming in judg- 
ment which Enoch (Hermes, as he is thought,) foretold—to ga- 
ther the faithful of his flock, and separate the chaff from the 
corn. 

As to the well,* later discoveries than Greaves’s carry the 
depth to nearly the dimensions of Pliny. I am inclined to 
place some trust in what the priests assured Aristides, that the 
excavations beneath were as great as the height above,3 because 





1 See Iamblichus, Kircher, Jablonski, on this subject: three taus 
combined, 2, is the jewel of the royal arch among Freemasons: see 
also Ruffinus, b, 2. c. 29. and Socrates Schol. b. 5. c. 17., who explain it 
“life to come.” It appears to have been placed on the forehead as a 
mark of initiation. See Apocalypse. 

2 «The well,” says Maillet, “descends towards the bottom of the pyramid. 
About 60 feet from the mouth is a square window opening on a sinall 
grotto cut in the rock, from E. to W., 15 feetlong. Then follows another 
groove, approaching the perpendicular (@ feet 4 inches wide, and 43 high), 
and descends, winding, a space of 123 feet, after which it is blocked: up 
with sand and stone. I.am convinced,” he adds, ‘ this passage was 
only designed for the retreat of the workmen.” 

The above description tallies very nearly with that of Davison, but 
particularises less. Maillet makes the depth greatest, and, as it would 
appear, 183 feet. 

Dr. Clarke says, that near the well, at the top, are many little ducts, 
one of which he traced to a low chamber: nothing could be more con- 
venient for concealed agents. 

3 Aristides ; Adyos Alytarrios. 
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aw Arabian account,’ derived from the Copts, agrees with it; 
and because the rock on which the pyramids are built is 800 
feet in elevation above the Nile. However that may be, the 
termination which Greaves found was, no doubt, the grotto of 
15 feet mentioned by subsequent writers, after which the well 
again descends in a zigzag direction. 

One fact is very remarkable in pursuing an investigation of 
the inner structure; that one main passage divides itself into 
three branches; one ascending to a room precisely in the cen- 
tre; one leading horizontally to the chamber under it; and one 
descending to the only hell of the Egyptians, the regions of the 
dead. Each branch may be said to terminate in a distant vault. 
Were three equals buried in the pyramid? Itis remarkable, too, 
that another open pyramid, at Soccotra, has three nearly equal 
rooms to which a single passage leads, and that in the last* 
meant apparently to be reached by a ladder, for the door is 
near the roof of the second. ‘There is a sunken circular hearth, 
where the deity may be supposed to have stood and received his 
gloomy sacrifice. A sloping passage here also, as in the caves 
of Trophonius and Delphos, conducts to the first gate of en- 
trance. Can it be doubted, that some triad of ancient divinity, 
some Hecate, ‘Trivia, or Cabirian trinity, to which, perhaps, the 
whole theogony of the ancients may be reduced, whose form is 
written on the edifice, ‘ both within and without,” in masonic 
characters, was adored in buildings of such cavernous structure? 
as was avowedly devoted to them? 

Perhaps it may be thought too fanciful to allude to the broad 
and narrow way of Pythagoras, evidently derived from the mys- 
teries, and which he expressed by a forked figure Y,* derived 
to modern bishops from St. Anthony the Coptic anchorite. 
Nevertheless, the passage through the benches of 3} feet in width; 
and the passage diverging from it towards the lower chamber 





1 “They built the gates of them 40 cubits under ground, and made 
the height of the pyramids 100.” Ibn Abd Alhokm. Note; the gates 
of Cocytus and Lethe are supposed to belong to the Necropolis beneath 
the pyramids. Was it down the well or oblique passage that Orpheus 
descended in search of Eurydice ? 

2 Claims, I believe, have been lately made to a discovery of this third 
room, but it was known 100 years ago. It is remarkable, that it has a 
circular hearth in the middle (apparently for midnight orgies of fire), like 
the THrRD Room in the pyramid of Cheops, discovered by Caviglia. 

3 All temples were so at first, according to Porphyry, 

_ * The Hindoos to this day mark their foreheads with this sign. 
Stavorinus’s Voyage. 
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of 5 feet in width, actually express it. But if the postulate be 
admitted, that the subterranean chambers are those of the grave, 
it may with propriety be also admitted, that the central chamber 
is that of the central Sun; and the Queen’s chamber, the cham- 
ber of the Queen of Heaven,! Hecate or Persephone, the bride 
of the Greek and Egyptian Pluto, and signifying that lost fruit 
of immortality to which the mysteries proffered restoration. 

“* East side of this room,” says Greaves, ‘‘ in the middle of 
it, there seems to be a passage leading to some other place. 
Whether this way the priests went into the body of that huge 
sphynx, or into a private retirement; or whether it was a niche 
where some idol might be placed, [ cannot pretend to say.” 

There is little doubt in my mind that it was intended for some 
dramatic effect; and that a priest may have, unseen, delivered 
an oracle behind some statue of Heeate, or Isis Multimammia, 
placed there for such a purpose. 

It was here, then, in all probability, that the Hecatic specula, 
referred to by the Platonists, were exhibited, and the awful ma- 
gic mysteries of Diana infera performed, to which Claudian 
alludes : 


Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra movere 
Sedibus, et clarum dispergere culmina lucem, 
Adventum testata Dea. Jam magnis ab imis 
Auditur fremitus terris. 

Neither is it unlikely that there was a connexion between the 
pyramids and the sphynx. I have before argued so; but it is 
curious that Greaves, who supports the sepulchral theory, 
should be led mechanically, as it were, and by* the force of tes- 
timony with which he was in contact, into conclusions which, if 





4 “« Make cakes to the Queen of Heaven.” Isaiah. 

* Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo, pronounce the pyramid a tomb ; 
but is it fair to take their opinion, when they appear ignorant of the inte- 
rior? Mr. Salt thinks that Strabo was only acquainted with the slant 
passage, discovered in part by Caviglia, leading to a sarcophagus in the 
lowerroom, Tuis is probable; nor have I any objection to a sarcophagus 
being placed there. Perhaps the Arabians (see Albokm’s account,) 
knew no more. The same remark, as above applies to Greaves, applies 
to Mr. Salt, Caviglia, and the able writerin the Quarterly Review. They 
are, as it were, impelled into the anti-sepulchral theory by the force of 
ocular coincidences. Mr. Salt thinks that the subterranean room was 
“‘ USED FOR THE PERFORMANCE OF SOLEMN AND SECRET MYSTERIES.” Ca- 
viglia infers that the original question remains undetermined ; but his 
bias is evidently towards a mysterious purpose. I have before alluded 
to the third writer’s retrnarks on the astronomical structure of the first 
passage. 
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not suicidal, at least corroborate the adverse opinion [ am ad- 
vocating. 

{ am inclined to think, that a rigorous search of the well 
would establish the fact of a communication with a subterranean 
Necropolis. But, however this may be, no position could be 
better imagined for that sidereal ladder of ascent, and those 
trials by fire and water, which were prominent points in the 
cognate religion of Mithra. 

I admit that this last circumstance is mere surmise; the archi- 
tectural arrangement of the building is fact; and if it should ap- 
pear that there really were seven gates or portcullises in the con- 
struction, agreeing with the construction of the pyramid of 
Babel, and ‘with well accredited rites of eastern initiation, my 
case will be considerably corroborated, if not made out. 

Any one who feels inclined to examine Greaves’s plan of the 
pyramid, as well as those of Savary and Denon, will, I think, 
find that, in spite of the violence used in opening it, there were 
seven bars or gates intended by the masons, each to be followed 
by a new initiation. 

I. The narrow entrance to the second gallery. II. The en- 
trance to the horizontal gallery. ILIl. The entrance to the 
Queen’s chamber. IV. The entrance to the first vestibule. 
V. The apparently moveable portcullis dividing it from the 
second. V1. ‘The entrance to the gallery of 10 feet. VII. The 
entrance to the centre chamber, 

I hope to be excused for adding, because it is in point, that 
the original oblique descent, the direct descent to the lower 
regions, the horizontal passage to the house of Hecate, or the 
Moon, and the ascent to the central heart of the system, consti- 
tute a clear masonic illustration of the planetary metaphysics of 
Plato’s disciples. ‘They may be absurd and mystic, like the 
magic numbers of Pythagoras; but they were, most probably, 
derived from the theological freemasonry of Egypt. 

I come next to the two vestibules described by Greaves, 
and apparently measured with great accuracy. And first, it is 
not unworthy remark, that Apuleius mentions a vestibule on the 
confines of death, which he passes before the final scene of the 
Initiatory drama, namely, the divine antopsia, or midnight-sun 
shining with all the splendor of noon-day. Both these anti- 
chambers are remarkable; their height is 10 feet, which is 16 
feet less than that of the gallery opening on them, and 93 less 
than that of the central chamber. 

On the east and west sides of the first are three nests of this 
shape, 7y7yzy, Within 2 feet of the top, evidently for the cross- 
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beams of some machinery ; perhaps for the last terrible trial of. 
the initiate. ‘This is divided from a second vestibule by a move- 
able portcullis, let into two mortices, like the leaf of a sluice; 
on which | shall only make this one remark, that passing under 
stones suspended between two uprights was an ancient rite of 
Initiation, and particularly practised by the Druids. 

Over the square door which leads from it towards the sanc- 
torum are ‘‘ five lines cut perpendicular and parallel.” ‘Uhis 
appears to me a very remarkable symbol; as remarkable as 
the united five symbols over the gates of all the Egyptian tem- 
ples. Its a pentaglypb, the proper type of Apis, and symbol 
of the five primitive intercalary gods. ‘The five divisions of the 
human body, five times repeated, and the celebrated pentacle of 
the astrologers, need not be insisted on. But I have no doubt, 
that the two contrasted squares were purposely made to symbolise 
light as opposed to darkness and death, in the same manner as 
the square gate did the jaws of death, when compared with the 
Opposite door opening on the central adytum of illumination : 
for a square was dedicated to matter and death, which levels all 
things, and was frequently seen among the hieroglyphics ; while 
the perpendicular line meant justice, uprightness, self-existent 
virtue, truth, and spirit : for which see the Platonists. In some 
cases, si/ence and health were implied by the number five. 

- We now enter the centre of the building, which Greaves de- 
scribes as a ‘ sumptuous, rich, and spacious chamber, in which 
art seems to have contended with nature.” Of that central 
room I have before said, that if the pyramid implied that uni- 
versal frame of things which it so well expressed, the mystic sanc- 
torum, so curiously placed at equal distance from every angle, 
must have represented the sun of the universal system. I say 
mystic, for | have before remarked how.well its shape-and posi- 
tion deserves the appellation; and what is called the sarcopha- 
gus deserves it no less, both as regarding its shape, its dimen- 
sions, and position. 

Those who have studied the Platonists know well the meaning 
of two cubes,! that united creative process of mind and matter, 
sometimes shadowed under the mystic marriage of Isis and 
Osiris, and sometimes Vulcan and Venus, or fire and water, 
from whose embraces creation sprung to light, and the five 
Egyptian deities and Phrygian dactyli arose. 

Here then, perhaps, it was that the initiate, relieved “ from 





* Two united were dedicated to Pluto and Proserpine. 
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the frightful and shocking apparitions”* which beset him, and 
from “ the cold sweat, tremor, and astonishment,” of his fearful 
way, clothed in fresh white garments, and presented with a 
crown and branch of palm, knelt on the threshold of celestial 
beauty; beheld the veil of mystery rent asunder, and the dazzling 
type of his regeneration arising from the womb of the grave ; 
while the smoke of curling incense shadowed the tense effal- 
gence of the antopsia, and the up-rising choral tide of many 
voices and many lyres mingled with the distant echoes of rever- 
berating thunder. 

The task was at length done; the crown was earned; the 
initiate was proclaimed free, elect, and perfect; a brother of the 
mysteries ; a king among kings ; a heir with the family of Gods. 
It was indeed a second birth. ‘Thrilled with full possession of 
the *“* KALON,” and fed with the food of life, the “* hidden. 
wisdom ” of Divinity,” he beheld “ celestial Beauty in all the daz- 
zling radiance of perfection,” and joined the glorified chorus of 
her initiated servants, ‘The veil fell from his eyes, and he beheld 
Truth in her immutable essence, in her immaculate purity ; 
stript of the cumbrous robes of hieroglyphic decoration, and 
fair as she arose from the plastic hands of the almighty Demi- 
urgos. But what Plato failed, what Pausanias was forbidden, 
what Pythagoras forbade, to describe, shall I attempt? It is. 
sufficient that the glory of the final vision was ‘“ ineffable.” 
What object of sight (says an initiate), which the numberless 
generations of mankind have seen, can bear comparison with 
the last apocalypse of the ineffable mysteries ?? Where on earth 
have the scenes presented to the eye accorded with so perfect 
a resemblance to the sounds which smote upon the ear? 

On comparing the account of Greaves with the later pyra- 
midography of Denon and Maillet, and the new discoveries of 
Davison, Caviglia, and Belzoni—the excellent contrivance of the 
galleries, the gates, the benches, the double entrance, the vesti- 





* Pletho de Orac. Zor. 2 Plato. 
3 Aristides de Myst. Eleusis. Part of this song at Eleusis, as given by 
Aristophanes, is as follows. It would serve for a Freemasons’ chorus : 
For us alone the power of day 
A milder light dispenses, 
And sheds benign a mellow’d ray, 
To cheer our ravish’d senses : 
For we beheld the mystic show, 
And braved surrounding dangers: 
We do and know the deeds we owe 
To neighbors, friends, and strangers. 
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bules, the third room, and above all, the secret passage leading 
over the centre chamber, for the purpose of mysterious juggle 
and dramatic effect, cannot escape remark. Even now the voice 
is awfully repeated, say the visitants, and the discharge of a sin- 
gle pistol sounds with the stunning reverberation of repeated 
thunder-claps. What must have been the effect of oracular 
voices, and yellings from the double passages; aud what the 
result of mimic thunder rolling over the marble roof of the 
innermost adytum? If the flash of a single torch gives to the 
traveller a supernatural appearance, and the rushing of the huge 
bat’s wing startles a mind that is prepared; what must the ini- 
tiate have felt when groping his way either in darkness, or a 
coruscant light, serving only to ‘ discover sights of woe,” and 
surrounded by every horror of natural magic that the mechanism 
and chemistry of the age could devise and bring together? Even, 
confined passages were in this view desirable and necessary, on 
account of the certain ultimate direction, 


(ee 


SUMMARY. i 


In order to secure the result of the above speculations in a 
condensed form, and detached from the mass of proof, I beg 
leave to recapitulate them. And first, it is probable, that in the 
lower mysteries, superb dramas and water spectacles were ar- 
ranged, representing the death of Osiris, the search of Isis, his 
vindication by Orus, the destruction of ‘Typhon, and the resto- 
ration of a golden age: that these things took place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pyramids: that the higher mysteries, like 
those of the Greek Isis and Serapis (Pluto), represented a pas- 
sage through death to life, and final introduction to the antopsia 
or real presence of the Sol Inferus: and that some feeble glim- 
mering of the promised seed, and promised means of redemption, 
were unfolded in the assassination of Osiris, his death, burial, 
descent into hell, and triumphant resurrection. 

I infer from settled premises as well as pictorial evidence, 
that the attending mystagogues of Serapis resembled those of 
Eleusis; that the figure unmasked was the king of the myste- 
ries; that the hawk’s head was the torch-bearer, or emblem of 
the Sun; that the lion was the emblem of Isis, as the Deus Lu- 
nus, and the dog Anubis or Mercury. These figures, combined 
with the fiery serapb, associated with them in varions medals, 
sculptures, pictures, &e., and from whence, most probably, 


’ 
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Serapis derives his name,’ may be identified with the triple- 
headed dog Cerberus (a name implying cry of the pit), which 
guarded the Pagan Eden at Molossus, and the cherubic figure 
guarding the way to Eden by a fiery sword,” or separating fire ; 
and it is curious to remark, that the word dis means separation, 
as the word seraph means both a serpent and fire. 

A resemblance also may be traced between the above four 
ministrant figures to the four beasts of the Apocalypse, who 
minister around the ark of the testament amidst thunder, and 
lightnings, and voices. 

I farther suppose, that these esoteric rites and this ministra- 
tion took place in the caverns of the Pyramid ; and that one of 
the before-mentioned priests guarded each of the three ways ; 
and thence the story of Cerberus, told by Orpheus, who cab- 
balised on the resemblance of the Egyptian word cohen (a priest) 
to the Greek cyon (a dog). Cerberus, means the cries of the 
pit. It is known, that the barking of dogs, or rather of the 
priestly Latrator Anubis, accompanied initiation. 

I, moreover, infer, that the candidate was conveyed down the 
slant passage by secret machinery, similar to that employed at 
the cave of Trophonius: that after putting off his garments he 
was dragged through the narrow passage by the feet: that in the 
gloomy retreats beyond, those melancholy rites began, which 
rendered the visitors of ‘Trophonius for ever sad: that the 
vaults were alternately shaken by mimic thunder, and illuminated 
by fitful flashes of light: that on the first day of the mysteries 
after the deposition of Osiris inferus in the ark, the initiate, 
attended by Hermes Latrator, descended by the well into the 
Necropolis or Egyptian hell: that this was pictorially represented 
by Orphi, 7. e. the image of Orus on the back of a tame lioness 
(Aridaca); and thence the fable of Orpheus and Eurydice: that 
in the recesses of the well, the grotto, chamber, or mummy laby- 
rinths beneath, the torments of the damned were represented by 
a splendid machinery of natural magic: that on a subsequent 
day, attended by the lion-crested mystagogue, and after undergoing 
fresh purifications and trials, the neophyte re-ascended the well, 
and was introduced to the Hecatic specula and the triple image of 
Isis in the Queen’s chamber : that on the last day, that of the re- 
surrection of Osiris, attended by the eagle mask, he underwent the 





t I derive it from seraph, to burn, (a proper appellation for Pluto,) though 
perhaps, as Bryant thinks, it may have had a second cabbalistical mean- 
ing, as the coffin of Apis. 
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last stage of initiation, the ascent to the central chamber: that 
some terrible trial in the ascending gallery, produced by compli- 
cated machinery, awaited him: and that the most fierce was 
reserved for the vestibules: that having undergone them, and 
passed the short cubic passage in complete darkness, he. was 
introduced to the dazzling radiance of the “ beatific vision :” that 
perhaps seven lamps hung before the ark 5 or a screen bisected 
the room about the position of the two lateral holes: that a veil 
was withdrawn, the thigh of Apis offered to the resurgant god, 
and the image of Bugenes or the Ox-horned Osiris produced 
from the sacred cista, “ amidst thunders, and lightnings, and 
voices :” and that at last, the midnight sun arose from the marble 
receptacle, and a mimic shechinah, shedding unapproachable 
light, hovered over the tabernacle, while the four beasts or 
ministrant masques and the initiate kneeled on the sacred 
threshold, and he was proclaimed accepted, free, and perfect. 

1 infer also, that symbols similar to those of the Greek Osiris 
were deposited in the sacred ark: that they formed the subject 
of a lecture, as they well might, during initiation: that the elect 
was crowned with a lion-crest, clothed in white, presented with 
a palm-branch and a white talismanic stone, like those of the 
Gnostics ; and finally, being admitted to the community of the 
priests, and the Elysian gardens which they tended, received there 
partly by lecture, partly by pictorial symbols, but chiefly dra- 
matic mysteries, such as the Romish church borrowed from 
Paganism, and of which Milton’s Paradise Lost 1s a remnant, a 
full explanation of the Egyptian system of masonic or geome- 
trical theology. 








THE PORSONIAN CANON, 


Respecting the 5th foot of the Tragic Zambic, examined, 
and atiempted to be explained and defined. 





Ir is an old dispute, and one not yet settled among metrical writers, 
whether the tragic iambic proceeded from the trochaic tetrameter, 
or the trochaic tetrameter be merely a superstructure raised on 
the tragic iambic— 

Rufinus says, 


Creticon Archilochus trimetro superaddidit ingens, 
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but Aristotle, on the contrary, seems to deduce the iambic from 
the trochaic, and to consider the latter as the parent of the 
former. His words are, Td pév yap xpadrov rerpapérpy éxparro, Sect 
TO caruptK}y Kal dpyyorikwrépay elvae ry roinsw. Aééews dé yevopé- 
vs, avT) 7 Pvats TO oiketoy pérpoy evpe’ puddtoTa yap AexTiKoY THY 
Hérpwv 70 iapBeidv éorte’ On this subject, however, I think we 
may venture to dispense with authority, and to -decide:from the 
very nature of the thing; that as the trochaic tetrameter is the 
most simple, so probably it was the first invented of the two, and 
that the tragic iambic is, in effect and at the bottom, nothing more 
than an acephalous trochaic tetrameter; but admitting of greater 
variety inits structure, and of more artificial sections, cwesuras, and 
pauses, in order to disguise its native monotony, and to accommo- 
date itself more nearly to dialogue and conversation. At all events 
it will serve best the purpose of elucidation, to consider the tragic 
iambic, as bearing a close analogy to the trochaic tetrameter. 

Tt is a well known and established rule of -the trochaic te- 
trameter, that the second dipodia must always terminate in a 
whole word, thus making a pause in the middle of every verse. 
On this account the last syllable of this dipodia may -be long, or 
short, at pleasure. But when a verse proceeds either by dipo- 
dias, or by single feet, each composed of an entire-word, as in the 
following examples, 

Etydpucros, evydpioros, evyaptaros, evyapis— 
Ovnrov ova, 6ynrov ovra, Ovnroy ovra, Ovnros bv— 
there are three pauses; that is, one in the middle, and one 
at the end of both the first and the third dipodias. Of these 
three pauses, the middle pause alone is necessary and indispen- 
sable; and this therefore may be called the dominant, or major 
pause, while the two others are only subordinate, or minor pauses. 
As the first dipodia does not exist in the tragic iambic, I shall 
waive for the present the consideration of this, and shall confine 
my remarks to the middle and third dipodia. Now it is obvious, 
that, as the middle dipodia may terminate, and often does termi- 
nate, in a short syllable, if the third dipodia were permitted to 
terminate in a. long syllable, the whole structure of the verse 
would be deranged, a longer rest would be given to the third 
dipodia where no rest is necessary, than to the middle dipodia, 
where it is necessary ; and the minor pause would make a greater 
impression on the ear than the major pause, and would indeed be- 
come the major pause. To prevent this incongruity, itis forbidden 
to compose such verses as the following : 
Evyadproros, ebyapisros, evyapiorws evyapts. 
‘Ovnroyv ovta, Ovnrov ovra, Oynrov oyvTws, Ovnros wy. 
! Tyrwhytt’s Arist. de Poét. § 10. 
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But itis evident also, that if the line does not proceed: by dis- 
tinct unconnected measures, that is, by dipodias, or by single feet, 
without any cesura, but the last foot of the measure 1s divided 
by czsura,—the minor pauses then have no existence, and the 
major or middle pause maintains its ascendancy without a rival, 
It is perfectly admissible, therefore, to make in this case the last 
syllable of the third dipodia long, and to compose verses agreable 
to the form following : 


Evydpioros, evydptoros, evyapis, THv ebyapts. 

Ovnrov bvra, Ovyroy dvra, Ovyrds Oy, Kat Ovnros dy. 

7H Aéywper obv ddedoq tair eu; py mpos eov.— Orestes 777. 
The minor pause disappears equally, and the last syllable of the 
third dipodia may consequently be dong, whenever the concluding 
syllable of this third measure and the commencement of the next 
measure is comprehended in one pelysyllabic word, as 


"Qaorep obk éhOwy, éuovye ravroy arédwxerv potwy. Orestes 728. 

My pv idety OavdvO’ bn’ doréy, Kal Kaovyyyrny Epi. Ib. 736. 

Ov yap, iris ‘EXAAS adrois Dpvéi dveAdpynvaro. Ib. 1529. 

Both the rule itself and the principle of the rule may be ex- 
pressed thus shortly ; that the third measure must always be pure, 
as often as it renders a pause at its close unavoidable, resembling 
that of the second or middle measure. 

I shall now apply the preceding observations to the iambic 
metre. When the trochaic tetrameter is converted into the sena- 
rian iambic, the middle or major pause of the former becomes 
then the. penthemimeral czesura of the latter, as 


“Os, cbyaptatos, evyapioros, evxapes 
Acocovs rupavvous éxrecdvras yoOdunv; Prom. Vinct. 957. 


and the remainder of the verse is then too governed by the very 
same rule, as if it were the remainder of the trochaic tetrameter. 
Such verses therefore as the following are no more admissible in 
the senarian iambic, than they would be, if headed by a cretic, in 
its prototype the trochaic tetrameter, 


“Os, ebxaptoros, evydpiotws, evxapis. 
Kpvrrovra xeipa kal mpdowroy rovprahkty. Hecuba 347, 
Nopéy, 6, 7 éoOd0s ’Aptépapdos Lapse. Pers. 321. 

This is the Porsonian canon; and if Porson had stopt here, and 
had confined his rule to cases of the penthemimeral cesura, 1 think 
his position would have been unassailable. It ought to have 
been remembered, however, that the senarian iambic, in order to 
avoid the too luscious and fatiguing monotony of the perpetually 
recurring middle or major pause of the trochaic tetrameter, 
admits of a departure from the penthemimeral casura, and has 
adopted two other varieties, each of them destructive of the major 
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pause, or penthemimeral cesura. The one is the hephthemimeral 
caesura, as 


"ExOpac re kai orépynOpa cat ovvedpiac. Prom. Vinct. 491. 
and the other is the absence of all cesura, and which may be 


called the iambic middle pause, dividing, as it does, the verse into 
two equal parts, as 


Opykny wepacayres || poyts toAAM Tdvy. Pers. 509. 


Both these varieties destroy the middle or major pause, which it 
is the object of the Porsonian canon to preserve and to make 
paramount ; and they substitute another kind of pause in the room 
of it. To these cases therefore the Porsonian canon is nowise 
applicable. Herman' has the merit of being the first to inter- 
pose a shield against the impending strokes of the uplifted critical 
axe im these cases; and of saving many innocents, that but for 
him had been doomed to mutilation and slaughter. There is not, 
I apprehend, a more unoffending verse in Euripides than the line 
so often carped at, the first of Io, 


— "Ardas 6 xadkéouoe vwTots ovpaydy" 
nor is the following line at all inferior to it, 
Devyee 70 ravryns cddpov. ada Wevoerar, Porsoni Suppl. p. xxxvii. 
except that this last may become vicious, by the vice of the 
reader, in making the czsura at ravrys instead of carrying it on to 
owppov, whereas it is not in the power of the most ignorant or 
negligent reader to mar the former. But it is not peculiar to the 
iambic metre, that its propriety should often depend on the skill 
of the reader. The same thing occurs as often in trochaic tetra- 
meters, and in many other metres : thus 
Tlavrayov env i8u paddor 3) Oaveiy rois cwgpoow. Orestes 1523. 
is a good line if it be read with a czsural cadence at Oaveiv, but 
wholly inadmissible if a pause be made at rots. So true is it, that 
scientific poets demand scientific readers; and that they write 
chiefly for the povorxwrepor, and not for the dyovoo. The sarcasm, 
I think, of Martial, 
Tu male dum recitas, incipit esse tuus, 

expresses the common sentiment of all poets. 

I will just add, that the animated line, cited by Porson in his 
Supplement p. xxxix. 


Ob mais ’AyiAdéws, adN’ || ’Axedrevs abrds ei— 
may be justified, if we make the pause at aAX’, and consider it as 


averse having no cesura. It would make more clearly good 
metre if “AxcAAéws were a quadrisyllable, and a)’ omitted. 





* De Metris, p. 114. 
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Od mais ’AyirXéEws, |] "AxudAevds ards ei. 

It is but justice to Porson, before I dismiss the subject of 
his canon, to say, that he himself seems to doubt whether it 
would apply to verses having the hephthemimeral cesura. He 
speaks of it with hesitation and distrust. His words are: ‘‘ Satis 
ostendi, ut opinor, quod promisi, paucissimos tragicorum esse 
versus similes Ionis initio. Sed non ausim dicere nullos esse.” 
Supplement, p. xxxix. 

I have considered, hitherto, only the third dipodia of the 
trochaic tetrameter, and have endeavored to show the reason, 
why it is that wherever this dipodia neither suffers a cesura, nor 
is coupled in one polysyllabic word with the next measure, then 
its last syllable must be short, according to the Porsonian canon, 
I now propose to consider the first dipodia of the trochaic tetra- 
meter; and it will be a strong confirmation of all that has been 
said above, if it be found, as I believe it will be, that this mea- 
sure is as much subject to the Porsonian canon as the third 
dipodia. JI mean to say therefore that, under the circumstances 
that require the third dipodia to be pure, the first dipodia must 
be pure also. Verses, therefore, like either of the following, are in- 
admissible and without example : 

Eiyaplorws, evydpioros, evyapioros, evyapts. 
Ovnrov Ovrws, Ovnroy ovra, Ovnroy ovra, Ovros dy. 

I shall now notice some verses that either oppose, or seem to 
oppose, this rule, and shall offer either a correction, or a solution 
of them : 

Tour’ éxeivo xrac®’ éraipous, pj) To cvyyeves povov, Orestes 794, 
Perhaps the minor pause at éxeivo may permit the last syllable 
to remain short before the two mutes in the next word. 

"ANN ExAHOns your radaivys rapbévov gidosmdats, Iph. in A. 897. 

KarOaveiv pév pot bédoxrae rovro & av76 BovAopar. Ib. 1354. 


In these verses, yovv not being able to begin a sentence, and plot 
being an enclitic, both yovy and poi may be considered as at- 
tached to the preceding words, and then in neither case is there 
any real pause at the close of the first dipodia. In the first line 
the first dipodia is comprehended, and smothered, as it were, in a 
polysyllabic word like 

Evycaracxarrots dy fypds’ Kowa yap ra rev didwy, Orest. 725. 
and in the last line it suffers a cesura, like 

Mupiwy xpelcowy dpaipwr avdpl xexriobat didos, Ib. 797. 

Té 70 décacov rovro y ; dp Exoupev avrecrety éxos; Iph. in A. 1370. 
Read, 

Té ro Sixaoy ; dp’ éyotmev rovro y dvrecrety eros 5 

Jorw. Odpoet. wéXNas rus 10, male, wate, mas Tes dy. Ib. 681. 
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In this line there are different readings, and from them the 
metre may be restored perhaps in this mauner, 

"Toxe mas ris* (Oc wéXas res. wale, mate, mds ris av" 

"AMG Kaye pay mpdcwros odk dvalvouat Oavety, Agam. 1674. 
Read with Porson, 

"ANAG ppv Keye mpdxwros, Ke Te Xr. 


f, B. M, 
Feb. 1825. 
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BYZANTIUM. 


ero 





Ercone magna virum genitrix, atque arbitra. rerum 
Grecia barbaricis flebit devincta catenis? 

Ergone Cesareas inter dominabitur aulas 

Efferus Othmanides ; turpique obducta veterno 
Aspera Brutorum proles, audaxque jacebit 

Libertas, duraque empti virtute triumphi ? 

At non auspiciis sub talibus, arva relinquens 
Ausoniz quondam, et felices ‘Tibridis undas, 
Detulit augustos Euxina per equora vultus 
Impigra terrarum domitrix, magnumque renascens 
Imperium, jussitque novos salvere Penates. 

Nimirum egregios sensim dediscere cultus , 
Virtutum, propiusque feros audire frementes 
Roma Getas, Scythieque acies, turmasque rebellis 
Sarmatiz, et gelido properantes Thracas ab Lstro : 
Ergo, novas optare domos, ubi pace reposta 
Effcetos paulatim animos, roburque senescens 
Sceptri instauraret ; soliogue immobilis alto 
Prospiceret magnos, magna de stirpe, nepotes. 

Ac rapida veluti quum fulminis icta procella 
Stat celsis lacerata jugis, ambustaque quercus 
Brachia agit, si forte comas et inutile lignum 
Exsecet, en sterili subito de stipite pastor 
Miratur frondesque novas, et turgida succo 
Vimina, et horrentes juvenili semine ramos. 

Scilicet hisce opibus majorum exordia rerum, 
Et genus egregium, et claros, longo ordine, fastos 
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Byzanti jactare arces: hinc diruta laxo 

Atria circuitu, et fundamina vasta domorum 

Nunc quoque post tanto, foedo licet, obruta luxu, 

Antique siluere diu preconia fame, 

Virtutesque adytis dudum cessere profanis, 

Hinc latum hippodromon, spatiumque immane palestre, 

Marmoreosque hominum vultus, eversaque claustra, 

Arduaque immensi monumenta ostendere regni, 

Que sxepe, Indiacis pelago delatus ob oris, 

Nauta repercusso longe rutulantia Phoebo 

Vidit, ut, aufugiens hyemem, melioribus annis 

Seston, et insani fauces tentaret Abydi; 

Clarorumque inhians tacitus decora alta locorum 

Nec patriam meminisse suam, cantataque Eois 

Vatibus auriferi curavit flumima Gangis, 

‘Taprobanisve hortos, viridisve roseta Modure. 
Tempore non alio (rapidi torrentis ad instar 

Quos Arctoa Parens gelidis emiserat antris) 

Dura cohors Scythiz spe indignantia retro 

Lumina detorsit felix ubi Thracia longe 

Explicuit segetes, interque palatia regum 

Lenibus argutz zephyris tremuere cupressi; 

Atque hyemem indigenam repetens, tristesque cavernas. 

Terrarum imperium, abreptosque invidit honores. 
Sepe per obsessos Persarum exterritus agros, 

Sanguine concretos fluctus obsccenaque volvens 

Ora virum, late cecos crebrescere Tigris 

Audiit armorum sonitus, frendensque Sapora 

Victricem medias aquilam fulgere per umbras 

Nocte intempesta, rutilogue ardescere tractu 

Thuriferas vidit sylvas. Adde otia pacis 

Secura, et lepide jucunda insomnia Muse, 

Jusque datum populis, victe quo tempore demum 

Edidicere nefas patrium contemnere gentes, 

Et rudia Argolicz strinxerunt pectora leges 

Adde et barbarico Barc satiata cruore 

Littora, Vandalicasque fugas, domitumque Canopum, 

Et fractas Libyz turmas : Adde inclyta fama 

Rursus ut indignis solvens colla aspera vinclis 

Roma Palatina sacrum caput extulit arce, 

Libera quum Getico, Belisari magne, tyranno 

‘Te reducem cepere tua cunabula gentis, 

Sacratoque iterum suspexit margine 'Tibris 

Desuetasque aquilas, veterisque insignia fame. 
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At passim disjecta solo foedataque miles 
Mollior aspiciens veterum monumenta parentum 
Et taciti spatia ampla fori, et nigrantia fumo 
Fragmina templorum, et truncas sine nomine formas, 
Conticuit, laurosque inter fastumque triumphi 
‘Tempora previdit quum fato urgente sinistro 
Altera Roma rues, similique eversa ruina! 
Nunc tranquilla dies, et iniquo subdola risu 
Fortuna, incertique beat pellacia fati! 

Non Te belliger1 Jemugine ferrea proles, 

(Arctoas hyemes quamvis, Anienaque linquens 
Littora, trans Arabum fines, atque ostia Nili 
Gesserit imperium,) non Te collecta sub axe 
Tempestas quatit armorum, licet ‘ aspera Vindex, 
Audiat, Europe,” et coeli melioris amore 

Falcatas acies, robustaque millia fundat 

Heroum, et patrio pictas pro more catervas. 

Heu felix nimium! si non exosa triumphos, 
Si non pertesum sceptri, famzque fuisset 
Grecia! Sed lento serpens ignavia gressu, 

Sed mala luxuries, nimique injuria regni, 
Blandiloquaque serens odiorum semina lingua 
Seditio, en! miserz sensim per viscera genti 
Insinuare viam 5; mollique infundere tactu 
(Fervida dum nitido mentitur in ore juventus) 
Tristia lethiferi introrsum contagia morbi. 

Ergo per Europz extremos se attollere fines 
Vix animi jam fida satis dubioque timore, 

Per vulgum ambiguas discordia fundere voces ; 
Mox fremitu propiore minans per Romula passim 
Meenia grassari, Graiasque ululare per urbes 
Insolitum. Rupto sevit Germania vinclo, 
Desuetosque animos, plenamque recolligit i irany 
Barbarie rediviva cohors: ipsa ardet in iras 
Ausonia, et veteris perrupto foedere amoris 
Cognatas in bella acies, fraternaque contra 
Signa locat, sociaque ultrix dominatur in urbe. 
Nec mora: quin domitz descendens montibus Idz 
Eoasque domos Arabum, Solymeque relinquens 
Meenia et incesto gaudentem nomine Meccam 
Sevior hostis adest, duris quem montibus olim 
Caucasus, et gelidis nutritum Hyrcania tesquis. 
Miserat eversorem Asiz: comitatur euntem 
JEgyptus, rutiloque calens sub luminis axe 
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Threicios poscit zephyros memorumque latebras: 
Nubia: quin vacuos queritur Panchaia campos 
Dives opum, longzque trahens fastidia pacis 
Ultima majores agitat Balsora triumphos. 
Audit horrisonum belli increbrescere murmur, 
Audiit illisis plangentia czrula remis. 
Devicti Regina orbis, dum fata fuerunt, 
Debile nunc monumentum, et magni nominis umbra 
Grecia; et obsessa pallens despexit ab arce 
Majores hominum formas, spoliataque passim: 
Littora, et insolitas immani mole carinas : 
Audiit et tremuit. ‘Torpet (proh numina) torpet 
Scipiadas jactans proavos, durosque Catones, 
Brutorumque mares animos, Deciosque Camillumque 
Enervis Byzanti acies, arasque lacertis 
Invalidis prensans, quod non depellere bello, 
Non armis arcere valent formidine leti 
Percita, nequicquam cessantia fulmina poscunt,. 
lratosque vocant sera in tutamina ccelos. 
Procumbunt turres, arcesque, operosaque moles 
Murorum, et vasto-castella minantia ductu 
Procumbunt porte : at penitus detecta patescunt 
Augustique lares, et avita palatia regum, 
Marmoreique apices templorum, et fulta columnis 
Atria Byzanti priscos testata triumphos ; 
Dum ferus obtutu suspectat miles inani 
Egregii decora alta loci, sedesque cruentat 
Sacratas, mediisque amens bacchatur in aulis. 
Tandem ergo exacto felici temporis zvo 
Hesperiz stella alma jubar radiosque serenos 
Tristibus obducit nebulis : tandem ergo ruit vis 
Romula, terroremque Asi, rerumque magistram, 
Post longum imperium et rutili spatia ampla diei, 
Formido tenebrarum, atque intempesta premit nox. 
Et jam suspirans vestigia foeda viator 
Miratur pompe veteris, refugitque Penates. 
Suspectos, tristique timet se credere reyno. 
Nimirum his audax immitibus exulat arvis 
Libertas ; hine sacra fides; hinc casta Camoena, 
Et Themis, et tristi discedens Gratia vultu ; 
He, Scythicas pia turba hyemes, regna aspera longi 
Frigoris, Arctoasque docent mitescere ventos, 
Et roseas longe pennas glacialibus auris 
Expandunt: celsam interea superincubat aram. 
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Irarum malesana cohors, ignaraque flecti 
Barbaries, pallaque ferox succincta cruenta 
Relligio, densusque sacre caliginis horror. 

Nempe triumphator quamvis, rerumque magister 
Audiat, incultzque inter fastidia luxus 
Occiduum Othmanides propior tremefecerit orbem, 
At non mansuete novit commercia vite, 

Non certos coluisse toros, non dulcia sanctz 
Foedera amicitix ; sed fati incauta futuri 

Speque metuque carens, ignava, inhonesta propago, 
Qua vaga luxuries, qua ceca licentia ducit, 
Proluitur franorum expers, sensumque fatigans 
Tncestos anisni pascit, dum nauseat, zstus, 

Idem atris sevire odiis, vulgique tumultus 

Et cecos pronus fremitus, idem aspera bella 
Sanguineas ciere acies, cademque rapinamque 

Et spreta Immanem vindictam querere vita, 
Quippe nec audaces animas, compage soluta 
Corporea, wthereos perhibent ascendere tractus 
Et sine fine evi propius propiusque supremo 
Adventare deo; terrarum ut sorde retentas 

‘Tunc demum, incestos Paradisi invadere campos, 
Nectar ubi vivo stillans de pumice, lassos 
Letitiz irritat stimulos ; ubi mollior aura 

Afflatu ambrosio delirum inspirat amorem, 

Et Venus indefessa, et non explenda libido. 

Talem adeo infelix, seevo subjecta magistro, 
Talem adeo populum vidisti Grecia ab imo. 
Eruere imperium fundo, dum pallida longe 
Sedit inassueto correpta Europa timore, 

Ne forte effreno descendens milite victor - 
Tenderet ulterius sceptrum, templisque relictis 
Rursus in everso regnarent ‘Tartara seclo, 

Nunc quoque, virtutum quamvis oblita priorum 
Regna Jacent, humilisque inter foeda orgia luxus 
Audaces jactet proavos, et inutile Turca 
Othmanidum sceptrum, ef vastos sine remige portus ; 
Nunc quoque preterite per tot vestigia fame 
Suave est, post longum, manci ludibria fati 
Respicere, et Rome, qua tot sonuere triumphi, 
Tot nituere artes, tot fortia pectora honesto 
Laudis amore diu, studiisque arsere decoris, 
Solvier in lacrymas. Hee saltem munera poscit 
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Priscus honos, et gentis adhuc modo signa moretur 
Relligio nondum meliorum oblita dierum. 

Ast erit ille dies, (modo prescia Musa futuri 
Noverit arcanos. fatorum aperire recessus, ) 
Nempe dies aderit, quum tot per sxcula victrix 
Eversum gemet imperium, et radicibus altis 
Exosi deflexa cadet stirps eruta regni : 

Quin et magnanimos recolens rediviva labores 
Rursus in Argolicis sacrum caput efferet arvis 
Vivida Libertas, longis erroribus actis 

Mollia desueto mitescent secula bello; 
(uum nova progenies xterna pace reposta 
Perleget antiqua ductos feritate triumphos, 
Nec tantum audaces credet peccase parentes, 


SHUTTLEWORTH. 
Coll. Nov. 1803. 
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collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gath’ring pebbles on the shore. 


Paradise Regained, iv. 325. 


1. Iw the third book of Herodotus, c. 155. Zopyrus explains 
to Darius the stratagem by which Babylon is to be surprised : 
ov b:—ée Dexdrny Huspyy, THs TewuTOD oTparing, THs ovdEuIn eoras 
apy amoAAumevyns, Tadrys xialous Takov naTa Tas Demipcmsos xadreo- 
peeves mira pera 02 adris, amd Tis Dexdrys eo EBISuyv, BAdous 
wev Takov SioyiAlous xata tas Niviov xadrsopévas mUAcS, x. T. Ad 
The traitor Ganelon, in the old romance of La Spagna (Re- 
trospective Review, Vol. 111. p. 308.), gives the same advice to 
the Moorish king : 


——Let your force to th’ utmost be increased ; 
Into three armies be the whole dispersed, 
With full one hundred thousand in the first. 
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The Christians must this hundred thousand kill ; 
Against them then the second band address, 

Which at the last shall meet a fate as ill: 
Yet shall the Christians suffer great distress, 

For rivers of their blood your troops shall spill ; 
And when they hope to rest their weariness, 

Must your third army from behind advance, 

And hunt the Christians down with sword and lance. 


Them shall it find exhausted and forlorn, &c. 


This is another of the numerous instances (several have been 
noticed in former Numbers) in which the writers of romance 
have embellished their fictions with incidents drawn from ancient 
history.—In reading the short and emphatic commemoration, 
by the messenger, of the ‘‘ peerage who fell at Roncesvalles,” 


(p. 315) 


Dead is Orlando, flower of chivalry ; 
* Dead is Astolfo, his brave cousin dear ; 
With Oliver and Sansonet they lie; 
Turpin is dead, who never yet knew fear, Xc. 


it was impossible not to recollect the elegy of Nestor over the 
fall of an earlier constellation of heroes: 





vba 8 erate xarextabey dooas apioror 
vO piv Alas xeiros epiios, evOa & "AXIAAEUS, 
Oa 8s [larpoxaos, Oedgi pynotmp atcAayros, x.T. A. 


2. The following usage is singular: Kaglala, pla ris ev Kew 
tetpamérews. Polyb. Lib. xvi. Fragm. ult. 


$.. ———-——— He saw the bower, 
The window shining in the distant tower, 
Where on a couch of canna’s gather’d snow, 
In lily garments lay his loved one low, 
Like a fresh flower bloom-flush’d by fountains lone, 
New to the sun in spotless glory blown. 
Allan Cunningham (Ollier’s Miscellany, p. 158.) 


This has the spirit and freshness of Catullus : 











hae Oia virgo 
Regia, quam suayes exspirans castus odores 
Lectulus in molli complexu matris alebat ; 
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Quales Eurote progignunt flumina myrtos, 
Aurave distinctos educit verna colores. 


4, Dr. Heylin, in his “Survey of the State of France,” 
1656, Book 11. Chap. iv. p. 64., gives the following curious 
etymology, among others, of the name Paris. ‘‘ Others deduce 
it from magéyoiz, a Greek word importing boldness of speech ; 
which is approved by William of Breton, in the first book of 
his Phillipiades (Philippiad). 


Finibus egressi patriis, per Gallica rura 

Sedem quzrebant ponendis moenibus aptam, 

Et se Parisios dixerunt nomine Graco, 

Quod sonat expositum nostris, AUDACIA, verbis. 


Leaving their native soil, they sought through Gaul 
A place to build a city, and a wall, 

And call’d themselves Parisians; which in Greek 
Doth note a prompt audacity to speak. 


It is spoken of those Gauls, who, coming out of the more 
southern parts, here planted themselves. Neither is it impro- 
bable that a Gallic nation should assume to itself a Greek name, 
that language having taken good footing in these parts long be- 
fore Cwsar’s tine, as himself testifieth in his Commentaries.” 
(It is not worth while to explain the origin of this notion.) 
“ How well this name agréeth with the French nature, I have 
already manifested in the character of the people. But I will 
not stand to this etymology.” : 

In deriving the custom of sprinkling holy water in churches 
from the corresponding Pagan rite, he notices one curious cir- 
cumstance of similarity (Book 11. Chap. vil. p. 95.). “ The 
waters only of the sea served” (among the heathen) “ for the 
expiation of any crime; the reason was, cum propter vim igneam 
magnopere purgationibus consentanea videretur; and for this 
cause, questionless, do the Popish priests use salt in the conse- 
cration of their holy water, that it might as nigh as possible 
resemble the waters of the sea in saltness. So willing are they 
in all circumstances to act the heathens.” He adduces some 
curious testimonies relative to the epippavrypiov, &e. as well as 
_to the custom of lighting lamps before the images of the saints, 
which he also derives from Pagan times (ibid.), and that of 
burning incense in churches (Book 111. Chap. i. p. 138.). 
Nothing ever conveyed to us so vivid an idea of the ancient 
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Pagan worship as witnessing some parts of the Romish ser- 
vice. 

The following curious passage, from the same entertaining 
work, is worth quoting (Book 1. Chap, i. p..16.). « They” 
(the men-servants at the French inns) ‘ wait always with their hats 
en their heads, and so also do servants before their masters: 
attending bare-headed is as much out of fashion there, as in 
Turkey: of all French fashions, in my opinion, the most unfit- 
ting and unseeming. Certainly among the ancients, this pro- 
miscuous covering of the head was never heard of. It was with 
them the chief sign of freedom, as is well known to those which 
are conversant with antiquity. Erasmus in his Chiliades maketh 
the hat to be the sign of some eminent worth in him that wear- 
eth it; Pi/eus (saith he) insigne spectate virtutis. On this he 
conjectureth that the putting on of caps on the heads of such as 
are created Doctors or Masters, had its original. In the Uni- 
versities of England this custom is still in force; the putting on 
of the cap being never performed but in the solemn Comitia, 
and in the presence of all such as are either auditors or specta- 
tors of that day’s exercises. When I was Regent” (at Oxford), 
“ the whole house of congregation joined together in a petition 
to the Earl of Pembroke, to restore unto us the jus pileorum, 
the licence of putting on our caps at our public meetings; 
which privilege, time and the tyranny of the Vice-Chancellors 
had taken from us. Among other motives, we used the so- 
lemn form of creating a Master in the Acts [Arts?] by putting 
on his cap; and that that sign of hberty might distinguish us 
which were the Regents, from those boys which we were to 
govern: which request he graciously granted.” Tempora mu- 
tantur': the cap is now at Cambridge the distinguishing badge 
of the lowest degree and the status pupillaris. 


5. Having noticed some instances of the alliance between 
Romish and Heathen superstitions, we may take the opportunity 
of observing, that the idea contained in the epitaph on a virtuous 
man, which is given from the Arabic in the interesting paper on 
Fables and the Eastern Sciences, Class. Journ. No. ux. 


p- 339. 


They desired to have concealed his tomb from his enemy, 
But the fragrant odor of its earth led to its discovery. 


bears some analogy to the Romish notions respecting the fra- 
grance supposed to issue from the incorruptible bodies of 
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saints.' This belief has been converted to purposes of impos- 
ture even in modern times. In the above couplet the image im 
question is employed merely as a poetical embellishment; we 
believe, however, that the opinion is common among Moham- 
medans. They certainly hold the contrary belief with regard to 
the bodies of Jews and infidels, as do the vulgar Catholics with 
regard to those of heretics, or at least those of heresiarchs. 
Among other instances of the kind, we have met with some 
terrible stories relative to Luther and other distinguished re- 
formers. We believe that the modern Jews also have a super- 
stition of this kind—and indeed it may be observed as a com- 
mon characteristic of the three systems, that they have a tendency 
to corporealise every thing, and to represent physical good or evil 
as inseparably connected with moral. Such indeed is the pro- 
pensity of uninformed nature. 


6. A pamphlet was published some time ago by a distin- 
guished scholar, with the signature of Philograntus. In the 
course of the controversy to which the tract in question gave 
rise, the above compound was criticised as contrary to analogy. 
We consider the objector as right; it may be worth while, how- 
ever, to explain the rationale of the matter. Were it intended 
to render in Greek “a friend to Cambridge,” taking the words 
literally, and meaning thereby one who was attached to the 
place itself, independently of its inhabitants, the word would 
undoubtedly be ®iArcypavros, its constituents being giAos and 
Tpavrn (as dsAcuoucos, psarctsmoc, &c.)5 but when it is meant to 
express ‘ one who is attached to the University, its society and 
its institutions,” we use Didroypavrasos, because, according to 
this meaning, the word which is to be compounded with gidog 
is no longer I'pavrn, but Meavraio. So girccbyvasos, “a friend to 
Athens,” 1. e. not to the town itself, its buildmgs, &c. but to 





* Oh! thus shall we mourn—and his memory’s light, 

As it shines through our hearts, shall improve them; 

For worth shall look fairer, and truth more bright, 
When we think how he lived but to love them: 

And as buried saints the grave perfume 
Where, fadeless, they’ve long been lying; 

So our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom (qu.?) 
From the image he left there in dying. 


IT. Moore. 
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the Athenian people. Thus gsAddxog means “ a lover of liti- 
gation, or law-suits,” (dixas) but giradixecos, ‘a lover of justice” 
(rd Oixcsov). ‘This we think is the true explanation—judicent 
eruditi. We may observe by the way that our modern com- 
pounders of Greek titles to books, &c. frequently fall into the 
solecism of placing the $iAos last in the composition : a treatise 
appeared lately, by [Hitereophidus—and a French work of biblio- 
graphy, just published, is intitled (if we mistake not) “ Manuel 
du Bibliophile.” Hee de nihilo. 

7. It were much to be desired, that the words, in which the 
subjects for University prize compositions are given out, were 
better selected. We ought, strictly speaking, to confine our 
remarks to Cambridge, our attention not having been attracted 
so specially to the PRoGRAMS of the Oxford prizes, which, 
however, seem to be in general better worded. What are we 
to say to “ Statue tabuleque picte Italie restitute,” the sub- 
ject of the Cambridge Latin Ode for 1815? where the flagrant 
émorotéAevtov might so easily have been avoided by the substitu- 
tion of Jtalis, in itself a better word. Again, the Greek Ode 
for 1819 is intitled “ Regine Epicedium,” without specifying 
what queen is intended. The subject of another Ode, we 
ferget in what year, is given, ‘* Africani catenis devincti,” 
by which is meant—-the Abolition of the Slave Trade. That 
of the Latin Epigram for 1823 is, “Ootss Gedyer, maaw payy- 
cetas. Had the proverb been given in its original words, this 
solecism would have been avoided. One of the Bachelors’ 
Essays for 1824 is on the question, “ Quenam cause Tragice 
Camoene apud Romanos offecerint?” where Cama@ne, a word 
belonging exclusively to poetry, is substituted for the simple 
Muse. The subject of the Latin Ode for the same year is, 
“ Aleppo urbs Syriz terre motu funditus eversa.” Why em- 
ploy the barbarian nomenclature Aleppo, when the Latin form 
Hlalebum was at hand? These are trifles, it is true, but they 
tend to throw some little discredit on the University in the 


eyes of those without. Hoc Scotus velit, et magni mercetur 
Edina. 


A LETTER 


From M. Boissonade, Greek Professor at Paris, 
to the Editor of the Classical Journal. 





21 Février, 1825. 


J & vous dois, Monsieur, mille remerciments pour indulgence 
extréme, avec laquelle vous avez, dans votre numéro de Décem- 
bre, parlé de mes foibles ouvrages. 

Quand je fus instruit du projet que vous aviez formé de me 
consacrer un article, le sentiment profond que j’ai de ma médio- 
crité me fit craindre votre jugement; et je vous écrivis, (vous le 
savez,) pour vous prier d’abandonner ce dessein. 

Rassuré que je suis maintenant sur la peur que je m’étois 
faite de votre sévérité, c’est votre indulgence que je redoute. 
En accordant une si grande estime a mes écrits, vous aurez ex- 
cité le mécontentement de ceux de vos lecteurs, qui n’ont pas 
pour moi autant d’amitié que vous. Pour se consoler de leur 
déplaisir, ils ne vous épargneront pas les avis sur les erreurs 
que votre amicale partialite vous aura fait commettre, et me 
feront bonne et rigoureuse justice. 

‘Toutefois je ne veux pas leur laisser tout a dire; et je me 
chargerai moi-méme de relever ce quil y a d’inexact dans la 
derniére phrase de votre article. Le sens de vos paroles est, 
qu’aprés un travail constant de plus de vingt années, je n’ai 
obtenu d’autre prix de mon zéle extraordinaire que le sentiment 
de ma bonne conscience, que le plaisir de m’étre conduit en ami 
des progres de lesprit humain; vous ajoutez que je n’ai pas 
méme été a labri de quelques-uns des maux, auxquels on est 
trop souvent exposé, quand on veut servir la cause de la raison 
et de la civilisation. 

Vous avez été, Monsieur, mal informé. Personne n'est plus 
que moi a portee de vous en donner la preuve. 

En 1809, j’ai €té nommé professeur suppléant de littérature 
grecque dans la Faculté de Paris; M. Larcher étoit le titu- 
laire. 11 mourut vers la fin de 1812, et j’obtins son titre; je 
fus aussi son successeur a |’[nstitut. 

Le Roi ayant accordé, en 1814, quelques croix a l’Académie 
des Inscriptions, je fus recommandé a la bienveillance du minis- 
tre par M. Dacier, secrétaire perpétuel de ’ Académie, et j’ob- 
tins une faveur que beaucoup désiroient, 
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Lorsqu’en 1816 le Gouvernement voulut rétablir le Journal 
des Savants, M. le Chancelier me fit ’honneur de me nommer 
membre du comité de rédaction. Je ne pus accepter. 

En 1818, mon excellent confrére a la Faculté et 2 1’Institut, 
M. Villemain, qui étoit alors Directeur Général de la librairie, 
employa, de la facon la plus obligeante, et 4 mon insu, le crédit 
qu'il possédoit auprés de M. le Duc de Caze, pour me’ faire 
accorder, sous le titre d’indemnité littéraire, une somme an- 
nuelle de mille francs. Cette utile addition 4 mon petit revenu 
m’est encore conservée; et les ministres qui ont succédé a 
M. de Caze, ont bien oulis me continuer sa bienveillance. 

Vous voyez, Monsieur, que les recompenses solides ne m’ont 
pas manqué; et il est bien des éditeurs et commentateurs qui 
valent mieux que moi, et n’en ont pas autant. 

Quant aux maux dont vous parlez, je n’en clade guére, 
a vous dire le vrai; car je ne les connois point: a moins que 
vous n’ayez peut-étre voulu faire allusion aux pertes argent 
que m’a causé impression de quelques volumes, que jai pub- 
hés, bien littéralement, a mes frais et dépens. J’avoue que 
je pouvois faire de mes économies un emploi plus lucratif; 
je m/accuse de prodigalité en cela: mais au moins le repentir 
ne l’a pas suivi; et c’est une consolation. I] y a d’ailleurs 
dans les choses de ce monde une sorte de balancement et de 
compensation: il ne me semble pas trés injuste, | que mes ou- 
vrages, dont les Jibraires ont eu quelquefois a se plaindre, 
m/’aient aussi causé quelque dommage. 

Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de mon sincére attachement. 


BOTSSONADE. 
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Evordium of Milton's Paradise Lost, attenpted 
in Greek Verse." 


"Avbgos bmenBaclyy mpwroxdovos, 6: 65 more Beictss 
evverious amlinoe, coped 8 emeyetoato xagnoi, 





™ We have never met with any Greek version of the Exordium, or 
even of any part, of Paradise Lost, although numberless attempts of the 
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R. L. M. 





kind have doubtless been made. We except the specimen of Dawes’s 
translation, which, if completed, would have been a monument of mis- 
employed learning. It would, indeed, be impossible to translate Milton 
into Greek Hexameters with any success; the Homeric manner (which 
must of necessity be followed) is diametrically opposite to that of Milton. 

The Tragic Iambic would be a more suitable metre, especially in parts ; 
and the Latin Hexameter is better than either. 


' “Qn the secret top of Oreb,” &c.—a classicism for sacred, as pro- 
perly explained by the commentators. 

* These latter words may be considered as implied, though not ex- 
pressed, in the original. After first invoking the Muse in the manner of 
a heathen deity, who delighted in particular habitations which he was 
supposed to haunt bodily, the poet converts his address to that higher 
Power, who dwells not in temples made with hands, but whose habita- 
tion, in a different and spiritual sense, is “the upright heart and pure.” 
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In the Classicul Journal, No, ux. p. 292. it is said, “ Lord 
Byron has not acknowleged the debt he owes to this idea of 
Waller” (which 1s quoted) “ in his fine simile on the death of 
Kirke White, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 

« So the struck eagle,” &c. &c. Xe. AKA 

It seems that this, like many other fine ideas, is rather older 
than Waller, and exists in Greek ; for in vol. vi. p. 573. of the 
late edition of Bishop J. Taylor’s works we read: “ The eagle 
seeing her breast wounded, and espying the arrow that hurt her 
to be feathered, cried out, Itegdv we riv mrepwrdv dards, the 
feathered nation is destroyed by their own feathers.” - 

Many of the Greek and Latin quotations, indeed most of 
them, and they are numerous, have their authors, chapter and- 
verse, &c. assigned to them, in this edition; but this passage 
has no reference whatever. Some of the readers of the Classi- 
cal Journal can perhaps point out the author of the above line, 
and where it 1s to be found. 





Classical Allusion. 


One of the sentences of the Pythagoric Democrates in the 
Opuscula M ytholovica of Gale, p. 632, has in the latter part of it 
so great a similitude in the form of the diction to the celebrated 
Vent, vidi, vici of Cesar, that the resemblance must be obvious 
to the most careless observer, ‘The sentence I allude to is the 
following : ‘O xdojeos oxyvy, 6 Bios m&podos: HAdes, i025, aayrdes. 
“The world is a scene [or stage], life is a transition: you came, 
you saw, you departed.” 

The period in which this Democrates lived cannot be accu- 
rately ascertamed, Holstenius is of opinion that it is most an- 
cient, and this he thinks is indicated by these sentences being 
written in the Ionic dialect. Plutarch (in Politicis praeceptis) 
mentions a Democrates who florished about the 110th Olym- 
piad, and was engaged in affairs relative to the Athenian Repub- 
lic. On which Fabricius remarks (in Biblioth. Grae. Tom, 1. 
p- 518.): “‘ Neque ab hoc fortasse diversus est ille, quem ab 
Epicuro ob libros transcriptos exagitatum in Libello contra 
Epicurum idem Platarchus refert.”? Fabricius adds, ‘* that 
Democrates AiZwvebs, the father of Lysis, 1s mentioned in the 
Lysis of Plato, and that he was perhaps the author of these 
sentences.” As it is highly probable, therefore, that this De- 
mocrates lived prior to Cesar, and as it is not likely that the 
latter was conversant with the writings of the former, the above- 
mentioned similitude must be considered as a coincidence no 
less admirable than uncommon. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No. XX XI. The work will 
be certainly comprised.in 89 Nos. or all above given gratis, and 
will be completed within the year 1825. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 
Ql. 12s. 6d. Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
1/. 7s. Small, and 2/. 15s. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos, I. to XXXI. 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Srepnens. ‘Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. Nos. 


XXXII. and XX XIII. will be published in April. 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. UX XI. and 
LXXIL., contaming Apuleius. Pr. il. 1s. per No.—Large 
paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 


—Srepuens’ Greex Tuesaurnus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 


Analecta Latina Majora; containing selections from the 
best Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, &c. on the plan 
of Dalzell’s Analecta Greca. 1 vol. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Entick’s Latin Dictionary; by the Rev. J. W. Niblock, 
Master of Hitchin School. This edition is enriched by the 
addition of many words of the purest Latinity, whilst unclassical 
words and phrases are carefully excluded. ‘The irregularities of 
declension and conjugation are so plainly exhibited, as in future 
to remove from the scholar all difficulty on this branch of. the 
subject. Great improvements also with regard to etymology 
and arrangement are made, together with innumerable correc- 
tions in quantity and meaning. In the Anglo-Latin part the 
renderings are strictly classical, and many elegant phrases are 
added. Valuable notes are occasionally introduced. Pr. 5s. 6d. 


The Enunciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions ° 
in the first six and eleventh books of Euclid’s Elements, which 
are usually read in the Universities, prepared for Students in 
Geometry. By the Rev. J. Brasst, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Pr. 5s. 6d. on Cards.—Book, 4s. 6d. 
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The objects of this little publication will readily suggest themselves to 
the teacher and to the learner. By means of these Cards, much time 
and labor may be saved in the college lecture-room, in the school, and 
in the study: they will also materially facilitate public and private exa- 
mination ; and it is intended that the cheap, compendious, and portable 
form, in which this little work will appear, shall make it at once a very 
convenient and very accessible means of instruction in the first princi- 
ples of Geometry. 


Origines; or, Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States, and Cities, 2 vols. bds. 24s. 


Ricardi Bentleii et doctorum virorum Epistole partim mu- 
tue; ex editione Lond. C. Burneii repetiit novisque addita- 
mentis et G. Hermanni dissertat. de Bentleio ejusque ed. ‘Ke- 


rentii auxit Frid. Tr. Friedemann, 8vo. Lipsiew. 1825. 

This interesting velume of Bentley’s and Grevius’s correspondence 
may perhaps be said with more truth than before to be now for the first 
time published: for the first impression having been limited to 200 copies, 
and being all presented by Dr. Burney to his friends, they thus were 
confined to a private circle, and to the literary world in general were as 
much hid as if the Doctor had never let them see the light; copies be- 
came of course exceedingly scarce, and proportionably dear. The editor 
of this reprint, not without reason, therefore, speaks of Dr. B. as non tam 
BiPrroyeepoy, quam potius PiProrepov; and though his edition may not equal 
the typography and splendor of the London one, it is printed on better 
paper and in a neater manner than the generality of German publica- 
tions. Portraits of Bentley and Grevius, the principal writers, are 
given, engraved lithographically, and though sufficiently neat, and appa- 
rently likenesses, Mr. Dibdin would be disposed, we suspect, to think 
them rather bizarre. The title given above points out the additional 
matter contained in this edition, which is reprinted from the copy pre- 
sented to Dr. Torkington, (late) Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 


Elogium Tiberit Hemsterhusiz, auct. D. Ruhnkenio: acce- 


dunt due R. Bentleii epist. ad Hemsterhusium, Vita D. 
Ruhnkenii auct. D. Wyttenbachio; cum pref. et annotatione 
edidit Jo. Theod. Bergman. 8vo. Lugduni Batavorum. 1824. 

This reprint of these celebrated lives may be looked on as a rival to 
one edited by Fr. Lindemann, Lipsiw, 1822. Bergman tells that the 
notes to L.’s edition are taken up with remarks on the Latinity, the imita- 
tion of passages in classical authors, and literary history—and his own are 
of the same kind. The preface, in which the inaccuracies of Lindemann’s 
edition are set forth, occupies 44 pages; the greater part of which dis- 
_ cusses the excellence and utility of the lives, and points out their peculiar 
beauties, It is not very interesting. Ina note, p. xxxill, he notices an 
omission in classical lives (and we are glad he has done so)—a life of 
Valckenaer. ‘ Quid autem desideramus? Laudationem, scilicet, illius Viri, 
qui, etiamsi a nulio laudetur, tamen non minus sit laudabilis.” After this he 
points out the plan on which it should he written, and mentions Ev. 
Wassenbergh as best qualified for such a task; in his notes he calls him 
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“ ultimus Valckenariorum.” ‘ Quod qui faciet, is superioris seculi Historiam 
literartam insigni accessione augebit, et civitati erudite, in primis in patria 
nostra, egregium munus afferet.” 

The notes, the nature of which we have mentioned, are much more 
entertaining than the preface; they supply a considerable portion of lite+ 
rary history, and are interspersed with many inedited letters, one and a 
half of Bentley to Hemsterhuys about his Horace; the reprinting of 
which by the Wetsteins, affected his nerves in various ways; two or three 
of Wyttenbach; and we may expect, it seems, a collection of Ruhnken’s 
Jetters from Mahne. 

In the annotations, p. 370-3, some account is given of Ruhnken’s 
intercourse with D’Orville, which Wyttenbach has passed over alto silen- 
tio. We quote the conclusion, in which most of our readers will join: 
“ Cui (Wyttenbachio) guid cause fuerit, cur aut D’Orvillii, aut reliquo- 
rum quos nominavimus, ne semel quidem mentionem fecerit, querere nil atti- 
net, nec dubitamus quin graves ei, tune temporis quidem, quo hec scribebat, 
hujus silentii rationes fuerint: tamdiu vero, quamdiu suus humanitati consta- 
bit honos, meritis laudibus celebrabitur Viri tllius non solum eruditissimi, verum 
etiam lautissimr, aliunde quogue cognita liberalitas, et singularis in RUHNKE- 
ntuM, doctrine fama florentem juvenem, benivolentia, ab ipso sepius predicata, 
Cf. Cl. Kidd. Pref. Opuse. Ruhn, Ed. Angl. p. xxiv. et Pref. nostra p. 
hv.” In pages 376—394, Mr. Bergman discusses the question whether 
youth should be instructed in Greek or Latin first, and contends that the 
usual plan of proceeding should not be departed from. To conclude— 
we did not expect to find, after the exposé of the errata in Lindemann’s 
edition, such a crop of corrigenda at the end of this volume; but- many, 
we must say, are corrections of stops, 


De Sonis literarum Grecarum tum genuinis tum adoptivis 
libri duo auct. G, Seyffartho. acc. comment. de literis Gr, sub- 
inde usitatis dissertationes, index, et tabula due, cum epistola 
G. Hermanni. 8vo. Lipsie. 1824. 


M. Corneliit Frontonis et M. Aurelit Imperatoris epistula. 
L. Veri et Antonini et Appiani epistul. reliquie, fragg. Fronto- 
nis et scripta grammatica: editio prima Romana plus centum 
epistt. aucta ex cod. rescripto Bibl. P. Vaticane: curante A. 
Maio. 8vo. Rome. 


Juris cwilis antejustinianai reliquie inedite ex cod. rescripto 
Bibl. P. Vaticane cur. A. Maio. 8vo. Rome. 


Novum Testamentum Gr. recognovit atque insignioris lec- 
tionum varietatis et arg. notationes subjunxit G, C. Knappius. 
2 vol. Londini. 1824. 12s, Priestley. 

An elegant edition, printed in a bold but pleasing type: what the edi- 
tur’s opinions are we know not, but some of the “ argumentorum nota- 
tiones” might, we think, have been much more explicit; and the com- 
prebensive brevity, at which the editor aims, be yet preserved. But we 
must needs suppose, that the practical and personal effects of this inspired 
volume are but little attended to by some of our German brethren, when 
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the editor seems in his “ commentatio isagogica,” prefixed to the first 
volume (p. xxiv.), to make an apology four finding some of the most im- 
portant doctrines, and stating them undisguisedly, in the New Testament, 
indeed the whole Bible. It recommends, however, both his edition and 
his labors, when we find him supporting the characteristics of Christianity, 
and permitting the’sacred volume to speak for itself. 

De Sogenis Aiginete victoria Quinquertii Dissertatio, etc. 
etc. scripta a God. Hermanno. Lipsie. 1822. 4to. (ad Pinda- 
rum N. vii.) 


De Aischyli Niobe Dissertatio, etc. scripta a God. Herman- 
no. Lipsiz. 1823, 4to. | 

Aristophanis Rane, ex recensione Gul. Dindortii. Lipsiz. 
1824, 8vo. 


YOSOKAHY. Sophocles, curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Paris. 
1824. 2 vol. 32mo, 


La Germanie, traduite de ‘Tacite par C. L. F. Panckoucke, 
avec un nouveau commentaire. Paris, 1824. Svo. et 4to. 


Considérations sur les nouvelles traductions des Livres Saints, 
&c. par M. Silv. de Sacy. 1824. 8vo. 

Histoire de la Littérature Grecque Profane; par M. Scheell. 
tom. 6e. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 


H KAINH AIA@HKH. Novum Testamentum. Curante 
Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 1824. 2 vol. 32mo. 


HX1I0AOX. Hesiodus. Curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Paris. 
1824. 32mo. 

Lettres 4 M. le Duc de Blacas, relatives au Musée Royal 
Egyptien de Turin; par. M. Champollion le jeune. Paris. 
1824. 8vo. 

Disputatio de Jurisconsulto e sententia Ciceronis, auctore 
Fr, Ern, Berg. Amst. 1822. 8vo. 

Oratio de insigni honore quo habiti fuerunt cum Philosophi 
apud Grecos, tum Romz Jurisconsulti, quam habuit Corn. 
Anne Den Tex, quum in III. Athenzo Amst. Juris professionem 
auspicaretur. Amst, 1820. 4to. 


AIZXTAOX. Aischylus. Curante J. Fr. Boissonade. 1825. 
tom, |. 

TAOTTAPXOY TA TIOAITIKA, tovtécts, reph Tod ort wararora 
Tois Hyeuoos Oi Tov Hirdoohoy Vsarzyerdas mpods Hyeudvx emaldevrov 
Ei mpecBuréow moAirevtéoy’ TloAitind mapayyehpara’ Tsp} oveep- 
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xias ual Oymoxpatlas nal drAvyapyinc. “Exdidovros nal dsopbotvrog 
A. K, Paris. 1824. 8vo. (The editor is the celebrated Dr. Corai.) 


Dar. Jac. Van Lennep Commentatio de Papilione seu 
Psyche; anime imagine apud veteres, etc. lecta a. d. x. febr. 
Amst. 1823, 4to. 


Eitudes Grecques sur Virgile; a collection of Greek passages: 
imitated in Virgil. By F. G. Eichhoff. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 


Cours de Themes Grecs; par Louis Vaucher, Docteur és 
Lettres. Geneva. 2 vol. 8vo. 1824,.—This is a Greek Exer~ 
cise Book on an extensive and methodical plan, calculated to 
revive the study of the Greek language in Switzerland. ; 


Dictionnaire Francais-Wolof et Francais-Bambara ; par 
M. J. Dard. Paris. 8vo. 1825.—The Wolof language 1s, 
next to the Arabic, the most commonly spoken in the western 
and interior parts of Africa. 


_ Auli Gellit Noctes Attice; by Albert Lion, Vol. 1. 8vo. 
Goéttingen. 1824.—This edition contains a collation of several 
Ms. critical Notes, and various Tables. 


Fasciculus Poéticus, or New Classic Guide to Latin Heroic 
Verse. Oxford. 12mo. 1824. 








The Academy of Vaucluse had, during the last year, proposed 
a prize to the author who should develope in the best manner the 
following subject: ‘ There is more true philosophy in.the religion 
of Christ than in all the works of the philosophers.” The Acade- 
my has received ten discourses on this thesis, of which it has dis- 
tinguished two. The prize is deferred till next year; the com- 
petition will be open till the Ist of April next. 


There has been recovered at Milan a very fine painting of Ra- 
phaél. It was discovered in such a bad condition as to be scarcely 
recognisable. It represents, in the natural size, the Virgin Mary 
in the act of raising the veil which discovers the infant Jesus 
asleep, whilst St. John the Baptist, kneeling, and full of a holy 
joy, shows him with the finger of silence! This chef-d’ceuvre, for 
so long a period unknown, or at least entirely forgotten, had been 
retouched about the beginning of the 17th century, probably by- 
an unskilful artist, who had entirely disfigured it. We are in- 
debted to the zeal and skill of M. Malteni, a Milanese artist, 
for having brought to light this valuable composition, which he has 
most effectually accomplished by restoring it almost to its primitive 
State. 
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M. Hamaker, of Leyden, has announced his intention to publish 
a translation of the Geography of Ebn-Haukal. 


M. Eugéne Coquebert de Montbret continues to read at the 
monthly meetings of the Société Asiatique of Paris, his interesting 
extracts from Ebn-Khaledune, translated from the Arabic. 


The Société de Géographie held its general meeting at the Hotel- 
de-Ville, 26th of November last; M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriant, 
President.—_The importance of the communications that have been 
made to it were noticed, and also the number of travellers whose 
researches are directed by the Society. M.Jomard, President of 
the Central Commission, presented to the Assembly the first vo- 
lume of un Recueil de Voyages, Relations et Mémoires, which the 
Society publishes. The first collection of questions addressed to 
travellers, and to the learned in all countries of the world, was 
presented to the Society. Among the works presented, and which 
particularly attracted attention, was, a French and Wolof and 
French and Bambara Dictionary, by the Director of the Academy 
' of St. Louis at Senegal. The meeting was’ terminated by the 
reading of a paper replete with important facts, relating to the 
present state of African discoveries. An anonymous contributor 
has presented 1000 frances, to be added to a similar donation by 
Count Orloff, senator of the empire of Russia, to be presented to 
the first traveller who shall penetrate through Senegal to Timbuc- 
too, and who shall have procured—Ist. Positive and exact intel- 
ligence on the position of that town, the course of its neighboring 
rivers, and of the commerce of which it forms the centre.. 2. The 
most satisfactory intelligence respecting the countries comprised 
between Timbuctoo and the lake Tsaad, as well as the altitude of 
the mountains which form the valley of Sudan. 


The Journal of St. Petersburgh contains a catalogue of manu- 
scripts, recently brought from Pekin by the Archimandrite [ia- 
cynthe, who resided 14 years in China. We think we shall give 
pleasure to the amateurs of oriental literature in publishing this 
catalogue. These manuscripts are, for the most part, written in 
Chinese, and serve to throw light on the history of Asia. Not to 
mention the communications which are now established from one 
end of Europe to the other, it is always interesting to the learned 
to know, at least by name, the literary riches which other coun- 
tries possess. 


1. Tsut-T’un Tsian-Gang-Mou; Annals of the Chinese Empire. 
8 vol. (Important Ms., although already known in part by 
the translations of the Jesuits.) 

2. History of the dynasty Ming. 1 vol. (Known, but nevertheless 
very interesting.) pit 

3. Geography of the Chinese Empire; containing a description of 
China, of Corea, of the country of Mandchou, of Mongolia, 
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Songaria, East-Tourkestan,- of Kokansor, and Tibet. 2 vols. 
With a large map in the Russian language. (Very important.) 

4, History of the four first Khans of the House of Tchingis. 1 vol. 
(Important.) 

5. Su-Schou, or the four books (on morality.) 2 vols. 

6. History of Tibet and Tangout. 1 vol. (Of the highest im- 
portance. ) 

7. Description of Tibet in’ its present state. 1 vol. (Of great 

’ Importance.) 

8. Description of the Mongols two centuries before Jesus Christ. 
(Already known in the history of the Huns and the Guignes.) 

9. Description of the Mongols until the birth of Jesus Christ. 

10. Code of the Mongols. 

11. Description of Songaria and Little Boukaria 150 years before 
Jesus Christ. 1 vol. (Important.) 

12. Description of Songaria and Little Boukaria, and their present 
state. 1 vol. (Very important.) - 

13. Description and Plan of Pekin. 

14, System of the Universe. 

15. Chinese Dictionary translated into Russian. 





Contents of the Journal des Savans for December, 1824, 


1. Mémoires de la Société Litteraire de Bombay; tom. 3™°; re- 
viewed by M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 

2, Histoire des Mongols, depuis Tchingis-Kan jusqu’a Timour- 
-lane; tom. 1%; M. Abel-Rémusat. 

3. Chefs-d’euvre des Théatres étrangers, Allemand, Anglais, 
Espagnol, Italien, &c.; M. Raynouard. 

4, L’Italie avant la domination des Romains, par M. J. Micali, 
avec des observations de M. Raoul-Rochette; M. Daunou. 

5. Collection des Lettres de Nicolas Poussin; M. Quatremére de 
Quincy. 

§. Nouvelles Littéraires. 


For January, 1825. 


1. Considérations générales sur l’Analyse Organique et sur ses 
applications, par M. E. Chevreuil; reviewed by M. Abel-Ré- 
musat. . 

2, Chefs-d’ceuvre des Théatres étrangers, Allemand, Anglais, 
Espagnol, Italien, &c. M. Raynouard. | 

3. Motenabbi, traduit par M, Joseph de Hammer.—Commentatio 
de Motenabio ejusque carminibus, auctore Petro 4 Bohlen; M. 
Silvestre de Sacy. 

4, Bhagavad-Ghita, sive almi Krishne et Arjune Colloquium, de 
rebus divinis Bharateze episodium, etc.; M. Chézy. 
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5. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Raphael, ornée d’un por- 


trait, par M. Quatremére de Quincy; M. Raoul-Rochette. 
6. Nouvelles Littéraires, - 





ane 


L'Italie avant la Domination des Romains; by M. J. Micali; a 
prize work, translated from the Italian, 2d edition; accompanied 
by an Atlas and a General Table of Contents, with Notes and 
Explanations, by M. Raoul-Rochette. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1824, 


Histoire des Mongols, depuis Tchingis-Kan jusqu’d Timourlane, 
with a map of Asia in the 13th century. Vol. Ist. in 2 parts. 8vo. 
Paris, 1824. | 


TIAPEPrON EAAHNIKHY BIBAIOOHKHY TOMO EK- 
TOY, &c. Vol. 6th. The appendices to the Greek library, pub- 
lished by M. Coray. This volume contains the political treatises 
of Plutarch, of which the principal are those entitled :—If old men 
are fit for Administration.—Precepts of Administration.—Of Mo- 
narchy, Democracy, and Oligarchy.—The editor has added a pre- 


liminary Discourse, a Dialogue on the Interests of Greece, and 
Notes. Paris. 8vo. 1824. 


Menc-tsEvu vet Mencium inter Sinenses philosophos. ingenio, 
doctrina, nominisque claritate Confucio proximum; edidit, Latina 
interpret., ad interpret. Tartaricam utramq. recensita, instruxit, et 
perpetuo comment. e -Sinicis deprompto illustravit Stanislaus 
Julien, (Societ. Asiaticee et Comitis de LasteyRiz impensis.) Pars 
prior. Lutet. Paris. 1824. 8vo. with 64 lithographic plates. 

Itis from continuing to assert and to print, that the Chinese is the 
most difficult of all languages, that the number of its letters is so 
immense, that the most learned among the Chinese, after passing 
their whole life in learning them, cannot obtain a knowlege of 
them all—it is by persevering in such errors as these, that they have 
become popular; and when the Missionaries were desirous of de- 
monstrating the falsity of these assertions, their reports were 
taxed with partiality and exaggeration, which induced them to 
refer to the reports of some superficial travellers, who were unable 
to probe these matters, and whose knowlege was very confined. 
The reproaches alleged against the Chinese have very often been 
victoriously repelled by enlightened and respectable men. The 
evidence of these refutations is, however, not acknowleged; the 
same accusations are persistéd in; and it is a very short time since, 
that an almost general prejudice, a sort.of ridicule, was attached 
to the very name of the Chinese people ! 

We ought nevertheless to observe, that during the last ten 
years these prejudices have lost much of their influence, particu- 
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larly among well-informed men; and we can attribute this im- 
provement only to the creation of an oratory of the language and 
literature of the Chinese, at the Royal College of France: it is in 
this glorious institution that the study of this language, directed 
by the labors of a skilful professor, under a method altogether 
philosophical, has cleared itself, individually as it were, from 
those insurmountable difficulties with which it was before said to 
be incumbered ! 

Without discussing the advantages of this analytical method, 
which reduces all to the most simple expression, let us be per- 
mitted to cite a fact, which will set forth all its advantages, at 
the same time that it will demonstrate the magnitude of the error 
under which many persons still labor with regard to the Chinese 
language. 

M. Stanislaus Julien (says M. Abel Rémusat, in his report on 
the labors of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Paris,) had 
scarcely followed for one twelvemonth the course of lectures at 
the Royal College, when he offered to that council his transla- 
tion of Mencius, a work destined at the same time to serve asa 
subject of study to beginners, and to give a just idea of the precise, 
profound, and epigrammatic style of the author. To attain this 
double object, M. Julien has not limited himself to a consultation of 
the heavy and incorrect translation of Father Noel, nor even the 
two Mandchou versions. He has compared all the editions that he 
was able to procure at Paris, and he has read the whole of the 
notes and glossaries which they contain ; he has also added to the 
work the labors of fourteen Chinese commentators, amongst which 
there are some who have quoted the opinions of twenty or thirty 
authors more ancient than themselves. 

We can add nothing farther to such an eulogy, unless it be, 
that the work of M. Julien was received favorably by the council 
of the Asiatic Society of Paris. To render this work still more 
serviceable, the author was desirous of adding to it the Chinese 
text, and the Count de Lasteyrie then offered to have that text 
lithographed at his own expense; and this laudable resolution 
has excited the thanks of all persons interested in the progress of 
the study of Asiatic languages; for amongst the chief obstacles 
that have hitherto been opposed to the advancement of this kind 
of knowlege, must be considered the scarcity of books, and the 
difficulty of procuring texts to study. 

Almost all the Chinese classical books of the first order are 
known in Europe, either by extracts or by versions more or less 
faithful. The SSe-chou, which forms the second class of classical 
books, have also been all translated. Mencius, among others, has 
been put into Latin by Father Noel: but this translation, or more 
properly this verbose paraphrase, does not convey even an imper- 
fect idea of the author which it ought to have reproduced, and 
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whose style, on the contrary, is remarkably simple and concise. We 
will here give an example, by comparing the translation of M. 
Julien with that of Father Noel: 


Ouang tsai ling yeou 

Rege stante-in spiritus septo 
Yeou lou yeou fo, 

Cervee, cervi quiete recumbebant 
Yeou lou tcho tcho 

Cervee cervi pinguedine-nitebant 
Pe niao ho ho 

Candide aves pennis-splendebant. 


The following is the translation of Father Noel :—‘ Toto opere 
sic celerrime confecto, postea princeps Wen wam (Ouang) in septo, 
quod spirituale etiam vocatum fuit, circumquaque ad turritam 
speculam sito, sepius animi relaxandi causa exspatiabatur; et 
modo cervos cicures placide et absque ullo metu quiescentes, for- 
mosaque pinguedine spectabiles; modo volitantes ciconias, miro 
plumarum candore collucentes, non sine magna animi sul volup- 
tate aspiciebat.” 

It will be admitted, that a phrase like that which we have just 
quoted, is calculated to convey an unfavorable idea of the 
Chinese author, rather than to judge and appreciate him according 
to his merit; and Mencius is, without doubt, the most capable of 
all the Chinese philosophers to please European readers: his 
style is at once simple and elevated, concise and elegant ; the form 
of dialogue, which he has adopted in his philosophical conversa- 
tions, throws over his work a variety which pleases the more, 
because we are less accustomed to meet with it, even among the 
best Chinese authors. His philosophy is perhaps not so grave and 
austere as that of Confucius, which alone makes it more calculated 
to please. He possesses the admirable address of managing the 
weapons of ridicule and irony, often moreterrible than the indigna- 
tion of the most bitter criticism. In a word, he appears to have 
more contempt than horror for vice. His mode of argument is 
singular: he feigns, for the most part of the time, to be ignorant, 
and to seek to enlighten himself by the intelligence of those with 
whom he converses; they speak, and he contests not; but in 
granting their principles he proceeds gradually to destroy them, 
by persuading his adversaries themselves to acknowlege their 
falsity, or he draws from their arguments absurd consequences, 
which reduces them to silence: his replies are full of vivacity and 
energy ; he does not court the princes and ministers of his time, 
who often feign to consult him, for no other purpose than that of 
having an opportunity to apologize for their conduct. 

The king of Wei, one of those petty princes whose dissensions 
desolated China at that epoch, explained with complacency to 
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Meng-tscu, the care which he took to render his people happy, 
and signified to him his astonishment at perceiving his little state 
neither more florishing nor more peopled than those of his 
neighbors. ‘ Prince,’ rejoined the philosopher, ‘you love war, per- 
mit me to draw from it a comparison. Two armies are in sight, 
the charge is sounded, the combat begins, one of the parties is 
vanquished, half the soldiers fly to the distance of a hundred paces, 
and the other half to the distance of fifty: is it consistent for 
these latter to ridicule the former, who fled further than they ?’ 
‘No,’ replied the king; ‘ for, having stopped at the distance of fifty 
paces, they have not the less taken flight; the same ignominy at- 
tends them both.’ ‘ Prince,’ resumed then eagerly Meng-tseu, ‘cease 
to boast of the cares which you take over and above your neigh- 
bors; you have allincurred the same reproach, and neither of you | 
has a nght to complain of the others.’ ‘ Do you find,’ said he after- 
wards to the same prince, ‘ that there is any difference in killing a 
man with a stick, or witha sword?’ ‘ No,’ replied the king.—‘Is there 
any,’ continued Meng-tseu, ‘between one who kills with a sword or 
by an inhuman administration ?’ ‘No,’ replied again the king. ‘Well,’ 
rejoined the philosopher, ‘ your kitchens overflow with viands, your 
studs are full of horses, and your subjects, with faces wan and 
lank, are overwhelmed with misery, and are found dead_ with 
hunger in the fields, and in the wilderness! Is not this raising 
animals to devour men? and what difference is there, if they 
perish by the sword, or by the hardness of your heart? If we 
hate those furious animals which tear and devour one another, how 
much more ought we to detest a prince, who ought, by his clemency 
and bounty, to show himself the father of his people, but who 
fears not to raise animals, to give his people to them to be de- 
voured ? What father of a people is he, who treats so cruelly his 
children, and who has less care for them than for the beasts which 
he nourishes ?’ | 

The work of M.S. Julien unites the double merit, of making 
known to Europe this work of the first of the Chinese philosophers 
after Confucius, at the same time that he presents to students, to 
whom it is particularly destined, the inestimable advantage ofa 
text, on the correctness of which no doubt can be raised, since it 
is faithfully copied from one of the best Chinese editions of the 
work. This text is accompanied by a literal translation, performed 
with such precision, that the author has constantly rendered a 
Chinese by a Latin word, or by several words united by a hyphen, 
without changing in any manner the construction. Finally it may 
be said, that M. Julien has omitted nothing in his work to afford 
students the means of perfecting themselves rapidly in the in- 
telligence and in the works of Confucius. It remains not for us 
to praise a work, which does as much honor to the erudition as to 
the patience of M. Julien: learned men alone are competent te 
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judge of the merit of so important a work ; they alone can appre- 
ciate the immensity of the time which M. Julien must have de- 
voted to this laborious task; and since the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
upon a report which has been made to it by a commission, composed 
of judges as impartial as they are enlightened, has ordered this work 
to be printed under its auspices, and at its own expense,—we are’ 
disposed to believe that M. Julien will gather, in the testimony of 
esteem, and in the praises of all erudite men, the reward so justly 
due to his meritorious labors. | 


On the Conformity of the Western Arabic, or that of Barbary, 
with the Oriental Arabic, or that of Syria; by James Grey Jackson, 
with a lithographic plate. Paris. 1824. 8vo. 

Such is the title of a dissertation which attempts to prove that: 
the difference, which the learned in Europe have hitherto thought 
to exist between the Arabic of Barbary and that of Syria, does not 
exist. The opinion of Mr. Jackson is that these two dialects per- 
fectly resemble each other; and to enable the reader to judge of 
the identity of these two idioms, he has lithographed a fac-simile 
of two Arabic letters,’ one from the Emperor of Marocco to the 
foreign merchants of Santa Cruz, South Barbary (Agadeer), and. 
the other by a brother of that Prince, to a Jew, who served him as 
agent at Marocco. The Baron de Sacy, in a letter inserted in the 
Asiatic Journal of Paris, Sept. 1824, observes that the two letters 
cited by Mr. Jackson do not incontestably prove the asser- 
tion of the latter. Without doubt, says the Baron, the Arabic of 
Marocco is the same language with that of Egypt and Syria, 
as written in books ; and although some differences are perceived 
in them, yet they do not alter the language fundamentally: in mis- 
Sive letters it is not exactly so; the grammatical forms are some- 
what different irom the Arabic of Marocco; there are also words 
employed in the West, of foreign origin, which are not under- 
stood in the East, and vice versa: but it is particularly in the 
ordinary language of conversation that this difference is more con- 
siderable; to convince ourselves of this difference, the learned 
Baron recommends a reference to the Grammatica Lingua Mauro- 
Arabica of M. de Dombay. Vienna. 1800. 

Mr. Jackson terminates his notice by a replication, addressed 
to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal at Paris, in answer to the 
observations of the Baron de Sacy, in which, without contesting 
the opinion of that celebrated Orientalist, nor that of M. .de 


~ 





' These two letters form-a complete lesson on the art of deciphering 
Arabic Manuseripts, aa the writer of this article is informed by a cele- 
brated Orientalist at Paris. 
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Dombay, he attempts to prove that the Arabic language of con- 
versation in the West resembles also that in the East, and that 
he who understands the one will find no difficulty whatever in 
comprehending the other; to attain this object, Mr. Jackson 
quotes an extract of a letter from M. Labarraque, a French mer- 
chant at Havre, who had resided many years at Mogodore, and 
speaks Arabic perfectly well. The result of several conversations 
which he had with a ship’s company, arrived at that time at 
Havre from India, composed of Bengalese, for the most part of 
Musselman origin, of Musselmen ot Syria, and other Asiatics, 
was, that he experienced no more difficulty in understanding the 
language of these strangers, than these strangers had in under- 
standing him ; a fact which appears to prove that the Oriental and 
Occidental Arabic are the same language. But it is not an in- 
controvertible proof that there exists no difference, in conversa- 
tion, between these two languages: people of either of these 
distant countries, particularly when they belong to commerce or 
navigation, are perfectly intelligible to each other; and when this 
is not the case, the difficulty may be overcome by a little perseve- 
rance. It is unquestionable that there exists a difference in these 
two dialects as expressed in missive letters, which is indeed proved 
by Mr. Jackson's Observations (p. 5 and 6.); and we think the simi- 
litude of these languages must be known to many travellers and 
Orientalists; moreover, it were impossible that the Arabic language, 
which is spoken over such a vast space of our globe, should not 
experience those variations of dialect which are observable even in 
different provinces of the same country. 


France.—January, 1825. 


Mémoires sur la Gréce, pour servir d Uhistoire de la guerre 
de UV Indépendance, accompagnés de plans topographiques, par 
Maxime Raybaud, ancien officier supericur au corps des Phil- 
ellhénes. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825, 

This important work, so anxiously expected by all the friends of 
the cause of the Helenists, is written by M. Raybaud, who passed 
from the ranks of the French army to the flag of Greece, under 
which he has merited honorable distinctions. His book is con- 
scientiously written, and without prejudice even for the Greeks, 
and will throw much light on events, of which we have hitherto 
had but confused notions. M. Raybaud has seen what he relates ; 
he relates to instruct ; and he aims to be correct. We will, for the 
present, only call the attention of the public to these valuable 
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documents. These Memoirs are preceded by an introduction, 
containing a summary of the history of Greece, from the period of 
the establishment of the domination of the Roman power to the 
present day; it is terminated by a memoir, on the insurrection of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which abounds in curious facts for the 
most part unknown. 


Histoire de la Domination des Arabes et des Maures en Espagne 
et en Portugal, depuis linvasion de ces peuples jusqua leur expul- 
sion definitive rédigée sur l'histoire traduite de l’Arabe en Espagnol 
de M. Joseph Conde, bibhothecaire de l’Escurial, &c.; par M. de 
Marlés. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 

This work is among the best of the present age. To accomplish 
properly his enterprise, the learned Antonio Conde has spared 
neither pains nor labor; accordingly all the Arabic Mss. at the 
public library at Madrid, and at that of the Escurial, have been 
successively the object of his researches. He has been desirous 
to enable us to read the history of the Arabs in Spain such as 
they themselves have left it on record, in the numerous memoirs 
found in those libraries; and confining himself to their testimo- 
nies, and to their combination of chronological order, he has 
formed a simple narrative of events, such as they have been re- 
ported by the original writers, &c. Thus, it appears that the 
search after historical truth, by reference to original works, is not 
confined to England, France, and Germany; but is extended 
even to Spain, which in many other respects is so notoriously 
backward! 


Opinions litteraires, philosophiques, et industrielles, with the 
following epigraph, ‘‘The golden age, which blind tradition has 
placed in the past, is now before us.” 1 vol. 8vo. 5 fr.—The authors 
promise quickly another volume. 


Notice sur la Vie de Saladin, Sultan of Egypt and Syria, by 
M. Reinaud, of the cabinet of Mss. of the King’s library. This 
valuable work, which has been written with much care and pre- 
cision, appears to be founded in the best sources. 


Cours Pratique et Theorique d’ Arithmetique, according to the 
principles of Pestalozzi, with modifications containing exercises 
of calculation by memory, for all ages. A great. number of 
applications and theoretical questions in the several departments of 
arithmetic ; a table of the comparison or relative value of monies ; 
a theory of logarithms, &c. &c. a work equally useful to heads of 
seminaries as to mothers of families, &c. by H. L. D. Rivail, disciple 
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of Pestalozzi. A work approved of for H.R. H. the Duc de Bour- 
deaux, Paris. 2 vol. 8vo. price 6 fr. I 

Canova. A pamphlet, rather short indeed, but extremely in- 
teresting, has just been published. It is intitled, Entretiens 
de Napoleon avec Canova. This is not Bonaparte confined at 
St. Helena speaking with his secretaries, generals, and doctors ; 
but the dominator of continental Europe, in the plenitude of 
power, who converses familiarly with the first artist of our age. 
These remarkable conversations took place at Paris, in the last 
months of 1809 and the first of 1810, when Canova accepted 
the invitation of Napoleon, who invited him to go to him, to 
engage him and to ask his advice on the state of the fine arts in 
France and in Italy. 

Canova refused the brilliant offers made to him by the Emperor 
to establish himself at Paris, and, being unwilling to abandon his 
country, he had moreover the courage to discover truths, which, 
were it not for him, would have remained unknown; he frankly 
told Napoleon that he disapproved of his conduct to the pope, 
whom he regarded as his benefactor, undertook the defence of 
religion, and obtained in favor of the arts and of his country some 
dispositions, as advantageous as circumstances pérmitted him to 
hope for. In reminding Bonaparte that the latter was of Floren- 
tine origin, he skilfully availed himself of this circumstance to 
recommend to him the academies of Florence and of St. Luke at 
Paris. Interrogated on the Saloon and on the other works 
of architecture which were building at Paris, Canova passed 
merited. eulogies on the great French artists, and on their monu- 
ments. Have you seenthe Brusen column? inquired Bonaparte. 
—It appears to me very handsome, Sire.—Those eagles at the 
angles do not please me.—The same ornament however is also 
perceived on Trajan’s column, of which this is an imitation. There 
is nothing more interesting than-the recommendation of. Canova 
in favor of Venice, his native town. These conversations, which 
have been extracted and translated from Canova’s manuscript 
memorandums, contain numerous remarks, as curious as they are 
learned, on the state of the fine arts in Italy, and particularly at 
Rome. After having perused this short but interesting pamphlet, 
one is convinced that if Canova was the greatest sculptor.of the 
age, he was also a man firmly attached to religion, to glory, and 
to the prosperity of his country. 


Angelsaksisk Sproglere tilligemed en kort Lesebog; Anglo- 
Saxon grammar, with a choice of pieces in that language, by 
R. K. Rask. 240 pages, 8vo, Stockholm, 1817. Wiborg. 

_ Although the English are more interested than other people 
in the knowlege of the language of their ancestors, and have 
public colleges for that language, they have not yet many good 
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works to study the Anglo-Saxon by. Hickes, in the first volume of 
his Thesaurus Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium, has given a 
grammar of this idiom. Edward Lye has given another, at the 
end of his Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico-Latinum. M. Rask 
says of thislast, that it is written without grammatical knowlege, 
and that, with the materials prepared by Hickes, it is astonishing 
how so bad a dictionary could have been composed. M. Rask - 
has availed himself of his knowlege of Icelandish, with which the 
Anglo-Saxon has some resemblance, as it has with the Teutonic ; 
we may indeed consider the Anglo-Saxon as the intermediate 
‘dialect between these two idioms. M. Rask gives an explanation 
of the plan which he has adopted, followed by the Anglo-Saxon: 
alphabet, with the writing and the abbreviations of words. The 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxon is very uncertain; neither 
Hickes nor Lye have fixed it. MM. Rask has conformed to the 
spirit of this idiom, and of the languages which form an affinity 
with the Anglo-Saxon. In the syntax the Anglo-Saxon resembles 
rather the German, than the Icelandish, which may proceed, in 
some measure, from the circumstance of their having translated 
much from the Latin, and that the monks had given that direc- 
tion to the language of the people. In the poetry, which is the 
subject of the 5th chapter of M. Rask’s Grammar, it appears that 
the Anglo-Saxons hardly confined themselves to rhyme as the 
ancients did; but, following the example of the Icelanders, they 
confined themselves much to alliteration or the repetition of the 
same letters. This alliteration has been the taste of various 
people. The Finns use it still. The Anglo-Saxons also made use 
of rhyme in their popular poetry. This chapter is among the most 
interesting of the work. After having treated of the dialects, the 
author gives extracts from Anglo-Saxon writers, such as the 
translation of Boetius by king Alfred; meditations on Holy Writ, 
by the Abbé Alfrik ; the declaration of Queen Edgife in 960. ; 
the code of Canute the Great; the first canto of the poem of the 
Skioldonguens ; and finally the note which an Anglo-Saxon wrote 
in the celebrated Codex aureus, which is in the Royal library at 
Stockholm. 


Religion der Karthager. Religion of the Carthaginians, by 
the Bishop Frid. Minter: 2nd edition, 171 pp. 4to, with 2 plates. 
Copenhagen. 1821. 

A general exposition of the Carthaginian religion, mixture of 
the worship of the stars and of fire among the Phenicians, of 
fetichism and idolatry of other people, complete the two first, 
chapters of this work. In the 3d, the author examines the wor- 
ship of Baal or Moloch ; he collects several data to show the pro- 
bability of the conjecture on the ancient discovery of America by 


the Phenicians; it appears to him that a worship similar to that 
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of Moloch, existed in America. The 4th chap. treats of the 
human sacrifices practised at Carthage ; and the 5th of Melkarth 
or the Phenician Hercules. This god was considered the inven- 
tor of the purple dye, and the author thinks, that Melkarth was 
the name of some Tyrian, who had distinguished himself by com- 
merce and navigation. In the Danish Literary Gazette, 1822. 
No. 19, however, it is contested that Melkarth was not a divinity 
of the people of Sidon, founders of Tyre; from which it would 
result, that his worship is more ancient than the city of Tyre. 
The 6th chap. treats of Astarte, symbol of the fruitful principle 
of nature. Young girls offered their virginity to this goddess, a 
custom which prevailed at Babylon, in Phenicia, and in Cyprus, 
&c. The 7th chapter treats of the Cabires and of Esmun, the 
Punic Esculapius, whose temple occupied the highest ground of 
Carthage, as well as of Carthaginia in Spain, which had been 
built on the model of that of the metropolis. The remaining 
chapters treat of the Carthaginian demi-gods and natural divini- 
ties; after which the author discusses the introduction of the 
worship of Ceres and Proserpine into that republic. The 12th 
chapter treats of heroes. The 13th and following chapters treat 
of the oracles and other objects relative to worship: the author 
observes that the Carthaginians had, respecting the place or 
habitation of the souls of the happy, opinions quite different from 
those of the Greeks, and that the opinion on the isles of the 
happy in a remote ocean, and on a subterraneous Elysium, was 
unknown to them. The 17th chapter treats of the hospitality of 
the Carthaginians: perhaps M. Miinter here gives too much 
honor to the Punic people, who from commercial jealousy de- 
tested strangers, and were equally detested by them. After talk- 
ing of funerals M. Minter treats of the priesthood: an hereditary 
priestly tribe appears tohave been incompatible with the aristocracy, 
or more properly with the oligarchy, of Carthage. Some facts 
however contradict the opinion of the author. ‘The 20th chapter 
treats of Punic festivals, and the last chapter attempts to prove 
the influence of religion on the Carthaginian people, the influence 
of commerce also, and navigation. In the plates accompanying 
the work, the author has united the figures of the Carthaginian 
monuments respecting worship. The number above quoted of 
the Danish Gazette contains good critical observations on the 


above work. 


Histoire des Croissades. By M. Michaud of the French Acad- 
emy, 8 vols. 8vo. New Edition. Paris. Michaud Junr. 
The various editions of this History of the Crusades, so favor- 
ably received by the public, are exhausted; and M. Michaud has 
been laboring two years to render his work still more acceptable 
to-its readers. The laudable desire to justify all the historical 
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facts which he records, has conducted M. Michaud to an immense 
enterprise, which has only been sketched in the last edition. In 
the previous editions the bibliographical notices were confined to 
the principal Greek historians; in this the most remarkable, Anne 
Comnéne, Nicétas will be carefully translated, and others will be 
analysed; thus there will be no farther occasion to refer to the 
Byzantine, to verify the Greek reports respecting the Crusades. 
The Oriental chronicles come next under consideration, and herein 
it is that this new edition has received important additions, M. 
Reinard, charged with the translation of the Arabian authors, has 
selected a choice among the various materials which he had .col- 
lected; he has set apart the original narratives, those that were 
most complete and nearest to the events recorded; and he has 
pruned the rest: after which he has disposed the whole in chro- 
nological order, beginning with the most ancient author, and so 
following and distinguishing what belonged to-each writer. The 
Turkish histories hardly commenced until the foundation of the 
Ottoman empire, when the Christian colonies of the East no longer 
existed, so that there is nothing to be found in them respecting 
the Crusades, properly so called. Nevertheless, it has appeared 
mteresting to M. Michaud to make known what the Turks relate 
of certain events, which, by their nature, relate to the Holy Wars, 
or which particularly interest us. Such as the battle of Varna, 
under Bajazet II; the capture of Constantinople under Mahomet 
II; the adventures of Gem, called by the European historians 
Zizime. This work has been consigned to M. Garcin di Tassye 
M. Michaud has thought proper to add to the Arabian and Turk- 
ish writers, some extracts from Armenian authors, with which M. 
Cirbied, Armenian Professor at the Paris Ecole Royale et Spéciale 
des Langues Orientales vivantes, has furnished him. 

The two first volumes of the work were announced for January, 
1825: the others will appear, two volumes at a time, every three 
months. 


‘ 


IN MR. VALPY’S PRESS. 


An Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. Champollion’s Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics ; with some additional discoveries ; by 
which it may be applied to decypher the name of the ancient 
kings of Egypt and Ethiopia. By Henry SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in Egypt, &c. 


Schreveltus’ Greek Lexicon, translated into English. In this 
edition the Latin significations, &c. have been rendered into 
English, the quantities carefully marked, the numerous errors 
corrected, and about 3000 new words added. It will now form 
a valuable Greek and English Lexicon for Schools. 
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Platonis Opera Omnia, recensuit et commentariis criticis,: 
scholiisque illustravit Immanuel Bekkerus. Accedunt Virorum: 
Doctorum—Heindorf, Wyttenbach, Ast, Buttmann, Gottleber, 
Findeisen, Routh, Stalbaum, Nitzsch, Heusde, Fischer, Forster, 
Lange, Boeckh, Stutzmann, Nurnberger, Muller, F. A. Wolf, 
Aliorumque Adnotationes textui subjecte; Versio Latina; 
Tiedemann Argumenta Dialogorum, et Timzi Lexicon Vo- 
cum Platonicarum. 10 vols. 8vo. 


Aristophanes, with an intire new text, and Greek Scholia, 
revised by Prof, Bekker, of Berlin. ‘The Annotations of Beck, 
Brunck, Hermann, Elmsley, Burney, Kuster, Porson, Dobree, 
Reisig, Schutz, Bentley, Conz, and others, will be added. 








PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 
The Rev. Dr. Wait, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 


undertaken to translate two or three volumes of the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, from the Arabic Mss. in the Public 
Library at Cambridge, where there are above a thousand Tales 
yet unpublished. 


Mr. Moss is engaged in editing a new edition of Lucretius ; 
in which it will be his endeavor to restore the text of the poet, 
which has been so greatly mutilated by transcribers, in the va- 
rious Mss, which have been handed down to us, and so much 
changed by the conjectural emendations of modern editors.— 
The Veronese edition of 1486, which, notwithstanding the errors 
with which it abounds, contains some very excellent readings, 
of which no subsequent editor has fully availed himself, will 
constitute the basis of the present.— Mr. M. intends to collate 
every edition that has ever been published, and to insert the. 
various readings of each, together with those of several Mss. to 
which he has access, after the text, in the first volume. ‘The 
second will contain, besides some inedited notes, a selection of 
those of the various annotators on this author, and some of Mr. 
M.’s own. At the end of this volume will be given a very 
copious index. 


Mr. Moss has nearly ready for the press a Lexicon Aristo- 
telicum Greco-Anglicum; in which he has given a full explana- 
tion of the various senses in which words are employed by Aris- 
totle, in his treatise on Ethics, illustrated with occasional parallel 
passages from the Greek poets and historians, elucidatory of the 
various meanings implied under the same word. ‘The whole 
will be comprised in one volume, 8vo.—Such a work has long 
been a very great desideratum in literature, and from the want 
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of such assistance, as a work of this kind would afford, many 
students have been debarred from the gratification and instruc- 
tion which would result from the perusal of so exquisite a piece 
of composition; in which simplicity of style, perspicuity of dic- 
tion, and profundity of science have been so harmoniously 
blended together. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Collection of an Amateur; by 
Jos. W. Moss; in one thick 8vo. volume.—Mr. M. intends 
giving in this work not only a bibliographical detail of the rarity, 
value, and such other particulars as appertain to the department 
of bibliography, but also a critical account of the merits, style, 
&c., and an analysis of the contents of the various bibliographi- 
cal, biographical, critical, historical, poetical, and other works 
in the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Dutch, Oriental, and English languages comprised in 
this collection, with occasional biographical notices, anecdotes, 
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Travels in Greece, accompanied with critical and archeolo- 
gical researches; and illustrated by maps and numerous engra- 
vings of ancient monuments recently discovered. By Dr. P. O. 
BRONSTED. | 

It may possibly be known to many who interest themselves in 
the history, arts, and present condition of Greece, that a society 
of artists and travellers, of whom the author had the honor to be 
one, undertook and executed a series of journeys in European and 
Asiatic Greece; in the course of which they discovered, chiefly’b 
means of excavations, several monuments of Greek art of the 
highest interest, as well as many other remains very important to 
Grecian archeology, and to the elucidation of the manners and 
institutions of this illustrious people. 

The work now announced is intended to render an account of 
the travels which produced these results, and to place them among 
other undertakings of the present age for the increase or improve- 
ment of our knowlege of ancient and modern Greece. 

In a work of this nature, publication by numbers appears to be 
most convenient for the purchaser, for the author, and for the 
artists engaged in the undertaking. Its completion will require 
about eighteen months. . The subscription is opened for eight 
numbers, the last of which will be concluded by a critical review 
of all the travels, or rather of all the scientific inquiries under- 
taken in Greece from Pausanias to the present time. 

The work will be handsomely printed in royal 4to. price 22. 10s. 
each Part—and fifty copies on imperial 4to. with first impressions 
of the Plates, at 4/. 4s, each. 
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_ We shall readily insert Mr. H. L.’s Notes on the Vespe.—- 
We shall also be glad of a List of the Phrases from Livy, with 
- their references. 


Importance of the Greek and Latin Languages in our next. 
Anglo-Saxon Church has been duly received, 


Notice of Peintures Antiques, &c. came too late for our pre- 
sent No. 


Notice of Fasti Hellenici in our next. 

Cambridge Triposes for 1825 also in our next. 

Mr. S. W.’s articles are all destined for our future No, 
Dr. W.’s articles are accepted, 


We have received several {copies of Latin verses, some of 
which we may present to our readers, 


“< The communication betweene the Lord Chauncellour and 
Judge Hales,” which Mr. Dibdin seems to bring forward as a 
tract not known, may be found in Fox’s Book of Martyrs, anno 
1555, February, p. 1392, edit. 1596. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


The PHZAEDO of PLATO; by the Rev. Joun 
Seacer, B. A. Rector of Welch Bicknor. 





Tus is the dialogue so celebrated in all ages as the master- 
piece of human reason exerted in proving the immortality of the 
souly, “ Plato, thou reason’st well,” says Cato, as prompted 
by Addison: but Plato’s famous reasoning on the subject is so” 
little cogent, not to say so sophistical, that, in opposition to its 
effects on Cicero’s' disputant, the presence of the book might 
perbaps be expected to produce more incredulity in an intelligent 
reader than its absence. ‘ So unmoveable is that truth deli- 
vered by the Spirit of Truth, that though the light of Nature 
gave some obscure glimmering, some uncertain hopes, of a future 
state; yet human reason could attain to no clearness, no certain- 
ty about it; but that it was Jesus Curisr alone who had 
brought hfe andimmortatity to light through the Gospel.”* 
The first argument, which is intended to show that the soul 
must live after death, is drawn from analogy. We see, says 





+ Nescio quomodo, dum lego assentior: cum posul librum, et mecum 
ipse de immortalitate animorum ccepi cogitare, asyensio omnis illa elabi- 
tur. Tusc. Disp. }. i, c. 11. 

* Locke, Letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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Socrates, (or rather Plato,) that every thing which has an opposite 
is produced from that opposite. Whatever becomes GREATER, 
for instance, becomes so from LESs, which it must have been 
before it became greater; and vice versa. So, weaker is pro- 
duced from stronger; swifter from slower; worse from better ; 
more Just from more unjust. In the same manner life, having 
an opposite, death, must be produced from that opposite. 

Now it is evident that no proof from analogy can be esta- 
blished on these instances: for the relative terms employed in 
them signify nothing but mere considerations of the mind; no- 
thing that has a positive and substantial existence. And even 
instances more analogous would little avail, unless the law of 
alternation of opposites could be shown to be universal, and the 
series of alternations to be endless, Supposing too that in the 
material world there is a constant circle of decomposition and 
reproduction, yet the reproduction is not identical. When a 
vegetable dies, the very same vegetable is not reproduced. It 
does not follow, therefore, even if we could argue on analogy 
from matter to spirit, that the soul must revive after death. 
And as to the observation, that were there not a continual alter- 
nation, all things would at last be reduced to one state; it may 
be answered, that even were the necessity of an eternal recipro- 
cation of life and death allowed, still there might be no necessity 
that it should continue in the same identical persons. But we 
know, in fact, that one of those two opposites will at last be 
destroyed : which 1s sufficient to invalidate the observation. 

The second argument, which goes to prove that the soul ex- 
isted in some other state before its union with the body, is built 
on the doctrine that learning is merely reminiscence. ‘There _is 
no part of knowlege, says Plato, of which a satisfactory account 
may not, by questions properly proposed, be elicited from one 
who, having never acquired that knowlege in this life, must, of 
course, have acquired it in a former one.! Moreover, all the 
objects of our senses immediately suggest to the mind, and 
bring to its recollection, those specific essences, to which we 
refer them, And as our senses have been in action from our 


« 





* See a specimen of this recollection by interrogation at the end of 
these Observations, p. 218. This opinion of Plato is alluded to by Boe- 
thius in those verses, Quod si Platonis musa personat verum; Quod 
ly DISCIT, IMMemor RECORDATUR: which were egregiously misun- 

erstood by Dr. Johnsen, when he translated them (Rambler, No. 95.) 
Tot) in Platonick ornaments bedeck’d, Inforced we love, unbeeding 
recollect.” 
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very birth, we must have possessed before our birth an acquaint- 
ance with those specific essences or forms, the recollection of 
which, as of things previously known, is produced by the ope- 
ration of our senses. 

But in the first case, the interrogations are in reality the means 
of introducing mew knowlege into the mind; not of awakening 
what lay dormant in it. By them its attention is directed to 
objects, which it had before considered either not at all, or not 
in the same manner: and at every step of the process some ideas 
are presented, of which the agreement or disagreement is per- 
ceived by intuition, as soon as they are contemplated ; until at 
last a certainty of some truth, before unknown, is effected. _ 

The second case supposes Universals to be, not mere words, 
employed as signs, for framing propositions, and carrying on the 
process of reasoning in general speculations, as some of the most 
intelligent philosophers have held them to be; nor general ideas 
formed in the mind by abstraction from particular ones, as the 
Conceptualists imagine; but real, substantial, eternal beings, 
existencies altogether independent of the mind; a supposition 
too absurd for serious confutation. Besides it is not true that 
‘Universals are suggested from the very first exercise of the 
senses. 

By the third argument it is merely shown, that the soul is not 
a kind of harmony resulting from a suitable condition of the 
body, and therefore depending on it for its existence. 

In answer to the fourth argument, that the soul, more resem- 
bling those divine, immortal, intellectual, simple, indissolvable, 
invariable entities, the specific essences (i. e. Universals) will 
probably long survive the body; which, although it bears a 
greater affinity to the human, mortal, sensible, multiform, disso- 
luble, and variable classes of beings partaking of those essences, 
yet subsists for a considerable time after death—it is allowed by 
Cebes that the soul may possibly outlive many bodies: but (he 
remarks) as a weaver, who has outworn a number of vestments 
which he has woven for himself, will perish before the one he 
has on at-his death; so the soul, after outlasting several bodies, 
may at length animate one which shall endure longer than itself. 
Next and last, therefore, comes the main argument, the finishing 
stroke, which silences this and all other objections, and defeats 
all opposition.—No specific essence, either in its separate inde- 
pendent existence, or in its union with a particular of any genus, 
can admit a contrary essence; but will either fly and retreat 
from it, or, if there be no escape, will perish on its arrival, 
Moreover, those specific essences which bring with them other 
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specific essences, their inseparable attendants, cannot receive 
the opposites of the latter accompanying essences; but if they 
cannot be avoided, will perish on their arrival. ‘The triad, or 
number three, for instance, bringing with it invariably the es- 
sence oddness, will never admit the opposite essence evenness. 
Now the soul brings with it fe: it cannot, therefore, admit 
life’s opposite, death. But what admits not death, is immortal ; 
and what is immortal, is imperishable. ‘The soul, therefore, on 
the approach of death, will not perish, but escape ‘from it. 

The amount of this reasoning may, perhaps, according to the 
principles of a sounder philosophy, be thus stated :—Opposite 
universals can never be predicated of each other, or of the same 
thing at the same time. Whiteness can never be called black- 
ness; nor an odd number be called even: therefore a living 
soul, or a soul bringing life to the body, cannot be called dead. 
Again, for the word Life let us substitute the word Existence: 
for immortality supposes eternal existence. Now the soul no 
more necessarily brings existence with it, or is necessarily united 
with existence, than any other thing which exists; and may 
therefore, as well as any thing else, be supposed to admit of the 
opposite, Non-existence; i.e. to perish. But should the argu- 
ment be thought by any one to contain something less verbal 
and unsubstantial, still £ think it must be allowed that it takes 
for granted the very point to be proved—That the soul is inse- 
parably united with life; i.e. that it is immortal. Could this be 
first proved, the present argument would be needless: and with- 
out such a previous proof it is good for nothing. And waving 
all other objections, the conclusion, that the soul must be im- 
mortal because it brings life with it, involves the absurd suppo- 
sition that the soul is an uncreated and independent being : 
otherwise, it could not be denied that its Creator, who bestowed 
its existence, might limit the duration of it. 

This is all that the reason of one of the greatest heathen phi- 
losophers has advanced to prove a truth, of which, by means of 
revelation, even the most ignorant are now assured. But Plato 
may well be excused for not making out what “ neither was 
nor could be made out by natural reason:”* and although the 
dialogue is defective in this point, it possesses however great 
charms; not so great indeed as some other dialogues of Plato, 
but sufficient to make even repeated perusals of it very interest- 
ing and delightful. 





* Locke, Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, 
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The passage from the Meno of Plato (referred to in p. 210), 
in which Socrates interrogates a slave of the sophist Meno, 
for the purpose of showing the latter, that all learning, or 
apparent acquisition of knowlege, is merely reminiscence. 





SocraTes. Tell me, Slave, do you know what a square is? 
thatit is like this? Stave. Ido. Soc. A square then has all 
these lines, being four in number, equal? Su. It has. Soc. 
Has it not these also equal, which pass through the middle? 
Sut. Yes. Soc. Now such a figure may be either larger or 
smaller? Su. Certainly. Soc. If then this side were two feet 
long, and this other also two feet long, how many feet would 
the whole square contain? Consider itin this way: If the figure 
were of two feet on this side, and of one only on this other, 
would it not then contain just two feet? Sx. It would. Soc. 
But since it is of two feet on this side as well as on the other, 
is it not of twice two? SL. Itis. Soc. It contains twice two 
feet then? Sx. Yes. Soc. Now how many are the twice 
two feet? reckon, and tell me. Su. Four, O Socrates. Soc. 
Well then, there might be another square, such as [ now mark 
out, double of the first, and having all its lines equal, as this has? 
Su. Yes. Soc. And how many feet will it contain? St. 
Eight. Soc. Now then try whether you can tell me how long 
each of its sides must be. ‘The line of this first square is two 
feet long; how long then must the line of the double square be? 
Su. The line, Socrates, must plainly be double. Soc. Do 
you observe, Meno, that I teach him none of these things; but 
merely ask him questions about them? And now he thinks he 
knows what line will make a square of eight feet. Is not it so? 
Meno. Itis. Soc. Anddoes he know? Me. No, certainly. 
Soc. But he thinks a line double of that of the other figure will 
make it? Mer. Yes. Soc. Now then mark him remember- 
ing gradually, just as recollection always takes place.—'Tell me, 
Slave; do you say that from the double line the double space 
will be formed? The figure I mean is not to be long on this 
side, and short on the other, but equal on every side, like the 
other figure: and a figure double of the other is one of eight 
feet. See now whether you still think it may be made from 
the double line. Sax. Ido. Soc. This line then is made dou- 
ble of this other, if we add from this end of the other another 
line just as long? Su, Certainly. Soc, From this line, there- 
fore, you say the space of eight square feet will be formed ; 
if four Jines of the same length as this be drawn. SL. Yes. 
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Soc. Let us then draw from it four lines equal to it.—Is not 
this the figure which you say must contain eight square feet? 
St. Yes. Soc. Now are there not in this figure these four 
spaces, each of which is equal to the figure of four square feet? 
Su. There are. Soc. How large is it therefore? is it not four 
times as large? Sv. Itis, certainly. Soc. And is a space four 
times as large as the other double of it? Sx. No, indeed. 
Soc. But how much larger? St. Quadruple. Soc. So that 
from the double line a figure is made, not double, but quadru- 
ple. Su. Itis so. Soc. For four times four are sixteen; are 
they not? Sx. Yes. Soc. But from what line is the space of 
eight square feet made? from this line have we not got a figure 
four times as large as the other of four feet? Sx. We have. 
Soc. But from the half of this line this fourth part of the figure 
of eight square feet? St. Yes. Soc. Well: is not the figure 
of eight feet double of this, and half of this? Sx. Undoubtedly. 
Soc. Will it not then be formed by a line longer than one of 
this length, and shorter than one of this? Sx. It seems to me 
so. Soc. Right: for whatever seems to you, that answer. And 
tell me; is not this line two feet long, and this four? St. Yes. 
Soc. And the line of the figure of eight square feet must be 
longer than this line of two feet, and shorter than this of four? 
Sx. It must. Soc. Try now to tell me how long it must be. 
Su. Three feet. Soc. If it bea line of three feet then, we will 
add to this line half its length, and it will be three feet long: for 
these are two feet, and this is one: and from this point in the 
same manner; these are two feet, and this is one: and so the 
figure you speak of ismade. Su. Itis. Soc. Nowifithas three 
feet on this side, and three feet on this, the whole figure contains 
thrice three square feet? SL. So it appears. Soc. And how 
many feet are thrice three? Sx. Nine. Soc. But how many 
feet was the figure double of the other to contain? Sx. Eight. 
Soc. Neither from the line of three feet, therefore, is the space 
of eight square feet formed. St. It is not, indeed. Soc. Try 
then to tell us correctly from what line it may be made: and if 
you do not like calculating, mark out of what length it must be: 
Sut. Really, Socrates, [ cannot at all tell. 
Soc. Tell me: is not this figure, which we have here, that of 
four square feet? do you perceive? Sxt. Ido. Soc. And we 
might add to that figure this other equal to it? ‘St. Yes. Soc. 
And this third equal to each of these others? Sx. Yes.. Soc. 
And to fili up the whole figure, we might add this one in the 
corner? Sx. Certainly. Soc. Would not these then be four 
equal spaces? Su. Yes. Soc. Now how much larger is this 
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whole figure than this one? Su. Four times. Soc. But we 
wanted it twice as large: do not you remember? St, Yes, 
very well. Soc. Now here is a line, do you observe, passing 
from one of these angles to another, which cuts in two each of 
these spaces. Sut. Yes. Soc. These therefore are four equal 
lines enclosing this space? Su. They are. Soc. Consider now 
of what size this space.is. Sx. I cannot tell. Soc. Of each 
of these spaces, four in number, does not each line cut off the 
half and enclose it in the middle? is it notsof Su. Yes. 
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Soc. And how many spaces of this size are there in this figure? 
Si. Four. Soc. And how many inthis? Su. Two. Soc. 
But four is what of two? Sr. Double. Soc. How many 
square feet then does this figure contain? Su. Eight. Soc. 
From what line? Su. From this. Soc. From the one which 
passes from one corner of the figure of four feet to the other? 
St. Yes. Soc. This line the sophists call the diameter: so 
that, if the name of this be the diameter, from the diameter, as 
you say, O Slave of Meno, the double square will be formed. 
Su. It will, certainly, Socrates. 


I now proceed to offer some remarks on particular passages 
of the dialogue, hoping that some of them may be useful to stu- 
dents who have not been conversant with Plato’s writings. 


T2 rod SiaAdyou mpdowme. 


"Eyyexparns, Paidwoy, ‘AmorrdBupoe, Seonparns, KéBys, Sipplas, 
Koitwy. 6 tov edexa bangers. 


The speakers in this dialogue are in reality only Echecrates 
and Phedo; all that is said by others being merely recited, 
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Py 22. 1. 14, (First Basil edition.) Echecrates. Ts ody dy 
gory aT Te elmev 0 aVIO mpd TOU bavcerou § 5 eel ming ereAsvTa 5 5 

It is necessary to read, Ti ody 84; eorw arta elev 0 cevnp mpd 
T0U Gavarou ; 

The present reading, implying a knowlege that Socrates had 
said something before his death, is quite inconsistent with Eche- 
crates’s declaration (I. 17.), that he had heard no particular what- 
ever about Socrates’ death, except that it was occasioned by 
_ taking the poison: whereas the reading now proposed is merely 
an inquiry whether he had or bad not said any thing before his 
decease. 

P, 22. l. 41. Ouak Oy Tavra ovdey mavu Los EAgEsvOY EloHEs, WS Eixde 
ay bofeve ey elvas mapovTs mevOes. 

maoovTs agrees, not with wevder, but with wor. 

P. 23. 1. 1. Echecrates. Ti 82; ’Apiorimmos xa KrzouBeoros 
mapeyevovto; Phaedo? od dra. év Aivylvn yap edsyovro elvas.— De- 
metr. Phaler. 

De Elocutione :—-6 Aatwy Agictimmoy xa Krs¢uBporoy Aoido- 
enoas Deano, ey Airyivy opoparyourras, Oeder wevou Aangarovs “AGH 
vyoiv, emt morrts npepas, xat a SiamAsvoayras ws Tov eratiipoy xah 
DdgoxcaAoy? xalros ody dAous dimen ovr ces Oraxoo lous oradious Toy 
“Abney TUUTA TMAYTO duaepinony psy 00x Elmrev, AoiWopia yap nv 6 rorvos, 
meeps de mong Tovde Toy Teomoy" *Ecornbets yep 6 Daiday Tous T- 
povTas Sawupares, xo) xaranrebos & EXOT TOY, emavegurniels, el xa} ’Apio- 
TINTS xah Krs6u.Bgoros TAgHo ey, ov Guo: ey Aiyiny yap yoav. 
TAVTE yao Te TPOSipn Lev eM Paciverces TH, ey Alvin yoav xab moAU 
deivoregos 6 Adyos Ooxel, TOU meaymaTos adTOU euhalvovros Td deivoy, 
ody} Tov Agyoyros. P. 165. ed. Oxon. 1676. 

P. 23.1, 24. —auvitpey gi6 Towuroy adrdy (Tob Aumngoi xa} TOU 
70€05) Tas xopugac, xal dic Toure @ av TO erepoy mapayeyras, emra~ 
xodoubes vorepoy xa 74 Erepov. come oby rea AUTO (L0b EOIMEY. emeidy 
vmod Tov deo mod ¥ qv éy TH THXEAEL TO AAyelv, Elxery Sy daiveras eranxo- 
Aoviody TO Hou. 

exelvw Oe dalverca emanoroubouy T. i. Forster. — Perhaps, wong 
ouy xal adore pot eoimev, emeidy, O Und TOU Seopot 7 yy ey TH OXEASL, TO 
Ayely Ebner 8h, delve Ou emaxodouboby TO Hv. 

Peete less Kara Ti 8y ody more 00 dacs Gepirdy elves adrov Eav- 
Toy amoxTivvuvas, wo Xwxpatecs Rousseau, for one, has discussed 
this matter, and with his usual eloquence. Nouvelle Héloise, 
Paste lactic; 21, 22. 

P. 24.1. 5. iows mevTol Senpaoroy co} Paverrou, ei TOUTO pdvoy 
Tay Aw emer oy am hody eoTt, aa ovdemore Tuy del TH avipdre 
women Kal THAAM eoTIV, OTe xal ols BéATiov Tebvavon, 3 tay ois 88 
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Berioy Tebvcaveus, Savporrdy i bows oot elverce el TOUTOIS Tols dev ped 
TOK py, dosoy aUTOUS EauTous e0 molely HAA’ HAAoOY des TED bLEVvEry evegryé- 
THY. 

womep Kal THAAR’ BAN Eotly—. Forster. 

Tuyxaves womep THAAX) * Suicide is not, like other things, 
sometimes good, sometimes evil. 

P..24. 1. 13. Odxovy, iP 0s, reek ov ay, Tay cauToU Tyce cay el 
Th AUTO ExvTd cronrsvyi0b, py onuyvavrds cov, Ors Bours: atts rebva- 
Vas, Karsmochvors ay BOT 5 : 

Rather, ovxouy, 7 8’ 0s, xed ob 

B..25h1221; Ti Oe oH mph aut yy Tis povnrews XT HOW 5 mOTEQOY 
Eumd dsov TO Ooopsce, H OU, gay Ths a0 ey TH CnTnoes xo1yevoy Tupmo.pa 
hae Bary § 3 oloy TO To1dvbe diya. ai pe exes ann beray Tiwva obs Te Hah 
Axor Toi ai pebmois ; 5 te ye Toadre xc of momTat ced iptv bgua- 
Adda, ors our” axovopey anorBes ovdev, oure bpcuey 5 KaIT Ob, el abroes 
Toy meph TO ope aicbyoewy py axpiBeis ciot, pyde oapels, o0AT ye 
ai ak\dkat.—~ The notice we have by our senses of the existing 
of things without us, though it be not altogether so certain as 
our intuitive knowlege, or the deductions of our reason employ- 
ed about the clear abstract ideas of our own minds; yet it is an 
assurance that deserves the name of knowlege.” Locke, Essay 
on H.U.b. iv, ch. 11. “ The first capacity of human intellect 
is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impressions made on it 
either through the senses, by outward objects, or by its own 
operations, when it reflects on them. ‘This is the first step a 
man makes towards the discovery of any thing, and the ground- 
work whereon to build all those notions which ever he shall have 
naturally in this world. All those sublime thoughts which tower 
above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven itself, take their 
rise and footing here.” Locke, Essay on H. U. b. ui, ch. 1. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING THE 
GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. | 





Tus genius of a language consists in its aptness for expressing 
in the most harmonious and laconic manner what other languages 
less happily express.. Hence the Greek and Latin, bejng the 
only two languages which have a standard quantity, are better 
adapted for poetry than all the other languages of the world. 
The Greek, on account of its possessing a melodious mixture 
of vowels and consonants, must have the precedency of every 
other, and is said to be truly like themselves, and in every respect 
conformable to their transcendent and universal genius. During 
the existence of Grecian commonwealths, and as long as they 
maintained their liberty, they were undoubtedly the most exalted 
and heroic confederacy that ever existed. ‘They were (says a 
modern Philologist) the most polite, bravest, and wisest of men. 
In the short space of little more than a century, they became 
such statesmen, warriors, orators, historians, physicians, poets, 
critics, painters, sculptors, architects, and philosophers, that this 
golden period is considered as a providential event in honor of 
human nature, to show to what perfection the human species 
might ascend, It appears that the effulgence of Grecian genius, 
to which this golden period refers, did not break forth till after 
the defeat of Xerxes, when the dread of Persian power was at 
an end, and continued to shine till the time of Alexander the 
Macedonian, after whom it sunk, never to rise again. This 
was the age of the great, the terrible, the striking, and the sub- 
lime, which has never been equalled in any after-age. Where 
matter abounds, words of course follow, and such words too, 
as correspond with the grandeur of the ideas. Whence we find 
that the Greek, from its copiousness and universality, was capa- 
ble of expressing every subject with propriety. Here were 
words and numbers adapted to the humor of an Aristophanes, 
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to the native elegance of a Menander, to the amorous strains of 
a Sappho, to the rural lays of a Theocritus, and to the sublime 
conceptions of a Sophocles anda Homer. The same may be 
observed in prose. Here Isocrates was enabled to display his 
art in all the nice accuracy of periods and counterpoise of dic- 
tion. Here Demosthenes found materials for that nervous com- 
position and puissant eloquence which rushed like a torrent too 
impetuous to be withstood. The same in philosophy. Here 
Aristotle, strict, orderly, and methodical, exhibits the whole of 
his doctrines with such a pregnant brevity, that in every sen- 
tence we seem to reada page. Here Plato, copious, figurative, 
and majestic, intermixing the facetious with the satiric, and en- 
riching his works with tales and fables, and the mystic theology 
of ancient times. The same may be said of Xenophon, the 
model of simplicity itself. And how admirably is all this done 
in Greek! 


Graiis ingenium, Gralis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. 


From the Greeks and their language we will now pass to the 
Romans and their language. ‘The Roman or Latin language 
has been justly considered the basis of a liberal education. For 
skill in the Latin classics not only admits the student into repo- 
sitories of knowlege, without which he would be entirely ex- 
cluded, but also unfolds the structure of many of the modern 
languages, which are clearly derived from it. The fall of the 
Roman empire has produced as much confusion, and perhaps 
more new tongues than the fall of the tower of Babel. It is 
one of the greatest scourges that could have befallen mankind, 
to have multiplied the number of languages. In order to travel 
with ease only through Europe, we are necessitated to learn, at 
least, twenty languages, when the Latin language would have 
answered the purpose of all. For we find from the reign of 
Augustus till the time of Attla, during a period of six centu- 
ries, the Latin language was the sole one spoken from the Eu- 
phrates to Mount Atlas. ‘The laws, under which a hundred 
nations lived, were written in Latin; the Greek then only served 
for amusement—the barbarous jargons of provinces were only 
for the populace. The Latin Janguage ought still to be that of 
all the learned men of Europe.— But it may be asked, what sort 
of people were the Romans? A nation wholly engrossed in wars 
and commotions, some foreign, others domestic, which for 700 
years. entirely occupied their thoughts. Hence we. find that 
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their language was commensurate with their ideas, copious in 
all terms expressive of things political, and well adapted to the 
purposes of history and popular eloquence; but on the whole | 
inferior to the Greek, as appears from their best writers. When 
Cicero betook himself to the study of philosophy, be was com- 
pelled to confess the poverty of his own language with respect 
to philosophical matters; consequently, he borrowed a number 
of terms from the Greek, Lucretius, a sceptical philosopher, 
who florished nearly at the same time, acknowleges. also: the 
difficulty of writing on philosophy, both on account of the defi- 
ciency of the language and novelty of the subject : 


“ Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obscura reperta 
Difficile inlustrare Latinis versibus esse, 
Propter egestatem lingue et rerum novitatem.” 


Thus far premised, on the comparative excellencies of the 
Greek and Latin languages: we shall now endeavor to show the 
importance of acquiring them. ‘There is a certain class of men 
in the world who vilify all that they have not acquired themselves, 
and contend, that to spend five or six years in acquiring the an- 
cient languages, is as much time lost, when, according to them, 
we have translations of every book of merit, of which the an- 
cients can boast, and which even surpass the originals, such 
as they are transmitted to us.—That all the merit of the 
work, and all the gratifications of taste, consist in the style 
and exhibitions of those translations, there can be no doubt: 
but these can be viewed with advantage only in the original 
language. But, if antiquity could boast of no other than 
books of science, then it must be confessed, that the learned 
languages should not have so strong a claim on our atten- 
tion; for science is independent of style, and truths can be 
communicated in one language as well as in another. ‘There 
are many commentators on Euclid: he has most merit who is 
most perspicuous in his demonstrations. Would it not be ridi- 
culous in the extreme, to pretend that it would afford neither 
pleasure nor advantage to view the original pictures of Raphael, 
David, or West, because the most celebrated of them have been 
copied by subordinate painters? It is true, that they have been 
able to displav some of the most prominent features, but they 
could never imitate those masterly touches of the pencil which 
strike so forcibly in the original pictures. If, then, we so highly 
prize originals of the inferior art of painting, and of which no co- 
pies can satisfy our curiosity, have not the onginals of poetry, 
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at least, an equal value? Are there not those happy strokes of 
humor, those delicate turns of fancy and expression, which form 
the character of genius, and defy translations no less than the 
masterly coloring of Raphael defies imitation? 

But a knowlege of the classics is advocated not merely for the 
pleasure which it may give to the student; it is indispensably 
requisite. to every one who wishes to write with accuracy and 
elegance in his own language. So considerable and apparent, 
indeed, is the influence of critical learning on the style of En- 
glish, German, and French authors, that their respective merits 
seem commensurate with their knowlege of the ancients. In 
Germany, Jacobi, Goethe, Weiland, Lassing, and Dr. Huff- 
land, have written admirable specimens of blank verse; but 
these writers previously excelled in composing Latin verses. If 
Addison surpassed his cotemporaries in that beautiful simplicity 
and ease, by which his works will ever continue to charm, it is 
also known, that he previously excelled in his imitations of Virgil 
and Horace. ‘These observations will also apply to the names 
of Milton, Parnell, Pope, Young, and Goldsmith. Dr. John- 
son was, perhaps, ‘the best Latin scholar in his age: this great 
eccentric genius seemed equally formed to terrify vice, when he 
chose to assume the character of the moralist; or delight the 
fancy, when he was inclined to sport with the fictions of | poetry. 
Whence we find that a familiarity with the classics has generally 
accompanied distinguished excellence in literary compositions, 
Ought we not to adopt the same means, in order to gain the 
same end? All this becomes more obvious, when we consider, 
that the philosophy of grammar cannot be acquired by a survey 
of one language only. In order to establish general principles, 
it is necessary that they be proved by an application to different 
objects. : 

Those who have been esteemed the most learned grammarians, 
are those who have with the greatest care investigated the prin 
ciples of ancient languages. We shall only mention, Eichorn 
and Klopstock for the German; Mons. and Mde. Dacier, and 
Chambaud, for the French; Mr. Harris, Horne ‘Tooke, and 
Lindley Murray, for the English. Horne Tooke thought it ex- 
pedient to penetrate into the recesses of the Saxon and Norman 
dialects, in order to discover the rudiments of the English lan- 
guage. Few and slow, indeed, would have been the improve- 
ments of German, English, and French literature, had not our 
first authors governed themselves by the finished examples of 
the ancients. ‘The efforts of ingenuity, in the progress even of 
mechanical inventions, are comparatively ineffectual, unless a 
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model be first presented for imitation. It is easy to imitate, 
but difficult to discover, For example: when the Romans 
first invaded Greece, their arts were rude, and their language 
equally uncultivated; but Athens and Corinth furnishing models 
of sculpture and architecture, the temples and statues of Rome 
soon rivalled those of Greece. ‘They were also presented with 
admirable specimens of poetry, and Virgil and Horace soon 
learned to echo the strains of Homer and Pindar, 

But to view with advantage the beneficial influence which the 
study of the classics has on style, let us advert only to the first- 
rate English authors: they have published their elaborate works 
in the Latin. In the style of Hooker, Milton, Gregory, and Sir 
_ Isaac Newton, we discover, by the choice of their words, ar- 
rangement of their sentences, and selection of their phrases, the 
strictest imitation of the ancients. 

To be competently skilled in ancient learning (says Mr. 
Harris) is by no means a work of such insuperable difficulty as 
is generally imagined: the very progress itself is attended with 
delight, and resembles:a journey through some pleasant country, 
in which every mile we advance new charms arise. The same 
application, the same quantity of habit, will make a scholar, as 
a gamester, or any other character equally illiberal and low. In 
truth (continues he), every man’s understanding, when ripened 
aud matured, is a composite of natural capacity and of super- 
induced habit. Hence the greatest men will necessarily be 
those who possess the best capacities, cultivated by the best 
habits. Hence also moderate capacities, when adorned with 
valuable science, will far transcend others naturally more acute, 
when either neglected or applied to low and base purposes. 
Our learned author concludes his treatise on Universal Gram- 
mar by recommending to all who have a relish for Letters, to 
inspect the finished models of Grecian literature, and not to 
squander away those precious hours, which they cannot recall, 
on the fungous growth of novels, in which, it 1s to be feared, 
they rarely find any rational pleasure, and more rarely still, any 
solid improvement. 


Edinburgh, 1824. 


HADES—the Condition of the SOUL immediately 
after Death, and on Spirits and Supernatural Inter- 
positions. 





Parr II.—[Concluded from No. LXI.] 


Tue next interposition of Providence which I shall give, is that 
which compelled Alypius, the friend of the apostate Julian, and to 
whom that emperor intrusted the fulfilment of his favorite project 
of rebuilding the Temple of Jerusalem, to relinquish the work. 
The account given by Ammianus Marcellinus, an enemy to the 
Christian faith, is as follows: ‘‘ When, therefore, this Alypius had 
set himself to the vigorous execution of his charge, in which he 
had all the assistance that the governor of the province could afford 
him, horrible balls of fire breaking out near the foundation, with 
frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to 
time inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen; and the 
victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately and reso- 
lutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, Alypius thought 
best to give over the enterprise.” Warburton, in perhaps the 
most useful, the most interesting, and most eloquent of his works, 
his discourse on this earthquake and fiery eruption which defeated 
that emperor’s attempt to rebuild the Temple, after exposing the 
sophistry, mis-statements, and evasions of the enemies of the Chris- 
tian faith, and after having drained every source of ancient learning 
on this magnificent subject, thus powerfully winds up his conclu- 
sion: ‘* But it is now time to turn to our mathematician, and to 
request him to prepare his tables of calculation, if for no other pur- 
pose than to gratify our curiosity in the doctrine of chances. When 
he is ready, let us know how many millions to one are the odds 
against a natural eruption’s securing the honor of the Christian re- 
ligion, at that very important juncture when God’s omnipotence 
was thus openly defied; and not by this or that crack-brained 
atheist, but by all the powers of the world combined against it. 
Let him add these other circumstances, that the mountain of the 
temple was, both from its frame and situation, most unlikely to be 
the scene of a physical eruption ; and that this eruption was con- 
fined, contrary to its usual nature, to that very spot of ground: 
and then see how these will increase the odds. But his task is but 
begun; he must reckon another circumstance, the fire’s obstinately 
breaking out by fits, as often as they attempted to proceed ; and 
its total extinction on their giving up the enterprise: let him, I 
say, add this to the account, and see how it will then stand. To 
these, too, he must join the phenomena of the cross in ~the air, 
and on the garments, which will open a new career to his calcula- 
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tions: and farther to inflame the reckoning, he may take notice, 
that history speaks but of one other commotion confined to the 
entrails of this hill, which likewise happened at a very critical 
juncture—the crucifixion of our Lord; when the veil of the Tem- 
ple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom, and the earth 
did quake, and the rocks rent. Lastly, he may reflect, if he pleases, 
that all these odds lie on the side of a divine interposition to hinder 
an attempt, which a space of fourteen hundred years hath never 
seen revived; though the project itself (the restoration of one of 
the most celebrated temples in the world) is in its nature most 
alluring to superstition ; and though the long imbecilities of reli- 
gion and government, in the various revolutions there undergone, 
have afforded ample opportunity to a rich and crafty people to 
effect what was the only means of wiping out their opprobrium, 
and redeeming them from universal contempt.” 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that in addition to this mas- 
terly, eloquent, and convincing summary of the proofs of the cre- 
dibility of this divine interposition, the four irrefutable marks of 
truth can be applied to it: that it happened publicly in the pre- 
sence of witnesses—that men’s outward senses could judge of it— 
that a record was made of the fact—and that it commenced at the 
time of the fact. The means too were worthy of the end; and it 
has no intermixture of trifling circumstances, or of mere individual 
benefit. 

More occurrences of this nature could be enumerated ; but we 
must hasten to a conclusion, and now offer some of a more recent 
date, and which have not for their object the same great ends. 

The pious and learned Dr. Doddridge gives a very guarded and 
curious account of a vision seen by Colonel Gardiner, who fell so 
gallantly at the battle of Preston Pans. The circumstance is well 
known, and has gained credence with a great number of persons ; 
and, indeed, it would be difficult to shake the evidence on which it 
rests. To that evidence the following may be added :—Previous 
to the time in which Colonel Gardiner saw this vision, he was a 
man deeply immersed in sin: after he had seen it, he left his evil 
courses in great liorror of mind, and became a pattern of virtue and 
piety. If he brought forth the fruits of the spirit, it must have 
been from a lively faith in Christ, which could have been derived 
only from the influence of the Holy Spirit: therefore, whatever 
were the means by which this change was wrought, those means 
must have been used by a Divine Power. The affirmations and 
correspondent conduct of Col. Gardiner will not allow us to 
doubt his veracity. The account given by Dr. Doddridge is: 
“* He thought he saw an unusual blaze of light fall on the book 
while he was reading, which he at first imagined might happen by 
some accident in the candle; but lifting up his eyes, he appre- 
hended, to his extreme amazement, that there was before him, as it 
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were suspended in the air, a visible representation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the Cross, surrounded on all sides with a glory; 
and was impressed, as if a voice, or something equivalent to a 
voice, had come to him, to this effect, (for he was not confident 
as to the very words): ‘Oh sinner, did I suffer this for thee, and 
are these the returns?) But whether this were an audible voice, 
or only a strong impression on his mind equally striking, he did 
not seem very confident; though to the best of my remembrance, 
he rather judged it to be the former.” In the instances producec, 
the supernatural interpositions have not been relations of indivi. 
dual apparitions who had previously existed in this world, and 
re-appeared with forms by which those who were acquainted wit): 
them during life knew them again. Dr. Ferriar has certainly pro- 
duced many indisputable instances of persons ‘believing they bot!: 
saw and conversed with apparitions, who were afflicted either witli 
some physical derangement of their systems, or labored undex 
-some mental delusions. It has appeared to me, that his theory 
would have been much strengthened by an examination into the 
habits of those mystics who have related their intercourse with the 
sainted Spirits of those whe had been confessors and martyrs in 
the times of persecution. There are, however, one or two iu- 
stances for which in my opinion he does not satisfactorily account. 
The want of some worthy end for the deviation from the genera! 
laws of nature, may perhaps be sufficient to invalidate the declared 
authenticity of any supernatural apparition. Whether that which 
I am now going to quote from Dy. Ferriar’s work is one without 
a sufficiently important end, the reader must determine for himse!/. 
‘*Ficinus and Michael Mercato, illustrious friends, after a long 
discourse on the nature of the soul, had agreed that, whoever of 
the two should die first, should, if possible, appear to his surviving 
friend, and inform him of his condition in the other world. A 
short time afterwards, says Baronius, it happened, that while 
Michael Mercato the elder was studying philosophy, early in the 
morning, he suddenly heard the noise of a horse galloping in the 
street, which stopped at his door, and the voice of his friend Fict- 
nus was heard, exclaiming, ‘O Michael ! O Michael! those things 
are true.’ Astonished at this address, Mercato rose and looked 
out of the window, where he saw the back of his friend drest in 
white, galloping off on a white horse. He called after him, and 
followed him with his eyes, till the appearance vanished. Upon 
enquiry, he Jearned that Ficinus had died at Florence at the very 
time when this vision was presented to Mercato at a considerable 
distance. Many attempts have been made to discredit this story ; 
but I think the evidence has never been shaken. I entertain no 
doubt, that Mercato had seen what he described ; in following the 
reveries of Plato, the idea of his friend and their compact had 
been revived, and had produced a spectral impression, during the 
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solitude and awful silence of the early hours of study.” That a 
spectral impression should have been produced at the precise 
time of his friend’s death, is highly improbable; it must also be 
remembered that the approach of the apparition was announced 
by the loud clatter of a galloping steed, that the steed stopped, 
and he heard the voice of his friend, and saw lis form, Not 
during the night, not in a situation in which gloomy ideas could 
have been excited by scenery, not during sickness, but in the 
morning, while studying. The evidence of the authenticity Dr. 
Ferriar thinks complete. Of its credibility each may form his own 
conclusions. 

I shall conclude this essay with the following curious statement. 
‘Sir John Burroughes, being sent envoy to the Emperor by King 
Charles J., did take his eldest son Caisho Burroughes along with 
lim, and taking his journey through Italy, left his son at Florence 
to learn the language; where he, having an intrigue with a beauti- 
ful courtesan (mistress to the Grand Duke), their familiarity be- 
caine so public, that it came to the Duke’s ear, who took a resoiu- 
tion to have him murdered ;: but Caisho having bad timely notice 
of the Duke’s design by some of the English there, immediately 
left the city without acquainting his mistress with it, and came to 
England ; whereupon the Duke, being disappointed of his revenge, 
fell upon his mistress with most reproachful language: she, on the 
other side, resenting the sudden departure of her gallant, of 
whom she was most passionately enamoured, killed herself. 
At the same moment she expired, she did appear to Caisho at his 
lodgings in London: Colonel Remes was then in bed with him, 
who saw her as well as he; giving him an account of her resent- 
ments of his ingratitude to her in leaving her so suddenly, and ex- 
posing her to the fury of the Duke, not omitting her own tragical 
exit; adding withal, that he should be slain in a duel, which ac- 
cordingly happened ; and thus she appeared to him frequently, 
even when his younger brother (who afterwards was Sir John) was 
in bed with him, As often as she did appear, he would cry out 
with great shrieking, and trembling of his body, as anguish of 
mind, saying, ‘O God! here she comes, she comes,’ and at this 
rate she appeared till he was killed: she appeared to him the 
morning before he was killed. Some of my acquaintance have told 
me, that he was one of the most beautiful men in Eugland, and very 
valiant, but proud and blood-thirsty. The story was so common, 
that King Charles I. sent for Caisho Burroughes’ father, whom he 
examined as to the truth of the matter; who did, together with 
Colonel Remes, aver the matter of fact to be true, so thatthe 
King thought it worth his while to send to Florence to enquire at 
what time this unhappy lady killed herself: it was found to be the 
same minute that she first appeared to Caisho, being a-bed with 
Colonel Remes. This relation I had from my worthy friend Mr. 
Morson, who had it from Sir John’s own mouth, brother of Caisho: 
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he had also the same account from his own father, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with old Sir John Burroughes and both his 
sons, and says, as often as Caisho related this, he wept bitterly.” 

From what has been advanced, it is presumed that the possibi- 
lity exists of apparitions of the departed appearing to man, since 
for especial purposes some are related to have been sent. It may 
be added, that, where the end is worthy of such deviation from 
the laws of nature, and the authenticity of the circumstance well 
supported, the probabilities are in favor of the belief, that the 
spirits of the dead, united to a form similar to that which they 
possessed during life, have appeared to man. Perhaps the 
superficial sketch given in this essay, may elicit from some abler 
pen more profound remarks on a subject so universally interesting. 


N. O. 
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SUBJECTS FOR THEMES. 
85. Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene preparatum 
Pectus. 
86, Quid brevi fortes jaculemur evo 
Multa? 
87. Nihil estab omni 
Parte beatum. . 
88. Post equitem sedet atra cura. 
89, Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. 
90. Vis consilf expers mole ruit sua: 
Vim temperatam Dii quoque provehunt 
In majus. 
91. Crescentem sequitur cura pecuniam, 
92. Bene est, cul Deus obtulit 
Parca, quod satis est, manu. 
93. Eradenda cupidinis 
Pravi sunt elementa. 
94. Quod adest, memento 
Componere equus. 
95. I}le potens sui 
Letusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse, Vix. 
96. Recti cultus pectora roborant, 
97. Quis scit an adjiciant hodierne crastina summe 
Tempora Dii Superi? 
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Paulum sepulte distat inertie 
Celata virtus, 
Fortuna non mutat genus, 


SUBJECTS FOR DECLAMATIONS IN ENGLISH. 


Is England more indebted for her greatness to her constitution or 
to the disposition of the people? 

Was Charles Ist justifiable in not acceding to the proposition 
of Parliament immediately before the civil war? 

Was King James justifiable in ordering the execution of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ? 

Did the Feudal system conduce to the interests of society? 

Could the British Constitution be considered as free before the 
Revolution? 

Whether was the reign of Alfred or that of Edward the Third the 
most glorious ? 


. Was the introduction of the arts and sciences into Britain by 


Agricola a compensation for the loss of its liberty? 

Do the character and conduct of Hampden deserve the applause of 
posterity ¢ 

Was Charles the First justifiable in signing the death-warrant of 
the Earl of Strafford? 

Is the British government as favorable to eloquence as the ancient 
republics of Greece and Rome? 

Did the Barons compel King John to sign Magna Charta for the 
public good, or from interested motives? 

Was Cromwell actuated by ambition, or by the love of his 
country? ; 

Was the conduct of the Earl of Warwick in the civil wars jus- 
tifiable ? 

Was it politic in Edward the First to destroy the Welch Bards? 

Do tne Crusades deserve the admiration of posterity ? 

Could political considerations justify the conduct of James 
Vith of Scotland in stifling his resentment for his mother’s 
death? 

Was William the Third prompted by ambitious motives, or by the 
invitation of the People of England, to ascend the English 
throne? 

Whether was the reign of Edward the Third or that of Elizabeth 
the most glorious? 


. Was the conduct of England justinable in remaining passive spec- 


tators of the dismemberment of Poland? 


. Has the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 


Hope proved beneficial to the interests of mankind? 


. Was James IInd justly expelled from the English throne? 

. Is colonisation advantageous or prejudicial to the mother country? 
. Is the conduct of Mary Queen of Scots deserving of censure? 

. Was the usurpation of the Protectorate by the Duke of Somerset 


beneficial to the interests of England? 


. Is the liberty of the English Constitution to be ascribed to the 


wisdom of our ancestors, or to fortuitous events? 


. Whether were the merits or demerits of Cardinal Wolsey’s puli- 


tical conduct the greater? 
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Whether has Scotland or England derived greater advantage from 
the Union? 

Was the Roman conquest beneficial to Britain? 

Did the.misfortunes of Charles the First proceed from the errors 
of his government, or from the temper of the times? 

Whether have the discoveries of Newton or Columbus contributed 
most to the benefit of mankind? 

Whether does learning or commerce produce happier effects on 
the civilisation of a country? 

Was the Norman conquest beneficial to England? 

Is the liberty of the subject better secured by an elective or by an 
hereditary monarchy? 

Was Elizabeth justified in her conduct to Mary-Queen of Scots? 

Was the monastic system beneficial to the interests of Science ? 

Was Sir Matthew Hall justified in taking office under Oliver 
Cromwell? 


57. Was Edward IInd justified in continuing the war with Scot- 
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land after his father’s death ? 

Was the invasion of Scotland by Edward the First justifiable? 

Have the poets or prose writers of England conferred greater be- 
nefits on their country ? 

Is the punishment of death, except in cases of murder, consonant 
with the demands of justice? 

Were the institutions of chivalry beneficial to mankind ? 

Whether did the Reformation or the Revolution of 1688 tend 
more to promote the interests and glory of Great Britain? 

Was the resignation of Charles’ Vth to be commended as a 
measure of sound policy ? 

Is the progress of the fine arts dependent upon particular forms of 
government? 

Does any advantage arise to nations from war? 

Have the virtues of the ancient Romans been over-rated? 

Had the Druids made any considerable advances in science? 

Was Henry VIU[Ith justifiable in putting Sir Thomas More to 
death? 

Whether was Mahomet an imposior, or an enthusiast ? 

Is the political conduct of John Milton defensible? 

Would uninterrupted peace be favorable to the prosperity of a ci- 
vilised people ? 

Did Henry VII. act improperly in passing a law to empower the 
Barons to sell their entailed estates ? 

Has the stage been productive of more benefit or prejudice to so- 
Giety?: 

Has Spanish America been ultimately beneficial to the niotier 
country? 

Whether did Buonaparte or Oliver Cromwell render greater services 
to their respective countries? 

Would Cicero have been admired as an orator in the British 
Senate? 

Was Louis XIV. justified in revoking the edict of Nantz? 

Could the Athenians have been ultimately victorious in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, if they had not sent the expedition to Sicily? 

Was Queen Mary’s conduct justifiable in deserting her father 
King James 2nd? 
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Was Henry the 8th’s conduct. at the Reformation the result of a 
desire to promote true religion? 

Would it have been advantageous to Britain if Harold had gained 
the battle of Hastings? mie 

Would our liberties now have been materially affected, if King 
John had never signed Magna Charta? 

Was the House of Commons justified in expelling Mr. Wilkes in 
the year 1771? 

Was Thomas a Becket actuated by right motives in his opposition 
to Henry 2nd? 

Are the Papists justly chargeable with setting fire to London in 
1666? 

What period in English history deserves to ~-be called the Au- 
gustan age of literature? 

Whether was Milton or Homer the greater poet? 

Did the reign of Richard the First benefit his country ? 

Does John Hampden deserve the praise of having acted entirely 
from patriotic motives? 

Does the establishment of learned associations add materially to 
the stock of human learning ? 

Is the poetical genius greatly benefited by extensive reading? 

Ts the retention of our possessions in the East Indies desirable to 
this country? 

Whether is Great Britain indebted for her security to her insular 
situation, or to the vigor of her laws? 

Whether is a democracy or an aristocracy ultimately more dan- 
gerous to real liberty? 

Is the establishment of a censorship of the press a desirable object 
in any country? 

Was Great Britain justifiable in declaring war against her Ame- 
rican colonies? 

Whether was Hannibal or Julius Cesar the greater commander ? 

Was the French Revolution brought about by inflammatory pub- 
lications, or by the corruptions of the existing government? 
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Anne Romana respublica civium an suis vitiis eversa fuit ? 
Anne imperil sedes a Roma ad Byzantium recte fuit translata ? 
Anne Atheniensibus profuit ostracismus ? 

Anne Cyrus justum bellum fratri intulit ? 

Utrum bene an male de patria sua meritus est Alcibiades ? 


. Uter majori admiratione dignus est, Julius an Augustus ? 


Evasissetne victor Alexander, si Italiam aggressus esset? 

Quis majori est fide dignus, Livius an Herodotus ? 

Anne dignus est Camillus qui conditor Rome secundus appel- 
letur? 

Laudandusne est Curtius, qui seipse in voraginem projecerit? ~ 

Potuitne Regulus ad Carthaginem non reverti? 

Mariusne fuit Rome vere amicus ? f 

Anne Demosthenes, amore patrie solo perculsus, adversarium 
Philippo sese professus est ? 


Utrum Socratem melius ex Platonicis an ex Xenophonteis libris 
cognoscimus? 
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Profuissetne Romanis, si Pompeius in prelio Pharsalico victor 
evasisset? 


Quis majori dignior est laude in carmine Bucolico, Virgilius an 
Theocritus ? 

Potuitne totam Italiam Hannibal superare, si copias petenti mi- 
sisset Carthago ? 

Quis majora in patriam mala intulit, Sylla an Julius Cesar ? 

Profuissetne Romanis Lex Agragria lata? 


Anne Romulus an Numa majorum beneficiorum in Rumanos 
auctores fuerunt? 


Fidesne Punica Carthaginiensibus jure exprobratur? 
Anne Themistocles jure ostracismo damnatus est? 


Si nunquam extitisset Alexander, duraturumne esset imperium 
Persicum? 


Chorumne in Greca tragcedia retinere necesse erat ? 


Rectene judicaverunt Athenienses, presertim Aristophanes, de 
Euripide? 


Historicine an poéta Romani magis claruerunt? 
Debuitne Brutus Julium Czsarem interficere ? 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


On the advantages of an Academical education. 


. On the necessity of carrying good resolutions into effect. 

. On the dangers connected with prosperity. 

. Nitimur in vetitum: semper cupimusque negata. 

- On the sin of what are called ‘“‘ White Lies.” 

. On the origin of language. 

- On friendship. 

. On the progress and decline of commercial nations. 

. On the effects of the Olympic games in Greece. | 

. On the different provinces of honesty and what is fashionably 


called honor. 


. On the propensity to, and folly of, avarice in old age. 
. On the influence of eloquence in a government. 

. On the art of killing time. 

. Oo the influence of evil example. 


On the effects produced by the shows of gladiators on the Roman 
character. 
/Equum est 
Peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus. 


. On the influence of poetry to civilise mankind. 
. On the comparative excellencies of ancient and modern tragedy. 
. Oa the origin, progress, and advantages of the Greek chorus. 


On truth. “y 
On the advantages of early piety. 
On the value of an honest man. 


. On the origin and effects of sculpture. 


On the propriety of adorning life, and serving society by laudable 
exertion. | 

On the importance of virtue in.a friend. 

On the folly and wickedness of war. 

On goodness of heart. 

On the obligations which learning owes to the Christian Religion, 
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61. On the importance of governing the temper. 
62. On the advantages derivable from national] adversity. 
63. On the extent of Shakespeare’s learning. 


SUBJECTS FOR VERSES. 


31. Ovidius in Ponto. 

32, Athenze liberate. 

33, Mors Alexandrt. 

34. Mors Julii Cesaris. 

35. Maura servitus. 

36. Laus ruris. 

37. In Lesbiam pulcherrimam. 

38. Nenia in Dominum Byron. 

39. Carmine Di Superi placantur, carmine Manes. 

40. Pompeiorum ruine reperte. 

41. Illi robur et es triplex 
Circa pectus erat qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus. 

42. Laus Astronomia. 

43. Carthago deleta. 

44, Gralis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui. 

45, Herculanei prostrati reliquiz. 

46. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

47. Finibus expulsum patriis. 

48. Juvenum cure. 

49, Commercii laudes. 

50. Mors Nelson. 
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in Canon xxx of the Church of England, respecting the sign of 
the cross in baptism, we are expressly assured that, “so far was 
it from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and reject 
the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any such like 
Churches, in all things which they held and practised, that, as 
the Apology of the Church of England (written by Bishop 
Sewel) confesseth, it doth with reverence retain those ceremo- 
nies which do neither endamage the Church of God, nor offend 
the minds of sober men; and only departed from them in those 
particular points wherein they were fallen both from themselves 
in their ancient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches 
which were their founders.” 
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‘This Canon relates particularly to baptism ; and it may fairly 
be inferred from it that our wise reformers, instead of wishing 
to introduce their own inventions into the worship of God, in- 
quired most diligently for the pattern of the Primitive Temple, 
which temple had been profaned, if not destroyed, by a 
second Babylon. Accordingly when the decree, as it were, 
went forth to restore and build the primitive church,—of which 
itis expressly foretold that it should continue pure till some 
should fall off from the faith,—(1 Tim. iv. 1.) they inquired 
most carefully into the primitive forms and ceremonies, and 
adopted them in preference to all others. And perhaps if we 
were to single out an individual who may be considered as 
having built up by the plummet, (to carry on the allusion to 
Joshua and Zerubabel,) and laid the last stone of our reformed 
Church, more eminently than any one else, it would be the 
author of the Apology for the Church of England, to whom our 
Canon refers us. And yet Bishop Jewel’s Defence of his Apo- 
logy, an acknowleged document of the Church of England, is 
out of print! O tempora, O mores! 

But to proceed to the point,—which is to show that our re- 
formers did positively adopt the forms of the Primitive Church, 
_and those of the Anglo-Saxon Church in particular,—I appeal 
to Abp. Parker’s life, and sentiments respecting the impor- 
tance of acquainting ourselves with the Anglo-Saxon language. 

This were enough to incline us to believe that one of our 
reformers, at least, studied the history and doctrines and forms 
of the primitive Church of England, with a view to the work of 
reformation, I would add, that though Hooker and Joseph 
Mede wrote after the reformation was completed, they both 
conducted the general 1 inquiry into the duration, doctrine, and 
discipline of the primitive Church generally, under the same 
conviction that the first ‘Temple was to be the pattern of the 
second, Comp. Dan. ix. 25. and Rev. xi, 1, 2. as explained by 
Joseph Mede p. 587. 

But to return to the Canon which relates especially to bap- 
tism, my particular intention is to show that the ceremony of 
baptism observed by the Anglo-Saxon Church, is the ground- 
work of the ceremony according to the present Church of Eng- 
land, in confirmation of the ceneral position of the Canon, 
that no innovation had been intended. 

The following extract is from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
of the Church of England, printed at Cambridge, 1643; in 
which work the editor introduces several quotations from the 
Saxon Homilies, or Catholic sermons before the ancient Church 
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of England. The subjoined extract from the said Homilies is 
found in p. 180 of the fore-mentioned work. It seems to be 
addressed to a person examined in his faith, and found ignorant. 


Nos memores simus, quid Deo in baptismo nostro simus polli- 
citi: nunc ais, Quid sum pollicitus dum puer essem et non possem 
loqui? Legimus in antiquis constitutionibus, Doctores sanctos, 
fidem veram hominibus, qui ad Christianitatem convertebantur, 
tradidisse: illos autem sciscitabantur, Diabolo renuncient necne, 
inque Deum credant ? promiserant se ita facturos ; erantque, pro- 
misso hoc [preeeunte,] sacro fonte baptizati. Infantem puerum per 
fidem patris matrisque baptizabant: patrinus autem pro puero 
responsor fuit: apud Deum quoque adstipulatus, illum Christiani- 
tatem eam, juxta institutionem Dei, retenturum: quoniam hoc 
dictum valde terribile est quod Christus protulit ; Neminem, scili- 
cet, minus baptizatum eternam vitam ingressurum.—lInfans ne- 
scius, in baptismo, per fidem patris matrisque, perque patrini adsti- 
pulationem salvatur. Presbyter puerum rogans, ait; Renuncias 
Diabolo necne? tum respondet Patrinus, pueri verbis usus, in- 
quiens; Ego renuncio Diabolo. Tum rogat denuo, Renunciasne 
omnibus operibus ejus ? ait, Renuncio. Rogattertio; Renunciasne 
pompis ejus omnibus? ait, Renuncio. Tunc tribus his responsis, 
Diabolo omnibusque flagitiis suis renunciavit. Tum rogat porro; 
Credis in sanctam Trinitatem necne, veramque unitatem? Re- 
spondet, Credo. Dei Minister etiam adhuc sciscitatur; Credis tu 
resurrecturos omnes nos cum corporibus nostris in Die judicii, 
Christo occursuros, ibique quemvis operum suorum mercedem 
reportaturum sicuti antea in vita promeruit? Respondet, Credo. 

Hine Saeerdos cum hac fide puerum baptizat. Adolescit et, 
provectior fit, nec hujus fidei quid novit! Magni ergo cujusque. 
interest a Doctore suo discere, ut Christianitatem suam cum vera 
fide custodiat, et a Diabolo infernoque supplicio declinet, vitam- 
que eternam, eeternumgue gaudium cum Deo consequi possit.” 


The observations of the editor on this extract deserve to be 
added : 


Nulla hic de exorcismo, nulla de oleo, &c. mentio fit. Signum 
Crucis (verum ut fatear) hic quoque omissum cernitur : talis libertas 
(modo doctrina Crucis servetur integra) Ecclesia relinquitur. Ut 
sint aliqui qui puerulos ad Christum ducerent, ipse Christus sug- 
gerit. Hos ut Patrinos, Sax. Patres in Deo, nuncupemus, nihil 
superstitionis arguit, modo Patrum in Deo, quod promittant, partes 
egerint; curando scilicet ut Symbolum, Orationem Dominicam, 
Decalogum, &c. infantes perdiscant. Atque his sponsoribus Patri- 
nis, minister adjutus, infantes, ob tenellam etatulam, doctrine in- 


eapaces, cum adoleverint, docere satagit. Nam et hoc Christus 
monuit, ITE ET DOCETE, baptizantes &c. 
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The foregoing extract is printed both in Saxon and in 
Latin; and [ presume it will appear self-evident, from the 
perusal of it, that the form of baptism delivered by the first 
preachers of the Gospel, to their successors in this island, was 
both preserved and observed by the Anglo-Saxon Church ; and 
restored at the Reformation, as the basis of the form of our most 
judicious Church :—a reformed Church which is distinguished 
by two special characters ; the one, a simple intention to restore 
that which was in the beginning, before the Church had swerved 
from the original pattern ; and the other, an intention to express 
doctrines hard to be understood, as nearly as possible in the 
very words of scripture, without addition or diminution, On 
these two accounts especially the Church of England might 
seem the best constituted Church in the world; and happy 
indeed shall we be, if, while we feel this her superiority, and 
maintain it, we feel also from our hearts the charity of a Burnett 
and a Horsley towards those who differ from us in non-essen- 
tials. For the maxim of every true Christian ought to be: In 
necessarits unitas, in non necessariis Libertas, in omnibus caritas. 





NOTICE OF 


PEINTURES ANTIQUES de VASES GRECS, 
de la collection de Sir. JoHN CoGuity, Bart. 
publiées par JAMES MILLINGEN, de la Société des 
Antiquares de Londres, et de l Académie Archéolo- 
gique de Rome-—Large folio: Rome, 1817. 





Wirn our opinion of the learning, taste, and ingenuity evinced 
by Mr. Millingen in two very valuable works, the readers of this 
Journal are already well acquainted, (see No. tv. p. 144. No, 
LVI, p. 118.); and that high opinion is confirmed by the splendid 
volume now before us, which describes and illustrates many in- 
teresting remnants of Classical Antiquity. [tappearsfrom the Avis 
de I’ Editeur, that M. de Lalo, treasurer to the late Queen of Na- 
ples, had, during a long residence in that country, formed a magnifi- 
cent collection of Greek painted vases, which, onhis death, became 
the property of M. le Chevalier de Rossi; and this accomplished 
antiquary caused the most curious or remarkable to be engraved 
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on thirty-nine plates, with considerable accuracy.—The collec- 
tion, having passed into the hands of Sir John Coghill, was 
auginented by the purchase of many precious vases, among 
others those of M. Bonnet, and thirteen new plates have been 
added to the thirty-nine above mentioned.—-The volume now 
under consideration exhibits those fifty-two engravings, placed 
together at the end; forty-eight pages of letter-press contain the 
explanationsof them; andtwenty introductory pages comprisethe 
** Avis de I’Editeur,” and three very interesting letters from the 
Chevalier Jean Gherardo de Rossi to Mr. Millingen, originally 
written in Italian, but here given in French. ‘The first, (dated 
Rome, 10th March, 1816,) offers many curious observations on 
the ancient art of pottery, and the fabrication of vases: M. 
Rossi believes that the artist having formed his work of clay 
properly moistened and prepared, caused it to be perfectly dried, 
and that in a dry state it passed into the painter’s hands. On 
examination of those vases it will be found, says he, that the 
painter scratched or engraved his first sketch of figures with a 
metal point which produced on the dry clay a slight trace or 
furrow, without any rising or relief on the edges, and some- 
what shining, from the impression of the point; a circumstance 
which could not have existed if the work had been made on soft 
or moist clay. In some few vases, however, M. Rossi allows, 
the outlines appear to have been traced with a color slightly 
different from that of the clay.—It seems that the painter seldom 
deviated from the outlines thus traced with the point; a proof, 
says M. Rossi, that the pictures on vases were always coples, 
and never the original works of those who executed them.—In 
the second letter, (from Rome, March 31st, 1816,) he continues 
his remarks on the pictures which vases exhibit, and which he 
attributes to artists neither of the highest nor the lowest rank, but 
capable of imitating, though in the principal parts only of 
figures, the beauties of their originals, executing in a negligent 
style the mferior or accessory parts. If it be asked, whence did 
those painters derive their designs? M. Rossi answers, from 
the sculptured marbles of Greece—or from impressions of them 
- taken in ¢erra cotta, which the artist could obtain without the 
trouble of actually visiting the marbles themselves : his reasons 
for entertaining this opinion conclude the second letter.—In 
the third, (dated Rome, April 15th, 1816,) he particularly notices 
those vases generally called, but improperly, Sicilian,—which 
exhibit figures raised or relieved on the ground of clay by means 
of a dark or black color, a style of painting which seems to imi- 
tate shadows on a wall; whence many antiguaries have inferred 
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the extreme antiquity of these vases, supporting their opinion 
by the barbarous designs, the disproportions of figures, and 
strange deformities, which, according to them, announce that art 
what still in its infancy. M. Rossi, though he allows that this style 
of painting may in the beginning have been derived from an 
imitation of shadow, is not willing to believe that the vases 
generally called Sicilian are more ancient than those before 
noticed : he regards the pictures found on them as partaking of 
the caricature or masque style ; and he affirms that the artists 
who indulged in those ill-proportioned and grotesque figures, oc- 
casionally proved, by a few masterly touches, that they were 
capable of better execution. It must also be remarked that as 
most of the Sicilian vases represent Bacchanalian scenes, the 
caricature style seems best adapted to give an idea of those 

orgies in which the performers appeared masqued and disguised. 
However this may be, we discover, amidst the gross dispropor- 
tions and extravagant figures on Sicilian vases, many circum- 
stances which bespeak art in its adult state, and show that those 
figures were rendered caricatures purposely, and not through 
ignorance or inability of the painter. 

In the “ Avis de l’Editeur” prefixed to the work before us, 
Mr. Millingen notices the happy effect produced on public 
taste in England since the introduction of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s and Mr, ‘Thomas Hope’s magnificent collections of vases : 
the same beneficial result may be expected from the one here 
described, for which his countrymen are indebted to Sir John 
Coghill. [It has been shown by various writers that the study 
of Greek vases may furnish most important assistance to those 
engaged in explaining the ancient authors, as well as to artists, 
in offering them models worthy of imitation: respecting the 
origin of vases, the times and places of their construction, and 
the uses for which they were intended, we may refer the reader 
to Mr. Millingen’s “ Peintures Antiques et inédites de Vases 
Grecs,” lately noticed in this Journal, (No. Lvit. p. 1183) and 
we proceed to that learned antiquary’s explanation of the plates 
representing Sir John Coghill’s painted vases. 

Plates I, II, and ILI are devoted to a vase which may be con- 
sidered as holding a place among the finest monuments of this 
kind. It was found near Agrigentum in Sicily; a city distin- 
guished for the exquisite taste of its ancient inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, and equally remarkable for the number of 
chariots and horses which it furnished towards the celebration of 
those solemn games, instituted either from religious motives, or in 
houor of the Jlustrious dead, or to commemorate some impor- 
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tant event. One picture on this vase represents a young man 
in a chariot drawn by four horses : he seems to have outstripped 
“his rivals in the course, and presents himself before the judge or 
president of the games, to claim the reward of his victory; he 
is accompanied by a female, who sits by his side, and assists in 
managing the reins, whilst two other females, one running before 
the horses, the other by their side, seem to indicate the way 3; 

these are perhaps the nymphs Agery, Virtue, and Euxasa, Glory, 
and the female sitting in the chariot, NIKH or Victory herself. 
Another painting exhibits the same young man, who, having ob- 
tained the prize, returns to his own country: a group of ‘three 
women dancing, and other figures, which our author most inge- 
niously explains, form the accessory devices of this most inter- 
esting vase. In Plates LV and V, taken from the cover of a cup, 
found near Pestum, we behold a young man playing ona lyre 
with nine strings, a woman who sings and plays on a five-string 
lyre, whilst one elbow rests on a tambour or tympanum 3; a per- 
former on the double flute accompanies them: in another part 
of the composition we perceive two women with various objects, 
probably the prizes gained by musical excellence. Some have 
supposed the subject of this painting to be the contest between 
Apollo and Marsyas; but Mr, Millingen believes that the 
artist merely intended to represent musicians executing a Pan 
or hymn in honor of the divinity whose temple appears. Plates 
Vi and VII, the return of Vulcan to Heaven, from which he had 
been exiled: four figures occupy one face of this vase ; the first 
Marsyas, with his double flute, then Comedy holding a thyrsus 
and the cup called Cantharus; next Bacchus, with a goblet 
from which wine falls on the ground: lastly, Vulcan with his 
axe, and the pileus which covers his head ; over each figure the 
name is written in capitals, MAPXTAX, KQAMOIAIA, AIO- 
NYO, HHAISZTOS. It may be here remarked that in Comedia 
the zota is not subscribed; but placed at the side of the omega ; 
a circumstance observed in some other ancient inscriptions. 
This vase exhibits on the reverse three youths wrapped in their 
cloaks; a subject of such frequent occurrence on this part of 
vases, that it may be supposed to indicate their destination, as 
prizes to those young persons who distinguished themselves in 
gymnastic exercises. Plate VIII, from a vase found near Agri- 
gentum, represents three young men reclining by the side of two 
tables ; one holds acup ; there is also a female, who plays on the 
double flute ; and another who dances, beating time with cym- 
bals. On painted vases we often discover subjects like this, 
which commemorate scenes of festive enjoyment. Plate 1X, 
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Victory in a chariot drawn by four spirited horses, encouraging 
a youthful charioteer who seems frightened at the rapid move- 
ment. Plate X, represents a warrior, with his helmet, lance, 
and shield, (which is ornamented with the figure of a serpent, 
whilst some drapery hanging from its lower part exhibits two 
eyes) ; the warrior converses with an old man, who holds a long 
staff :—this subject frequently appears on vases, and probably 
celebrates the return of some hero to his country and his friends. 
The usual acclamation KAAOX, (applicable to the person for 
whom the vase was intended as a present,) is written above the 
figures. Many ancient monuments record the dispute between 
Apollo and Hercules for the Delphic Tripod ; but the recon- 
ciliation of those two divinities, according to our learned author, 
is for the first time represented in the painting on a vase delinea- 
tedin Plate XI. We behold in Plate XII, a subject often 
delineated on Greek vases—the departure of a youthful hero for 
war; a woman offers him a cup, which seems to contain 
fruit; on one side is an old, and on the other a young man. 
Plate XIII, the reverse of the vase, exhibiting two youths con- 
versing with a woman. Plate XIV, Aurora pursues young 
Cephalus ; who endeavors to avoid her :—the story of these per- 
sonages we find on many vases, which seem copied from the 
same original ; but heré the painter has introduced Cephalus’s 
dog, which, with his javelin, was very famous in ancient mytho- 
logy. The reverse, (Plate XV,) shows two young men coming 
from the bath after their gymnastic exercises, holding the stri- 
giles or flesh-scrapers. In Plate XVI, we see two women 
carrying lighted torches, and a thyrsus; one, attacked by a satyr, 
strikes him with her torch ; another satyr, being frightened, retires. 
On the reverse (Plate XVII,) three youths, one offering a cup 
to him who is in the middle. Plate XVIII, represents two 
Satyrs attacking a young Menade; she holds a thyrsus: the 
outer border of this vase is ornamented with figures of lions 
and wild boars, in which the ancient style is imitated. On the 
reverse, three youths, conversing in the usual manner. Plate 
XLX exhibits a painting which, with respect to the inscriptions 
that indicate the different personages, must be considered as 
highly interesting. Bacchus, AIONYTXOX, bearded, and clothed 
in a long folded tunic and ample cloak; under the form ofa 
satyr we behold KQMOX, Comessatio, or “ genius of the table ;” 
he plays on the double flute, and excites to the dance two 
nymphs, companions of Bacchus; one called PAAHNH, Tran- 
quillity, the other ET4IA, Serenity ; the former holds a tambour 
or tympanum ; the second marks time, by the. filliping or crack- 
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ing of the fingers; a practice yet observed in Italy by those 
who dance the Tarantella. Plate XX, here a young woman 
dances with great vivacity to the sound of a double flute, on 
which another female plays: of two spectators, one seems to be 
a gymnasiarch, the other a youth who expresses surprise and 
admiration : this amusement, combining music and dancing, was 
called acroama, and the women employed in it were courtesans 
or slaves: a column placed in the middle, shows that the scene 
passed near a habitation, or perhaps within the portico of a 
gymnasium, 

In Plate X XI, a young woman, probably Venus, is carried 
through the air on a swan’s back ; a little winged Love, in a new 
and capricious attitude, hovers over her head, and encompasses 
her with along garland of laurel or myrtle :—on the reverse three 
young men, This vase is remarkable for the singularity of its form, 
being surmounted with a cup, or patera, having a lid or cover. 
Plate XXII, No. 1, a vase made at Nola, represents on one 
side a woman occupied in spinning ;—the business of many illus- 
trious females in times the most remote ; thus Homer describes 
Helen, Andromache, Circe, and Calypso. Above the woman 
here pourtrayed is written KAAE, beautiful. On the reverse 
appears a youth wrapped in a great cloak, with an inscription, 
which may be read in the most satisfactory manner HO IAIY 
KAAOS' , “the handsome or fine young man ;” an acclamation 
addressed to him for whom the vase was destined as a gift :—this 
inscription is the more interesting, as it restores the true reading 
of many similar which have not hitherto been properly under- 
stood. No. 2 of the same Plate (XXII) represents a woman 
with great wings, holding a patera and vase, and preparing for 
a libation at an altar; above her is the usual acclamation, 
KAAO’: this solitary figure seems taken from some more exten- 
sive composition. Plate X XIII, a warrior receives a cup of 
wine from a woman who seems to express surprise at bis re- 
turn, or grief for his departure :—such subjects, we have before 
remarked, frequently occur on vases, and might be supposed 
common scenes of hospitality; but here thenameof MENAAAOS, 
a dog, and other circumstances, would indicate the celebrated 
Menelaus, youngest of the Atrides : in his figure Mr. Millingen 
remarks many very curious particularities of the ancient Greek 
armour, On the reverse, Bacchus holds a vine-branch, and a cup 
in which he receives wine from a Satyr: the inscription on this 
side is not legible. Another Dicnysiac scene is found on the vase 
Plate X XIV: four Satyrs, with the ears and tails of horses, 
seem engaged in a kind of dance called Sxwms or Lxomevpa, (see 
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Atheneeus, hb. xiv.cap. 27.) On the reverse, two young men, 
as usual, 

Respecting the subject, of Plate X XV, Mr. Millingen first 
offers the observations of his accomplished friend, M. Chevalier de 
Rossi, and then his own, According to the Italian antiquary, it 
represents Hercules at the moment when he decided between 
Virtue-and Vice, here expressed by Minerva and a female 
figure, denoting Pleasure or Veluptuousness ; behind this female 
Mercury appears as if waiting for the decision of Hercules, 
that he might carry the news to Olympus: another male figure 
at the cpposite end may be one of Hercules’ companions. 
Our learned author, however, Mr. Millingen, is of opinion that 
this interesting picture represents the Apotheosis of Hercules, - 
whom Minerva had led into heaven; before him is Hebe given 
by Jupiter as-his wife; near her is Mercury, by whom she had 
been conducted to Hercules 3 and the extreme figure is proba- 
bly Theseus, the intimate friend of that hero during life, and 
exalted, like him, to divine honors after his death. A difference 
of opinion in the explanation of ancient monuments will not 
surprise us now, if we consider that even in the time of Pausa- 
nias many works of former ages were subject to a variety of 
interpretations, 

In plate X XVI, two young men perform funeral rites at a 
sepulchral cippus, probably alluding to the story of Orestes at 
thetombof Agamemnon. Plate X XVILis a gymnastic subject, 
. The story-of Perseus occupies No. 1.of PlateX XVIIL. Heand 
Minerva appear standing near an altar: the goddess seems to 
instruct him respecting the enterprise in which he engages. No. 
2. of the same plate represents a young woman offering a liba- 
tion to another female, we may suppose some divinity, but 
without any particular attribute. Plate X XIX, (No. 1,) Orestes 
pursued by a fury, for the murder of his mother; and No. 2, 
a warrior pursuing a woman ; perhaps, as M. de Rossi thought, 
Paris and C£none; or, as Mr. Millingen suspects, Cephalus 
aud Procris. Plate X XX, a woman, probably Glory or Virtue, 
showing a long fillet to two young men, as an incitement to 
noble actions, or as a recompense. Plate XX XI, No. 1, 
Bacchus and a Satyr. Plate XX XI, No. 2, one woman pre- 
sents a casket to another, Plates XX XIL and XXXIIT 
show the different forms and ornaments of seventeen vases. 
Plate XX XI1V, Mercury conducting the three goddesses on 
mount Ida to await the judgment of Paris. No. 2, Hercules 
overcomes the Nemean lion, not according to the usual mode 
of representation, by raising him up and stifling him in his arms, 
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but by leaning on and crushing him with all his force against 
the ground. Plate XXXV, No. 1, a centaur fighting with two 
Lapithe. Nos. 2 and 3, warriors engaged i in combat, whilst two 
women seem to await the issue. Mr. Millingen regarded similar 
figures, not as women, but as heralds, Were the inscription on 
No. 3 legible, all difficulties in the explanation of this painting 
would probably be removed. Plate XXXVI, a warrior, with 
two other persons on each side: above, a Harpy between two 
lions. Plate XXXVII, represents Bacchus between two 
Satyrs : on the reverse a figure, perhaps Apollo, playing on the 
lyre, and standing between two women, Plate XX XVII, 
Bacchus, two females, probably the Hours, and Mercury. 
Plate XMELK, another Dionysiac subject; two Satyrs, and 
two Nymphs or Menades, perform an animated dance. In 
Plate XLa centaur fights with two Lapithe: the inscription 
seen above them our learned author with his wonted acuteness 
condemns as a modern imposture, added to enhance the value of 
this vase. Plate X LI, Bacchus between two Satyrs, one of 
whom carries on his shoulders a diminutive but bearded and 
aged Satyr: the otherleads an ass. ‘This animal frequently appears 
in the Dionysiac ceremonies, Plate XLII, a woman with large 
wings pursues a young man who endeavors to escape from her ; 
another female seems to avoid the scene. ‘That learned anti- 
quary Boettiger (Dissert. sur les Furies, p. 19.) regarded the 
winged figure as the Ilow) toregorous pursuing a youth whom 
she threatens. Plate X LIII, a naked youth holding a cup: the 
inscription HO ITAIS KAAOX, often found on vases, we have 
already noticed (see Plate XXII, No. 1). A young man 
appears, in Plate X LIV, playing with a dog and a tortoise, 
which he holds by a string fastened to the creature’s foot. In 
Plate XLV we recognise a subject very often observed on 
Greek vases, Electra sitting at the tomb of her father Agamem- 
non, with vessels containing the water necessary for libations 
and perfumes. Before Electra is Orestes ; we behold also his 
friend Pylades and a female attendant of Electra holding a per- 
fume-vessel. Plate X LVI shows the opposite side of the same 
vase. In this painting the Chevalier Vivenzio would suppose 
Iphigenia sitting on an altar: Orestes, Pylades, and the image of 
Diana ‘T'aurica, but according to Mr, Millingen, the sitting 
figure is Lo; the sprouting horns allude to her “metamorphose. 
She claims the protection of a king, whose rank is indicated by 
his sceptre. Plates X LVI1 and XLVILI, two combats, serving 
as ornaments to the same vase that exhibits the paintings last 


described. Plates XLIX, L, and LI, the first belongs to the 
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class of those representing funeral ceremonies. A woman 
appears leaning on a cippus or altar, destined for sacrifices : she 
holds a mirror, as an offering on the tomb ; on the other side of the 
altar is a young man, with a long branch ofa palm-tree. On the 
reverse, (Plate LI,) are three youths, one holding a thyrsus, 
Below is a Satyr sleeping on the skin of a lion. The vase re- 
presented in Plate Lif is remarkable for its form as well as 
the number of painted figures, and, above all, for the ships which 
it exhibits, and which have not yet been found on any other 
monument of this sort, The exterior is perfectly smooth; the 
upper edge or border ornamented with a number of figures, 
male and female, in various attitudes, but which it would be 
difficult to explain: the ships appear to be a kind of gallies, 
having two low masts, besides a flag ; each mast supports a large 
sail, and the side presented to view is furnished with twenty-four 
oars. 

Here we must close Mr. Muillingen’s splendid volume, in 
which, as in his works before noticed, and those which we pur- 
pose to examine in future numbers of our journal, he supports 
his opinions and conjectures with classical authorities, so happily 
applied, that to us they seem incontrovertible; and we regret 
that our limits prevent us from doing adequate justice to this 
hago ce antiquary, by a fuller account of his erudite 

abors. 





Litere Quedam Inedite ev Autographis inter schedas 
D’Orvitwuianas, in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adser- 
vatas descripta. 





No. V.—[Continued from No. LXI.] 


Viro Clarissimo J. P. D’Orville S. P. D. L. Valckenaer. 


Larerx, quibus significabas velle te ut in Ammonio edendo 
pergerem, recte ad me delate, non parum ad propositum ur- 
gendum perpulerunt, Castigatum Eruditiss. Hecydecoperi car- 
men, quo me pro facili’ tua humanitate mactare etiam voluisti, 
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gratissimus accepi, et ex importuno casu verum dolorem per- 
cepi. Inter labores, quos hac in palestra nondum exercitato 
satis molestos quotidie exhibet Ammonius, hoc quidquid est 
Schediasmatis, re prius cum Aug. van Stavaren communicata, 
conscribillavi, Id si sequenti Miscell. Observ. Tomo inseri 
jubeas, erit quod mihi plurimum gratulabor. Vereor ne in 
zetate Codicis Vossiani finienda et in ultima Observatione errores 
commiserim. Vale, Vir Celeberrime, 


Dabam Lugduni Batav. xvi. Kal. April. mpccxxx1x. 


Clarissimo Doctissimoque viro D. Jacobo Philippo 
D’Orville Bernardus de Montfaucon 8S. P. D. 


Rei literarie mole pene obrutus, Vir Amicissime Epistolis, 
que ex variis Europe partibus passim accedunt, non ita dili- 
genter nec pro voto respondere valeo ; quamquam nihil mili 
optatius cadere possit, quam ut tuas accipiam literas : tamen 
dolore affectus sum quod tam brevi tempore socerum et uxorem 
et filium amiseris. Si Lutetiam denuo veneris, ut sperare jubes, 
summo gaudio te complectar. 

Tertium-decimum et postremum S, Joannis Chrysostomi 
tomum tandem absolvi. Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum nova etiam 
cusa est, Supersunt tamen preliminaria et pars magna indicis 
majoris, in quo omnia summa accuratione ponuntur. Ad lite- 
ram tandem IZ pervenimus, sed typographi mihil diligenter 
agunt. 

"De Maffeianis operibus non multum curant sodales nostri, 
quod non ignorent ipsum vel in ipsa Italia non in tanto precio 
haberi. Vidi Epistolam ex Italia missam ad Maffei jactantis se 
ludibrium concinnatam. Verum hec que de Maffeio scripsi 
queso ne alteri cuipiam communices. 

Nescio quando Inscriptiones ille Formontianz, que magni 
certe precil sunt, typis dabuntur. Nunquam certe tam ampla, 
tam accurate descripta, et tanti precii Inscriptionum Grecarum 
collectio data fuit. 

Libros illos quos commenioras, xare Movawsd, xara Sopaniveoy, 
et cArsyyos “Ayapyvou mpos Xpiotiavov, nunquam legi, nec ab aliis 
commemoratas vidi, Glossarium Latinum duplo auctius sex 
tomis ediderunt sodales nostri. D. Carpenterius sodalis noster 
multa ad Glossarium illud spectantia collegit, que hoc titulo 
edi curabit supplementum ad Glossarium Latinum, et hee 
duos tomos conficient. Nullus ex nostris de augendo Glossario 
Greco cogitat. Vale, Vir amicissime, et me amare perge. 

Dabam Lutetiw, Nonis Mai, anno 1738. ' 
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Metbaee’ Leide, d. 16 Febr. 1738. 
Vy.C. J. P. D’Orville S. P. D. Sigebertus Havercampus. 


_ Mitto ad te, Vir Clariss., Tomum secundum Historie Univer- 
salis. In tertio quoque jam multum editio processit, quem 
spero ante hujus anni exitum in lucem proditurum. Orosius 
jam prodiit; typis mox mandavi Tomum 11. Thesauri Morelli- 
ani, sed illud lentum erit negotium. «Accepi nuperrime Venetiis 
Museum Dom Theupoli sive Tirpoli, nescio an illud videris et 
vix puto. —Avaglyphum, quod ante aliquot menses ad me mi- 
sisti, nunquam offendi. Domestica tua vulnera doleo, ipse ut 
bene valeas et diu opto, | | 








BE. H. BARKERI 
DISSERTATIO DE. VARIIS BASSTS,  quo- 


.. rum mentio in veteribus Scriptoribus et Monumentis 
facta est. 


el Sasa 
Parr ILl.—[Concluded from No. LXI.}_ 


Luverrrus Bassus, s. Bassus Lucilius. ‘ Att. 12, 5. malus 
auctor, (‘Cato me quidem delectat, sed etiam Bassum Lucilium 
sua.’)” Ernestii Clavis Cic. p. 116. Ed. Oxon. De hoc Auc- 
tore altum silet Matth. Aimerichii Specimen veteris Romane 
Literature deperdite vel adhuc latentis. 

“‘ Lucilius Bassus, familiaris Ciceronis, cujus meminit ad Att. 
12, 5. Cato, inquit, me quidem delectat, sed etiam Bassum 
Lucilium sua. De eodem arbitror loqui Cic, in Fam. ad 
Trebat. 7, 21. (20.) Ego a Sexto Fadio, Neronis discipulo, 
Librum abstuli, Nixwvos wept Hodvpaylas. O medicum suavem, 
meque docilem ad hance disciplinam! Sed Bassus noster me de 
hoc libro celavit: te quidem non videtur.” Jo. Glandorpit 
Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 453. Sed Ernestio aliter visum est, 
quippe qui in Clave Cic. p. 72. scripserit, “ Bassus, ad Div. 
7,20. Vide Cacilius,” i. e. Q. Cacilius Bassus, de quo mox 
agetur, Muhi tamen placet Bassus Julius Medicus, cum hoc in 
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loco medicorum istorum, Niconis, et. Sexti Fadii, meminerit 
Cicero. 

“Lucilius Bassus, Judex legatus, Joseph. B. J. 7, 6, 1. Ele 
88 thy “Tovdeley mpeo Beutijs Aouxiniog (Aotntos Big. Vat. Voss.) 
Béooos exmepe beds, xal 7HY orpariay morpor Kepeahiou OvireAAravod 
mapahapay, TO mev ey TH ‘Haden Ppoupiov mpoonyayero peTa TaY 
ex avr, x. 7. Aut 7, 6, 6.: epi be Toy auroy xeuipoy éméoreiAe Kai- 
ocp Bascw, xa TiBeple Mazine, ovros 8 ay emitpomos, xeAcdwy 
mara viv anodécbas tay "Iovdainv. ‘ Lucilius Bassus, post 
prefecturam ale, Ravennati simul et Misenensi classibus a 
Vitellio preepositus, quod non statim prefecturam Pretorii 
adeptus foret, iniquam iracundiam Bagiybes defectione ad Ves- 
pasianum ultus est, Tac. Hist. 2, 100, 3, 12. 36. 40. 4, 3.” Jo. 
Jac. Hofmann. Lex. Univ.  Lucilius Bassus, Preefectus 
classis a Vitellio factus, partes illius, Vespasiano favens prodi- 
dit. Unde Vespasianus illum legavit sibi, misitque in Judeam, 
successurum Cereali Vetiliano, ubi mortem obit. Tac. 18. et 
19. Joseph. B. J. 7, 25. 28.” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. 
Rom. p. 553. 

Lucius Bassus, A. U. C. 686. Coss. Q. Cacilto Metello et 
Q. Marcio Rege. Dio 36, 2. Odros yap (6 Apioriwy) ws tore ex 
THs Kudwyias demex Donre, Aotusdy 76 tive Baoooy dvravaxbevra of 
evinnoe, xa Ta Tepamvdve xateAnBe. 

Bassus Cacilius, s . Caecilius Bassus. Strabo 16, p. 1069. 
Bacoos 83 Kasxirsos pera Ouosy Toey BAT OOY cmoar acts Thy "Amapercey 
Ciencepregyge TOTOUTOY yEdvoY TOALOpHOdLEVoS Bed Buoy oTeuTOmEdwY 
peyaruv “Pwpaixdy xt. a. ‘* Historiam refert Dio 47, (26. 
p- 508. 509. 510.) Bassi hujus etiam Cic, meminit ad Fam. 11, 
1, 12,11.” Casaub. ‘“ Cecilius Bassus Pompeianus fuit, (Cic. 
ad Iam. 11, 1.) qui, post discessum a Syria Julii Cesaris, gra- 
tiam legionis ibi relicte sub juvene delicatulo, Syriz preside, 
sibi conciliavit, et yates at vi tenuit.” Falconer. “ Q. Caci- 
lius Bassus, Ait. 2 2,9. Questor Cesare et Bibulo Coss.: ad 
Div. 11,1. Eum sperabat Brutus firmiorem fore, nuntio de 
morte Cesaris allato: Pil. 11,13. Exercitum in Asia priva- 
tus habet: ad Diz. 12, 11. 12. In Syria legionem habuit, que 
ad C. Cassium venit, invito Basso: ad Div. 12, 18. Deiot. 8, 
9. ubi male vulgo Cateius est. De turbis ab eo in Syria can 
vide Joseph. 14, 11.” Ernestin C/av. Cic. p. 75. 

“Q. Cacilius Bassus, Eques Rom. Pompejanarum partium,, 
bellum in Syria excitavit, Sex. Cesare interfecto, Liv. I. 116. 
Cic. Phil. 2. et ad Alt. 14. Dion 47. Appian. 4. Apamea 
duabus legionibus capta, duorum exercituum obsidionem per- 
pessus, tandem se quibus voluit, conditionibus tradidit. Strabo — 
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16. Vide amplius Cic. ad Ait, 14. et annotationes in eum 
locum Victorii, citantis Dionem p. 511.” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. 
Hist. Rom. p. 173. 

. Q. Lecanius Bassus. ‘“ L. Paulo, Q. Marcio Censoribus, 
primum in Italiam carbunculum venisse, Annalibus conscriptum 
est, peculiare Narbonensis provincia malum: quo duo Consu- 
lares obiere condentibus hac nobis eodem anno, Julius Rufus, 
et Q. Lecanius Bassus, ille medicorum inscientia sectus; hic 
vero pollice lave manus evulso acu ab semetipso, tam parvo 
vulnere, ut vix cerni posset.” Plin. Hist. Nat. 26, 4.“ Hujus 
mentionem facit Diosc. in Pref.: ‘H rod xgatlorov Aexaviou 
Bacoov mpos o& Siddeots, yw eyvapev cuvdicryovrss duiv, Seiya ov 
Cpinpiy THs ev ool xaAoxdyables. Hine colligunt quidam non 
potuisse Plin. e Diosc. suas de plantis historias describere, 
quum eodem seculo uterque floruerit, et ingenil sul monumenta 
reliquerit. Elec Joannes Baptista, Pers interpres.” Dal. 
“* Gesserat Consulatum C, (sic) Lecanius Bassus cum M. Lici- 
nio Crasso Frugi, triennio ante Rufum, de quo dictum est pro- 
xime, anno Deccxv1., ut auctor est Tac. Ann. 15, p.250. Sibi 
fuisse perfamiliarem Diosc. in Pref, testatur.” Hard. ‘ Paulo 
post Galieni tempora Furius Lupus florebat, qui cum Aurelio 
Probo, tertium Consule, Consul et tum simul Pref. Urbi erat. 
Idem enim quandoque Consul et Pref. Urbi fuit, ut Furius. 
Lupus A. ccLtxxviit. Victorianus A. ccLxxx1J., Pomponius 
Januarius A. coLxxxvitl., Tiberianus A. ccxcl., Bassus A. 
cccexvil.” Jo. Jonsius de Scriptt. Hist. Philos. 3,14, 5. At 
apud Harduin. |. c. est pecexvi., non cccxvul. “ Lecanius 
Bassus, prenom. Cajus, Cos, cum Crasso Frugi, A. U. C. 816. 
sub Nerone. Vide et Quintus. Tac. Ann. 15, 33.” Jo. Jac. 
Hofmann. Ler. Univ. “ Q. Licinius Bassus, Consul sub Ne- 
rone, anno urbis condita Acccx VI. perit carbunculo, teste Plin. 
26, 1.: ubi tamen mendose Lucanius, quomodo et ap. Corn. 
Tac. perperam Luxanius, vocatur.” Jo. Glandorpi Onom. . 
flist. Rom. p. 536. 

“ Lollius Bassus, Scriptor Epigrammatum Grecorum, cita- 
tura Planude.” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 549. 

“ Lollius Bassus. Ex XI Epigrammatis, que Basso tri- 
buuntur in Anal. 2, 160=2, 146. tollendum est Lpigr. 3., 
quod Nicarchi est. Epigr. 2. in membrr. inscriptum Baooov 
Xpvevaiov. ‘Tempus, quo vixerit, colligi potest ex Epigr. 10. 
in Germanici mortem, qui obiit Antiochie A.V.C. 771. Cf. 
Tac. Ann. 2, 71. (In Anthol. Planud. p. 6. HSt. Lollio 
Basso tribuitur Epigr. de Germanici virtutibus, quod Vat. Cod. 
Crinagore inscribit.) Quod autem Fabricius existimat, Horat. 
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expressisse Epigr..6., quod est de mediocritate, id vihil est- 
Plurimi Poéte eadem dixerunt. Bassum Sophistans comme- 
morat Lucian, adv. Indoct. 3,118. Czterum non uni Basso 
hee Epigrr. tribui debere existimabat Leich. Pref. p. vi. 
causa, cur ita existimaret, non allata.” Jacobs. Anthol. 13, 
867. Vide Bassus Agonotheta. 

Bassus Corinthius, Suid. Baooos Kopivisos. . > AmodAdAwyvios 
(V. A. 4,9.) mods roirov dinvén dn’ marparolas wiv yep obros eddxer 
nal émenioteuto, copiay Of éauTod xareWevdero, xa yodsos ox Hv 
ext Ty yAdrry. <Aosdopoduevov 82 adrov emdonyev 6 "AmoAAMNIOS, O85 TE 
eméorerrcy, oi5 Te OieAey Oy ar adrov' may yao OmEQ ws es MaTparolay 
ZAsyev, GAndes sone wy yae av more Tove AvOQa &5 AoiWoplay ex- 
METelv, yds avermeiv, (av cixeiv, Philostr. rectius, notante Reinesio,) 
7d py ov. “ Ad quem Apollonii extant Epistt. 36. 37.” Olear. 
Vide et Epist. 74, et Th. Reinesii notam ad Marm. Oxon. p. 
511. “ Bassus, cbyxpovos et emulus Apollonii: de hoc Sui- 
das.” Jo. Glandorpu Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 158. 

Bacoos “Aywvolérns Newécewy, Marm. Oxon. 10. p. 21. 83. 
“ In quo Marmore accensentur donaria, in extructionem et or- 
natum Gymnasii Smyrnensis collata, Ita quidem videtur Sel- 
deno; consentiuntque in Smyrnam nonnulla; nimirum Claudia 
Nicetew, que Rhetoris Smyrnei Nicete sive conjunx sive filia ; 
tum et Polemon, quem, cum esset Laodicensis, Smyrne docuisse 
docet Suidas; ipsis nominibus hic expressi. Dubiam autem 
reddit hanc conjecturam, quod hic nuncupari auditur Cl. Bas- 
sus, qui philosophus et agonotheta [sthmiorum Corinthi fuit, ut 
constat ex Philostr. V. A. 4, (9.) Ipuravess quoque Smaragdus 
et Claudianus recte Corinthils adseruntur, vel ideo quod zeuravg 
annuus apud eos magistratus fuerit; et wourevess e gente Bac- 
chiadatum jam olim dynastiam quartam apud Corinthios consti- 
tuerint. Sed prevalet tamen istud de Smyrna.” Th. Reines. p. 
511. Notandum quoque est Lollii Bassi Epigr. 2. in membrr. 
Inscriptum esse Bacoou Svpvaiov. Czeterum de Basso Corin- 
thio modo diximus, Cf. Bassus Libanii tofra. 

Bassus Stoicus. ‘* Ptolemzi Aulete temporibus flormt 
Apollonius ‘Tyrius, qui Stotcorum Philosophorum eorumque 
Librorum Historiam texuit.—Quod si Apollonii illud opus de 
Stoicis Philosophis superesset, de istorum pre ceteris Philoso- 
phis frequentia constaret. Nos damnum illud aliquando resar- 
cire conantes, Stoicorum in scriptoribus priscis occurrentium 
historiam notabamus, quorum hee fere sunt nomina,— Balbus, 
Basilides, Bassus,” etc. Jo. Jonsius de Scriptt. Hist. Philos. 
2,18, 1, . 

Bassus Sophista. “ Mentio ejus exstat ap. Lucian. c. Indoct. 
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Ei Baooos 6 ywerepos exeivos cogiorys, St Bassus noster ille So- 
phista. Nescio an sit ille ipse, cujus Epigrammata quedam 
exstant in’ Anthol., quam Planudes concinnavit.”  Meursii 
Bibl. Gr, in Opp. 3, 1170. Vide Lollius Bassus, et Bassus 
Agonotheta, et Bassus Libanii infra. 

« Bassus Calpurnius; sic enim in vetustis omnibus Inscrr, 
legitur ap. Gruters, non uti vulgo Calphurnius. Laudatur in 
Indice libri 16. et sequentium.” Harduinit Index Auctorum a 
Plinio citatorum. “ Calphurnius Bassus, citatur C. Plinio in 
Nat. Hist.” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist, Rom. p. 193. 

“« Bassus Julius. Vixit hic Augusti temporibus; ac licet 
homo Latinus, Grace tamen de re medica scripsit, teste Diosc. 
Pref., in qua Baooos 6 ’IovAss, non 6 Tasos vel Tuacios, uti et 
ap. Epiphan. adv, Her. |. 1. n.3., ubi ejus Bassi meminit, inter 
msignes Medicos, legi oportere viderunt ante nos eruditi, Ju- 
lus Bassus a Scribonio laudatur n Comp. 29.” — Harduin. l. c., 
qui tamen nullum Plinii sui locum indicavit, in quo Juli Bassi 
nomen legi possit: vide Indicem libri 1, 20, ubi leguntur hec, 
“ E Sextio Nigro, qui Grece scripsit, Julio Basso, qui item.” 
“« Bassus et Sextus Niger, Romani, de Medicina Grece seri- 
pserunt. Volaterr.” Nic. Lloyd. Dict. Hist. Geogr. Poet. 
*« Julius Bassus, scripsit Grece de medicina. Citatur Plinio 
Secundo |. 1. ex 20.” Glandorp. /. c. p. 485. Cf.. Plin. 7, 54. 
‘Super omnes C, Julius, Medicus, dum inungit, specillum per 
oculum trahens,”. (exspiravit.) 

“ Philodamus Bassus. ‘ Philodami Bassi aurificis ossa hic 
sita sunt,’ IJnscr. Gruter) Dcxxxvill, 10.” Fr. Junius de 
Pictura Veterum (Catal.) p. 163. 

_T. Titius Bassus. Marm. Oxon. 65. p. 36. ¢ Et T. Titio 
Basso, amico suo, homini optimo, et singularis exsempli.” 

~M. Bassus Aquila, “ Bassus, adj. In multis Romanorum 
familiis cognomen est, ut apparet ex Indicibus Gruteri etc. 
Aliquando transit in nomen, ut M.. Bassus Aquila, ibid. p. 12. 
n. 7.” Forcellini Lex. tot. Latin. 

Bassus Patricius.. Georgius Codinus de Origg. Const. in 
Meursii Opp. 7, 656.: Td Kapmiavoti tiv Ocordxoy avyyeroe Kap- 
TIAVOS Tarpixsos éy ToIs x povors Kwvotavtivov tod Tayoverov, Te 
83 Bacoou dviyeipe Baooos Haurpixios ext tig BactaAsias ’ lovorivsxvod 
ToD peyadrou, Exav adtod xal Toy idsov obxov™ od Tivos eis Ex Opay EA- 
boticn Ozodmou  yuvy Tod “Lovetiviavod, eoguyke THy xePadryy avTod 
poste xopdas, ual exvigev adrov. 

“ Bassus, Prefectus urbis, rescribit Constantmus Magnus’ 
Cod. de Legibus et Constituttonibus Principum.” Jo. Glandorpii 
Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 158. 
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“ Basso alii, Pref. Prat., rescribitur a Theodosio et Valent. 
AA. Codic. prim. de Apostatis.” Jo. GI. lc. 

« Basso alii ab AA. et CC. quarti Codic. tit. 31.” Jo. Gl. 
wie 

‘< Basso alii rescribit Pius guint Codtc. tit. 25.” Jo. GI. 1. c. 

“« Pomponius Bassus, vixit tate Plinii Junioris, qui secessum 
illius ad eundem scribens collaudat.” Jo. Gl.lc.  . 

“< Pomponius Bassus, (A. U. C. 971.) cesus ab Heliogabalo, 
quod rebus, quas ille faceret, minime oblectaretur. Sed alterum 
crimen gravius erat, quod pulcerrimam uxorem atque nobilissi- 
mam haberet. Ea erat Claudii Severi, et M. Antonini neptis, 
quam ipse postea duxit, nec el, ut mariti mortem lugeret, per- 
misit. Dion (p. 1354.)” Jo. Gl. d. ¢. 

Bassus, Pomponii filius, Praefectus Mysie, A.U. C. 970. 
Dio p. 1828. Tov re Mavidsoyv, xak tov "Jovasov, xal pooéts Lova- 
mixsov ’Appyvicevdv, 0s dAdAoUS TE Tivers, xa TOY Baoooy, Tov Tod Top- 
movion made, & Tig Muclas dokavts Umertournyes, erecuxodayTyxes. 

“ Pomponius Bassus, sub Valeriano Cons. A. U. C, 1010. 
prime sententiz sub Claudio vitam suam reip. obtulit, cum in- 
spectis libris fatalibus, ejus virl morte remedium promitti co- 
gnovisset, Aur. Victor.” Jo. Gl. d. c. 

“* Pomponius Bassus, Consul cum Aurelio Fusco, A. U. C. 
1010.” Jo. Jac. Hofmanni Ler. Univ. 

“ Bassus, Consul, Gentiani collega an. U.C. 963. Alius, 
Aimiliani collega an. 1011, A/ius, Quintiliani collega-an. 1041. 
Alius, Abladii collega an. 1083. Alius, Philippi collega an. 
1161. Alius, Antiochi collega an, 1184. Volaterr.” Nic. 
Lloyd. Dict. Hist. Geogr. Pott. ‘“ Item Fusci collega, impe- 
rante Gallieno, ap. Trebell. Pollion, in xxx Tyrannis c. 9., 
‘ Fusco et Basso Consulibus quam Gallienus vino et popinis 
vacaret.—Ingenuus, qui Pannonias tunc regebat, a Meesiacis 
legionibus Imperator dictus est.’ Sed Tusco leg. esse monet 
Salmas. Ita enim et Fasti Siculi, Todoxov et Baéooov habent. 
Tisdem Consulibus Cyprianum passum esse, in ‘Actis passionis 
ejus scriptum est, quorum initium in vetustissimis membranis 
sic legitur: ‘ Tusco et Basso Consulibus, Carthagine, Secreta- 
rio, Paternus Proconsul Cypriano Episcopo dixit’ etc. Vide 
Salmas, ad H. A. Serr.” Jo. Jac. Hofmanni Lex, Univ. 

“¢ Bassus, Martyr sub Decio clavis ferreis confixus, Volaterr.” 
Nic. Lloyd. Dict. Hist. Geogr. Poét. 

_ Bassus, Hereticus, Cerinthi, Ebionis, et Valentini discipulus 
vitam hominum, omniumque rerum perfectionem collocabat in 
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minime exspectandam esse. Philastrius de Her.” Jo. Jac. 
Hofmanni Ler. Univ. 

“ Bassus, dictus Secundus a felicitate, Plut. Cortolano.” Jo. 
Glandorpii Onom. Hist. Rom. p. 158. 

“« Bassus, Augusti lib. prox. ab epistolis Grecis, Inscrr. 
Antiq. p. 246.” Jo. Glandorp. 1. ¢. 

Bassus Horatii Carm. 1, 36, 13. 


Neu multi Damalis meri 
Bassum Threitcia vincat amystide. 


** Basso et Bassiano scribit Liban, in Fipistt. suis.” Jo. 
Glandorpii Onom, Hist. Rom. p. 159. Basso inscripte sunt 
Epistole Liban Sophiste nn. 362. 369. (1207. secundum 
Indicem, sed in textu frustra quesivi,) 1263. et p. 761. 800. 
Biographiam ejus habes in Hpist. 175. Andronico inscripta : 
"AAN tyd cor maga Tov Anwoolévous AxBdy Ts wep) TovToul BicrAcEowan 
Bdcoov. Ovdros tolvuv, Avdpovixe, mévys nev oriv, od movypos dé ye. 
Odros évros Dolnk dv, xal did mecvrwy yxwv movev, Eoryxe vuvl Adyoy 
Te xoullwy xal Pacxwaiov (Reg. min. dacxcAroy) xevdv, Omws Tov mey 
eimol, TOO eumarjoas. Bol 8 augw mpemes, rov psy dcEacdas, 7d 03, 
pixody dy, eumajoas.  Méya 88 rodtw xal rd pixpoy’ wote Tods pdy 
elooloovras ovx aviacess, Tov OF An popevov dobwresc. “Os Hxe ev ex 
Aaparnod mag’ éud mroncos, Adywv embupytis axodav 03 Aloytarou! 
Aéyovtos, ex Tdév movev Tixtebas aperas Boorois, Umvov guyav, xa} 
Gexparay doves BAuBepas, voulous Te Tods mep Adyous IOpwras pbc 
i dlous, xal tamesvoy ovdev, 0002 aioypor dvayxacdels dyonmatic roij- 
Ces, weds TOTOUT Huss reyvuys, wor’ Hoy xal meol THY ouV xarawy eel 
Ti PbeyEarias, coppmeToov wav iows ovddev, ever W ad Ts ToMOUTOY, 0 xdy 
tmawvecas Tis. “AAA oD xal Aapaonm nok euor yapiv didods, xab 
TOAD mporepov Tw OiDdvTE Adyous Dew, xual Aoyiodpmevos, GTI oo) TO ap~ 
New amo Tay Adcywy, amomeprpov Huiv Tov Bacooy, wera BeAtiovos mev 
2o0iros, iAnpwrépou 02 Tov mpoommov. Kal dit ray adrav TH ey 
Bonbes, Tovs 6 eAAous emi maidelav mapaxdars. Meminit et ejus in 
Epist. 323. Maximo inscripta; et in Epist. 605, Chromatio 
inscripta legi possunt hac: Bacoos obros yoy yeryovws Umip sixoow 
ery, mevns mevytos maTpes, nAYev éx Dowixys map sus xara Adywv 
émibuutay. Eidos 32 moveiy xad Getywy yOovas éxtyoaro TocovToy, 
Ooov eyo piv emaively dxvd, col 8 tows od pixpoy Coker. Ty pev od 





' « Aischyli locum frustra quaero, Simile est illud Phocylidis: mévog 
apetiy xty opearet. Aflinia his lege ap. Rittersh, ad Opp. K. 1, 54. Gata- 
ker. ad M. Anton, 5, 1.” Wolf. 
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mar ploe paxgov eum poc Oey edavy xal TOS GAAOES doings, xc pare 
evop.io in, viv Te emeAbery e0éAwy THY Tadcucrivyy, él mua ob Te open 
Tair xo} peret TOY OwY pepe nce eay eAGos mapa Tous aAAOUS, GTOY wep 
TAQ UMIV, ToToUTOY eke 7 nysiran mavranou Oia cov. T'evou on Amen 
avipmaw xab Adve eiddrs, xab diasiv xal penvnodas XapITos. 

“ Cesellius Bassus, origine Penus, illuso per somnium Ne- 
rone, dum militibus illius nullos auri specus, quos ipsi promise- 
rat, exhibere potest, pudorem et metum voluntaria morte effu- 
git, Tac. 6. init. (Ann. 16, 1.)” Jo. Glandorpii Onom. Hist. 
Rom. p. 218. * “ Cesellius ‘Bassus, Penus, mente turbida, qui 
per somnium oblatam speciem ingentium thesaurorum, in agro 
suo absconditorum, ad spem haud dubiam retraxit; persuasoque 
Nerone Didonem Pheenissam ibi abdidisse magnam vim auri 
rudi pondere ; dein effosso agro, et inani reperto, pudorem et 
metum morte voluntaria effugit. Quidam vinctum ac mox 
dimissum tradidere, ademptis bonis, in locum regiz gaz. ‘Tac. 
Ann. 16, 1. 2. 3.” Jo. Jac. Hofmanni Lez. Univ. 

Annius Bassus, Tac. Hist. 3, 50.  Ducebat Poppeus 
Silvanus, consularis: vis consiliorum penes Annium Bassum, 
legionis legatum: is Silvanum, socosdem bello, et dies rerum 
verbis terentem, specie obsequii regebat, ad omniaque, qua 
agenda forent, quieta cum industria aderat.” 

Ceterum vox Bassus est Latina, non e Greco fonte derivata. 
« A basis, quo imum notari diximus, est Gallicum bas, i. e. 
humilis, ac vulgo in musica dixere bassum pro imum: quemad- 
modum argumento est, quod ei opponunt altum.” G. Jo. Voss. 
Etym, L. L. Omnino vide Eundem in libello de Vitiis Ser- 
monis et Variis Glossematis p. 268, Ed. fol. Bassus, a 
Bacowy, profundior. Glosse L. Gr.: Bassus, rayds, @yxvA0s. 
Isid. Gloss,: Bassus, pinguis, obesus. Glosse L. Gr: Bas- 
sulus, muyds, troxogiorixds. Glosse Gr. L.: HMaydrys* Bassili- 
tas.” Gesner. Thes. L. L. ‘“ Videtur duci a basis, geminato 
ss: unde quidam bassum interpretantur humilem, depressum, 
quia basis imo loco stat: alii custodem populi, ea ratione, qua 
Buccs dicitur Bdors ro Ach. Alii denique crassum, pinguem, 
succulentum, quia qui tales sunt, humiliores videntur: unde in 
Glossis vett. exponitur bassus ypvonos: maxis. Hoc vero magis 
placet.” Forcellin. Lex, tot. Latin. 


Thetfordia, Oct. 1824. 


ON THE POEMS OF CALPHURNIUS 
AND NEMESIAN. 





Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet.—Ovrp. 


Ir is not from any high idea of the merits of the two writers 
before us, that we have selected them as the subjects of a short 
notice: we ought perhaps rather to say, of the writer before 
us; for the didactic fragment, which is the only undisputed work 
of Nemesian, is scarcely worth mentioning in a poetical point 
of view. ‘The eclogues, however, which are published under 
the name of these authors, independently of their intrinsic beau- 
ties, (for such they certainly possess,) are curious, as the only 
remaining specimen,’ after Virgil, of the Roman bucolic poetry ; 
and as the book is one which few of our readers are ever likely 
to meet with, we have thought that a short article might not 
improperly be devoted to an account of it, accompanied with 
some extracts. 

Little or nothing seems to be known of the personal history of 
M. Aurelius Nemesianus and ‘I’. Calphurnius Siculus, except 
that they florished about the end of the third century, and were. 
known to each other, as appears from Calphurnius dedicating 
his eclogues to Nemesian. Nemesian, besides his alleged share 
in the eclogues, is the author of an unfinished poem on hunting. 
Of this latter little need be said.. It is a mere dry recita) of. 
particulars, unenlivened by the intervention of episode or moral 
sentiment; clothed indeed in language sufficiently elaborate, but 
far inferior in vigor and poetical expression to the fragment of 
Gratius on the same subject, which it otherwise resembles. — It 
is only valuable for such information as it contains on the sub- 
ject of which it treats.2, ‘The following curious mode of select- 
ing the most promising whelps of a litter, may serve as a speci~ 
men :— 


Quin et flammato ducatur linea longe 
Circuitu, signetque habilem vapor igneus orbem. 





' We say the only specimen, because, although many of the later 
Roman poets wrote idyls, there are none of them, we believe, on sub- 
jects professedly pastoral. 

* Toa London edition of the Cynegetica of Gratius and Nemesian, 
1699, edited by T. Johnson, is appended the work of Joannes Caius, 
“ De Canibus Britannicis,” which our learned correspondent Mr, Barker 
has justly entitled “ curious.” 
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Huc omnes catuli, huc indiscreta feratur 

Turba; dabit mater partus examen honestl. 

Nam postquam conclasa videt sua germina flammis, 
Continuo saltu transcendens fervida zone 

Vincla, rapit rictu primum, portatque cubili ; 

Mox alium, mox deinde alium: sic conscia mater 
Segregat egregiam sobolem virtutis amore, 


© 
Or 
TS 


Of the eclogues, which are the chief subject of our present 
remarks, the seven former are the uncontested property of Cal- 
phurmius; on the filiation of the four latter the critics are not 
agreed. ‘Those who maintain the claim of Calphurnius allege 
the authority of the oldest editions, and the generality of manu- 
scripts, and the omission of all mention of Nemesiaa as a buco- 
lic poet among ancient writers, while they speak of his didactic 
performance : those who advocate the claim of Nemesian, 
ground their opinion on certain varieties of diction, and a supe- 
rior mellowness of style which they think they discover mm the 
latter eclogues, and which the others explain on the supposition 
of these having been written at a later age than the rest. We 
are disposed to embrace the former opinion (which is that of 
later critics), and to ascribe the whole of these poems to one 
hand, with the exception, perhaps, of the ninth; the question, 
however, is scarcely worth deciding.? 

We are aware that, when we assign to these poems a distin- 
guished place among the imitations of the Virgilian eclogue, we 
are not conferring on them any high praise ; for the Virgilian 
eclogue itself is a factitious species of composition, and such 
as an over-refined age always produces, when it copies the 
forms, without retaiming the spirit of a simple one; and bearing 
the same relation to the bucolic of Theocritus, (and still more 
to that of the earlier pastoral poets who must have preceded 
Theocritus,) as the hymns of Callimachus do to those of Homer, 
or the Virgilian, and we may add, without detracting from his 
glory, the Miltonian epic, to the Homeric ; for the greatness of 
Milton, or of his poem, remains unaffected by the addition or 
subtraction of the epithet ‘‘ epic.”* Such kinds of writing are 
not founded in nature; they have no root in the human heart, 





" The editions which we have consulted are those of Barthius, in which 
these poets are published as a supplement to Gratius, and a neat and 
useful little edition by Beck, Lips. 1803. It is from the latter that our 
quotations are made. 

* In the same manner, the poem of Klopstock might be styled a hymn, 
or that of Camoens a “pilgrimage,” without impugning their real merit : 
“ what we call a rose,” &c. 
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or in the feelings of a nation; they are not the natural exhalation 
of the poetical mind in any one state of manners; they appeal 
to none but conventional associations, and take no lasting hold 
on the mind. We speak of course not of the works themselves, 
but of the classes to which they nominally belong ; for that 
many of them contain beauties, in some cases of the highest 
order, no one can deny; but these beauties are superinduced, 
and belong properly to other species of composition. It is on 
account of this artificial character that they are so peculiarly 
liable to burlesque ; for whatever is artificial must be more or 
less affected, and affectation of all sorts is the natural food of 
ridicule. ‘Thus the odes of Horace, and the eclogues and 
georgics of Virgil, have been frequent and successful subjects 
of parody; but no one ever thought of burlesquing Pindar, 
Theocritus, or Hesiod, But the genius and art of Virgil were 
such as to enable him to impart, even to a false and spurious 
species of composition, an attraction not its own. 


Quale solet sylvis brumali frigore viscum 
Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos, 
Et croceo fcetu teretes circumdare truncos. 


To return from our paradoxes to the matter before us. It 
cannot be doubted that Virgil had a number of imitators, both 
in bis own age, and in those succeeding ; and if one only of the 
multitude has escaped the general wreck of Latin literature, it is 
not more remarkable than the similar losses which we have suf- 
fered in more important departments. It is probable, however, 
that time has spared us one of the best of the tribe. It would 
be idle, indeed, to compare Calphurnius with Virgil; yet it is 
not too much to say, that he frequently reminds us of Virgil in 
no unpleasing manner. His poetry is like a faint echo of 
Virgil’s ; a reflection of the superior luminary, softened at the 
same time, and shorn of its beams. He is deficient in nerve, 
(though not always destitute of it,) and sometimes shows a want 
of that delicacy of perception which distinguishes between vul- 
garity and simplicity; but he has sweetness, and in grace and 
polish of manner few of the later Roman poets can compete 
with him; nor ought the remarkable purity of his diction, when 
compared with his age, to pass unnoticed. He delights in 
those little isolated spots of imagery, on which Virgil loves so 
much to repose; as the ‘* Fortunate senex,” in the first eclogue, 
the “ Quandoquidem in molli,” in the third, the “ Sive sub in- 
certas,” and the “ Nam neque me tantum,” in the fifth, and the 
“ Hic ver purpureum,” in the niath, Av analysis of his eleven 


4 
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eclogues, with some quotations, may not be unacceptable to the 
reader of Latin poetry. 
The first eclogue begins m a very pleasing manner :— 


ORNITUS. 
Nondum solis equos declinis mitigat estas, 
Quamvis et madidis incumbant prela racemis, 
Et spument rauco ferventia musta susurro, 
CORYDON. 


Cernis ut (ecce) pater quas tradidit, Ornite, vaccas 

Molle sub hirsuta locus explicuere genista? 

Nos quoque vicinis cur non succedimus umbris ? 

Torrida cur solo defendimus ora galero? 
ORNITUS. 


Hoc potius, frater Corydon, nemus, ista petamus 
Antra patris Fauni; graciles ubi pinea densat 
Sylva comas, rapidoque caput levat obvia Soli; 
Bullantes ubi fagus aquas radice sub ipsa 
Protegit, et ramis errantibus implicat umbras. 


The two friends discover a miraculous prophetic inscription, 
newly traced by the god Faunus on the bark of the above-men- 
tioned beech, foreshowing the glories of Carus’s reign. Here a 
circumstance occurs which marks the difference of taste between 
a great poet and an ordinary one. Virgil would never have de- 
scended to such low particularities. The “ galero” above is 
of the same nature :— 


Ornite, fer propius tua lumina: tu potes alto 
Cortice descriptos citius percurrere versus. 
Nam tibi longa satis pater internodia largus, 
Procerumque dedit mater non invida corpus. 


The prophecy is not ill wrought, although some of the parti- 
culars harmonise but ill with pastoral poetry. 


Nulla catenati feralis pompa senatus 

Carnificum lassabit opus, nec carcere pleno 
Infelix raros numerabit curia patres. 

Nec vacuos tacitus fasces et inane tribunal 
Accipiet consul: sed legibus omne reductis 

Jus aderit, moremque fori vultumque priorem 
Reddet, et afilictum melior Deus auferet evum., | 


The second is an amebean eclogue. Of Calphurnius’ suc- 
cess in this line the following may be taken as a specimen. 


IDAS. 


O si quis Crocalen deus adferat! hunc ego terris, 
Hunc ego sideribus solum regnare fatebor. 
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Dicam namque nemus, dicamque, “Sub arbore numen . 
\ Hae erit: ite procul (sacer est locus) ite profani.” 


ASTACUS. 


Urimur in Crocalen: si quis mea vota deorum 
Audiat, huic soli, virides qua gemmeus undas 
Fons agit, et tremulo percurrit lilia rivo, 
Inter pampineas ponetur faginus ulmos. 


IDAS. 


Ne contemne casas et pastoralia tecta : 
Rusticus est, fateor, sed non et barbarus Idas, 
Szpe vaporato mihi cespite palpitat agnus, 
Sepe cadit festis devota Palilibus agna. 


ASTYLUS. 


Nos quoque pomiferi Laribus consuevimus horti 
Mittere primitias, et fingere liba Priapo, . 
Rorantesque favos damus et liquentia mella : 
Nec fore grata minus, quam si caper imbuat aras. 


IDAS. 


Num, precor, informis videor tibi? num gravis annis? 
Decipiorque miser, quoties mollissima tango 

Ora manu, primique sequor vestigia floris 

Nescius, et gracili digitos lanugine fallo ? 


ASTACUS. 
Fontibus in liquidis quoties me conspicor, ipse 
Admiror toties: etenim sic flore juvente 
Induimur vultus, ut in arbore sepe notavi 
Cerea sub tenui lucere Cydonia lana. 


IDAS. 


Carmina poscit amor, nec fistula cedit amori ; 
Sed fugit ecce dies, revocatque crepuscula Vesper. 
Hinc tu, Daphni, greges, illinc agat Alphesibcus. 


ASTYLUS. 


Jam resonant frondes, jam cantibus obstrepit arbos, 
I procul, o Doryla, primumque reclude canalem, 
Et sine jamdudum sitientes irriget hortos, 

Vix ea finierant, senior cum talia Thyrsis: 
“ Este pares, et ab hoc concordes vivite: nam vos 
Et decus, et cantus, et amor sociavit et ztas. 


The next is a complaint of unsuccessful love : 


Ile ego sum Lycidas, quo te cantante solebas 
Dicere felicem, cui dulcia sepe dedisti 

Oscula, nec medios dubitasti rumpere cantus, 
Atque inter calamos errantia labra petisti. . 
Ah dolor! et post hoc placuit tibi torrida Mopsi 
Vox, et carmen inops, et acerbe stridor avene ? 
Tibi sepe palumbes, 

Szpe etiam leporem, decepta matre, paventem 
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Misimus in gremium ; per me tibi lilia prima 

Contigerant,. primeque rose : vixdum bene florem 
. , Degustabat apis, tu cingebare coronis. 

Aurea sed forsan mendax tibi munera jactat, 

Qui metere occidua ferales nocte lupinos 

Dicitur, et cocto pensare volumine panem :. 

Qui sibi tunc felix, tunc fortunatus habetur, 

Vilia cum subigit manualibus hordea saxis. 


With other arguments equally pastoral and convincing. 

The fourth eclogue is a tribute of praise to the two young 
Czsars, Carinus and Numerian. It is one of the most elabo- 
rate and happy of the whoie, and its pastoral propriety 1s pre- 
served throughout. We would quote from it, did our limits 
allow us. In the fifth an old and experienced swain is intro- 
duced, instructing his son in the care of flocks and herds: the 
precepts are clothed in good poetical language, but the style is 
rather Georgical than pastoral, ‘The description of spring, after 
Virgil and Lucretius, is an odd mixture of good and bad, and 
shows the hand of a second-rate imitator. 

———\— Vere novo, cum jam tinnire volucres 
Incipient, nidosque reversa lutabit hirundo, 
Protinus hyberno pecus omne movebis ovill. 
Tunc etenim totus vernanti gramine saltus 
Pullat, et zstivas reparabilis inchoat umbras : 
Tunc florent sylve, viridisque renascitur annus : 


Tunc Venus, et calidi scintillat fervor amoris, 
Lascivumque pecus salientes accipit hircos. 


A better imitation occurs in the sixth, which is a contest of 
song between two rival shepherds: 


Vincere tu quenquam? vel te certamine quisquam 
Dignetur, qui vix stillantes, aride, voces 
Rumpis, et expeliis male singultantia verba ? 


Again: 








wee En, aspicis illum, 
Candida qui medius cubat inter lilia, cervum? 
Quamvis hunc Petale mea diligat, accipe victor. 
Scit freenos, scit ferre jugum, sequiturque vocantem 
Credulus, et mense# non improba porrigit ora, 
Aspicis, ut fruticat late caput? utque sub ipsis 
Cornibus et tereti lucent redimicula collo? — 
Aspicis, ut niveo frons irretita capistro 

Lucet, e!, a dorso que totam circuit alvum, 
Alternat vitreas lateralis cingula bullas ? 

Cornua sutilibus molles ramosa ‘corollis * 
Implicuere-rose, rutiloque monilia torque ~ 


ed 


' Ex Heinsii conj. 
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Extrema cervice natant; ubi pendulus apri 
Dens sedet, et nivea distinguit pectora luna. 


The seventh is valuable, chiefly for the antiquarian information 
it contains relative to the games of the amphitheatre, which a 
shepherd is represented as witnessing. The eighth (or, according 
to others, the first of Nemesian,)is one of those pieces of decent 
imitation which have a narrow escape from being tolerably good. 
It is a lament, in the usual style of pastoral condolence, for the 
death of some unknown Meliboeus. Weare inclined, with some 
of the critics, to expunge the ninth from the list of Calpur- 
nius’s eclogues at least. It is indelicate, contrary to his wont, 
and not particularly good in style; besides being full of palpable 
imitations of the other poems, It is an amcebean song of two 
lovers. The tenth is an imitation of Virgil’s sixth, to which it 
was preferred by Fontenelle, we suppose as more purely pasto- 
ral; for there is nothing else which could suggest such a prefe- 
rence, although it is written with sufficient elegance. The in- 
fancy of Bacchus is pleasingly described : 


Quin et Silenus parvum veneratus alumnum 

Aut gremio fovet, aut resupinus sustinet ulnis, 

Et movet ad risum digito, motuque quietem 

Allicit, aut tremulis quassat crepitacula palmis. 

Cui deus arridens horrentes pectore setas 

Vellicat, aut digitis aures astringit acutas, - 
Applauditve manu mutilum caput, aut breve mentum, 
Et simas tenero collidit pollice nares. 








OBSERVATIONS ON 
Greek Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapestic Verse. 





Part ll.—[Concluded from No. LX£.] 


U. Iw Trochaic verse the jirst syllable of the Trocheus, 
as has been already stated, requires to be pronounced with a 
lengthened tone, whether that syllable be naturally short, or 
whether it consist of a short vowel before any of the mutes 
and liquids. I shall here also produce instances of the va- 
riation in the quantity of the same vowel in the same word. 
Thus Eurip. Orest. 735. 30 0é rivas Adyous edefas vou Kaa syvare 
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matpés. In this example the vowel iota of xasryyyrm is long 


before yv; the alpha of zarpis is short. In 766 of the same 
play the « of zarg) is long. Tare) ripwedv euavrod. In 786, 
pay ay ls Bn Ag: 


it is also long. Kal we rods tiuBov aégeucov murpds. In 784, 
ee es ome tll eke A A 


the omikron of the verb éxvjces is long, while it is short in the 
noun éxvos immediately following. Orest. Odx do’ éxvgceis; Pyl. 
Ed tg hig 


Gxvos yap Tos laos xaxdy péya. In 748, the « of the adjective 
paxpos is varied ; “H bavelv 3 Shiv: 6 wtibos 8 od poexpos pmaxody megs. 
— ¥} - “| — ¥L = ad | = — j - - 1 — a | 


It will be observed that in this line the Poet employs the Tro- 
cheus and Spondeus alternately. It is presumable, therefore, 
that the « of zaxedy should be held to be long. ‘The ¢ of the 
noun téxyoy is generally short. Eurip. lon. 556. Xeuth. ‘O 


~ 


morw0s o eketeev, rexvov, Soalso568. Inthe Hercules Furens, 


861. itislong. Téxv’ dmoxteivara mparove ‘he v of daxpu or 


Sen ae 
Saxpdov is most commonly short: Eurip. Orest. 778. daxpua 
Oe % 

yoby yevoir’ av. In the Iphigen. in Aul. 398. it islong. ”Epé 8: 
re eeded gy Or Yue 


, 
cuvTneoucs 


a | - = 


vixtes, ucpas te Cuxpvors. In the Orestes of Eurip. 
- “4 _ “ s - “| = 

791. the penult of dvaAos is short. iuixpa Spovrigay dyaov. In 
the Iphigen. in Aul. it is long. ° rexotiow pijteg, dvdpdv dyAoy 


eisopa méAas. A similar variation takes place in the quantity of 
“I 


~- i pa 


the first syllable of wérAo¢ as in lambic verse. Thus Eurip. 
Iphigen, in Taur. v. 1215, Kpa&ra xpipavres mémdoow. 1226. 
7 i ate aid by FES 

Tlémdoy dupcrwy mpobécbas. 
Mrs Porm belt ace PE : 

It is worthy of remark, that the same violation of the ortho- 
graphy of the language is found in Trochaic as in Iambic verse, 
and in the same words. In Iambic verse the penult of such a 
word as BovAdwsbce is almost always the second syllable of the 
foot: in ‘Trochaic verse, on the contrary, it is generally the 
first. In both mstances the modern Editors of the Classics 
have uniformly interposed a sigma to lengthen the foot; but 
this is equally unnecessary in T'rochaic as in Jambic verse, be- 
cause the former takes the Ictus on the first syllable of the 
Trochzus, and thereby lengthens the short syllable without the 
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aid of the sigma. ‘Thus Burp: Orest, 724. Oigdue(o lt, abs ey 
Bpayei cor, Id. 570, Otx Pes 5 : Gohacrousng) bss aie Toy= 
ray. Aristoph. Av. 1102. Tois x pirat elneiy t Bovrsue(o)bee 
Tis vinns Le Id. 1076. Bounipe(o? = voy avait When 


the penult has not the ictus, 1. e. when it is not the first syllable 
of the foot, the sigma is not inserted. ‘Thus Eurip. Orest. 752. 
Tupynpotpsta. Id. Iphig. Taur. 1240. Edruceis e fyssis éo0- 
4 
pede, rida 0 ov Agyous” et 
ou erin 
Although the Attic poe occasionally lengthened short vowels 
before mutes and liquids in Trochaic verse, yet with the ex- 
ception of those already mentioned, they more frequently pre- 
served the natural quantity of the vowel. ‘hey seem to have 
sparingly indulged im the license they took in lambic verse of 
applying the power of the ictus, and only resorted to it when 
the versification compelled them. Should any modern, there- 
fore, attempt to write Greek Trochaic verse, his safest course 
would be so to arrange the feet that a short vowel before all 
the mutes and liquids, with the exception of Ba, yA, yj, vv, bu, 
8y, should occupy the second place. It is difficult to account 
how the Greek Poets came, almost universally, to lengthen a 
short vowel before these mutes and liquids. Porson observes 
in his letter to the late Professor Dalzel, “‘ Dawes lays down 
a rule, which, if he had been content with calling it general in- 
stead of universal, is perfectly right, that a syllable is long, in 
which the middle. consonants 6, y, 5, and liquids, except £, meet. 
But several passages, as well as the following, contradict this 
rule. Sophocl. Gidip. Tyr. 717. maidos 8 Bracras. Electr. 
440, racay 2BrAucte. ‘These passages may be reduced to Dawes’ 
Canon by transposition ; but they will lose all their energy by 
the reduction.” To my ears they lose neither their force nor 
their harmony by transposition, Baaotds 02 mashds;—eBracre mo 
cay. Inthe latter we gain by transposition the triemimeral 
cawsura, which always adds to the harmony of the verse. But 
a very few examples from any of the Poets oppose the rule, 
and most of these may be remedied by transposition, Sophocl. 
CEdip. Col. 972. ‘Os outs Paar mw yevelAlous maT ods, May Pe 


remedied and im proved by the transposition of the adverb aw. 
Thus,‘ Os obrs mu BrAaoras vyevsbAloug marpés. Adsch, Agam. 1633. 
mor dlacide Hoda sal ne See Ute 
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"Opget d2 yrAdooay rv evavriav eyes, may be read Padocay 82 thy 
“Opdei y’ evavriay 2yveis. “Those in the choral odes need hiardly 
be taken into the account, as in them the Poets allowed them- 
selves greater liberties than in the more common kinds of verse. 
IIL.- Brunck has remarked in a note on line 98. of the 
Plutus of Aristophanes above alluded to, where there is a vio- 
lation of Dawes’ first rule, “in Anapestis major est licentia, 
quz sepius usum fuisse Comicum alibi ostendemus.” The 
Anapestic verses of Aristophanes are subject to the same rules 
as those of the Tragic Poets, and therefore I shall take exam- 
ples from both in illustration of my principle. ‘The ¢ of vexgav 
is long in v. 1496. of the Phcenisse of Euripides. I[rapara 
Ties eka 


tee Tela ogy oy. In v. 1409. of the Medea it is short. 
bie isl Té xegolv, ts aot Te vExgous. In v. 1386, and 1408, of 
the same Play, the e of téxvwy is short: thus, 1386. ’AAAd o° 
*"Eowds dnécese TEXVOY, 1408. Texy’ amoxTelvas , amoxwavess. In 


of ee wv w oa ts v \ { ww SS 


1392, and 1400, it is long. 1392. Xrelyw diocdvy’ awogo¢ TEXYOV. 
1400. ey x pure lesa TEXVEDY, In the Htbctee? of So- 
phocles, v. 96. we have the « of “Ags long. Passos “Apns oux 
efévicev. In the Seven against Thebes of Aischylus we find a 


arate te 
very strong instance of the power of the Ictus in a situation 
which contradicts both Dawes’ and Porson’s rules, v. 1059. 
Tévos dAicare mpéuvobev orws. The last vowel of wAécare is ne- 


cessarily long before the 7g of mpéuvobev. If L am right in sup- 

posing that the Ictus falls on the first and not the dast syllable 

of the Spondzus in this kind of verse, the following line will be 

Incorrect : v. 1063. ’AAAd HoBotpos xamotpémouas, because the o 
rE a OT a EL Ae ita pp a he 


of the preposition in composition is made long before the mute 
and liquid tp, when it is the second syllable of the foot. I had 
some doubts whether the conjunction xe} was not always, when 
the first syllable of a foot in Anapzstic verse before a vowel or 
diphthong, contracted with these, as in the common readmg in 
this line. The following example from Aristophanes shows 
that it is not always so contracted. Nub. 1007. Splraaxos ofwy, 
ap Pata 0 are 


xa) ampuypordyys, xal Asuxys PuArdBorovens. The reading, [| 
lactate i dal I aed : 
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apprehend, should therefore be ’AAAad doBotinas xal dmorpémouct, 
¥ tall og Vaile per Remar in. 


making the foot an Anapestus instead of a Spondeus. I shall 
produce two other examples that oppose the rule I have laid 
down: both are from Aristophanes. Equit. 806. Kal vide gaya 

Tg)! FY games a Bae | 


avaluppyoes. "This may be corrected by inserting the article before 
_ the noun, as is usual m similar expressions: thus, in the Pax of 
the same Poet, v. 626. Ovdiv airiwy rep dvdpav tas xpadus xaryo- 
Gov. J would therefore propose to read Kal ta yidou guyuy, 
x Aah Mb ria ye 


x. tT. A. although I am aware that an Anapzestus does not often 
follow a Dactyle. The other example is from the Nubes, v. 416. 
where the ¢ of z.47e 1s said by Dawes and Brunck to be length- 
ened by the power-of the inceptive 6 of frydv. Others read 
Mire ye prydiv. Myr’ ody bryav. Some other particle besides pyre 
appears requisite here, as the particle giryav does not depend 
on the preceding verb xamvas, which is followed by pn? éc- 
THs, wyte Badifwy, but upon onother verb, viz. aye, ‘To mark 
the transition, therefore, from one state of feeling to another, 
the particle aj may be properly introduced; thus, Myr’ ad ps 
yav aybe Aiav.—As the Ictus falls on the first of a Spon- 
deus, the « of the adjective aréxvois is in consequence length- 
ened in v. 908. of the Alcestis of Euripides, though in v, 903. 
itis short in the same word; thus, 908. Od rAnrov épiiy, efoy 
ee CRP ee ne 


aréxvois. V. 903, Zyrw  aydmous aréxvous re Booray. Inv. 1119. 
aoe ii oe ke Ai ote | ITY lsat atahart cueert i 
of the Prometheus V. of Aischylus, the <¢ before xa is long. Beov- 


Tig, eAsmes 8 ExAcwrouci. 
ee eet Ten eT eee 

The following examples from Aristophanes have been pointed 
out by Dr. Maltby as opposing Dawes’ Canon, Nub. 320. 


Kah rerrodoyeiv 70 Syres, xab wep) xamvod crevoAeoye. Aves, 579. 

Kah ameppordyuy én tay ayowy Oo omépy’ attav avaxabas. Id. 

5Q1, "AAN dvardees mevras xabupdrs adTods ayeAn pia XIX Ad. In 
3 ana, Shee 


verse 344, of the Nubes, the « of the particle 82 is lengthened 
before the inceptive p of fives; thus, Kody} yuvaikly, wt A’, 009 
Sriody, adras 88 pivas eyoucw. And these have nostrils; in al- 
lusion, as Wieland observes, to the large noses on the masks 
- worn by the actors, which, to a spectator near the stage ap- 
peared out of all proportion to a human face, but to those at a 
distance, of a natural size. Several copies and Mss, have atras 
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Bé rye pives, x. t. A. which is probably the correct reading. ‘The 
82, however, as being the first syllable, if the foot should be con- 
sidered a Spondzus, would be lengthened by the Ictus, inde= 
pendent of the inceptive .—The 6 of tygdy is long in v. 334. 
Tair’ ap’ émolowy vypdy Negeddv.—On this Porson remarks, 
Pref. ad Hecub. p. Ixiii. “ Licentiam qua ob mutam. et li- 
quidam producitur syllaba, rarissime admittunt (Comici), idque 
partim ex necessitate, partim quum alios Poetas vel citant vel 
imitantur. Quum igitur primam syllabam in syp4v producit 
Aristophanes, dithyrambos ridet ; quum Homeri verba usurpat, 
Homerico metro utitur. Nub. 400. Sodwov dxpoy A. Nec du- 
bito quin Nub. 319. Tragicorum aliquem, Euripidem, opinor, 
ob oculos habuerit.”” From the examples which have been. al- 
ready produced in this dissertation, and from many others that 
might be pointed out, it will appear evident that Aristophanes 
Frequently lengthened a short vowel before mutes and liquids, 
even when he was under no necessity of doing so. In a lan- 
guage so copious as that of the Greeks, and which admitted of 
transposition to a great extent, the plea of necessity would 
scarcely avail such a Poet as Aristophanes in violating the rules 
of versification. Neither is it very likely that he would trans- 
gress against these rules when he cited the words of another | 
Poet; because, if he quoted the whole or any part of an 
Anapestic line from Euripides, he would find that no more 
license was granted to that Poet, though a Tragcedian, in 
moulding Anapzstic verse than to himself. I have repeatedly 
remarked, that Hexameter verse appears to have given origin 
to Anapestic, and that, therefore, so far as regards the Spondaeus 
and Dactyle, there is no difference in the application of the 
Ictus to the first syllable of each in both kinds of verse.—In 
the following example, Aristophanes has lengthened a vowel 
contrary to his usual practice. Nub. 409. ‘H 2 de” éducdr’ 
elt’ éFalgyys Siakaxyoauca moos adtw. In the Plutus, v. 39. he 
mee 


has the @ of Aaxéw short. Ti 3% 6 BoiBos ZAuxey 2x tay orem 
Ld ag | 
parov. In v. 382. of the Pax it is also short: My viv Aauxhoygs. 


~—So also in the Antigone of Sophocles, 1094. My mw x07’ ad- 
Toy evdoc é¢ aeAw Auxelv. And in the Alcestis of Euripides, v. 
356. Our’ dv goev eEuipors mpos AlBuy Auxeiv. | 


A careful perusal of Aristophanes, and the other Greek Poets, 
would furnish many other examples similar to those already 
quoted, particularly in Tambic verse, where greater license 
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was allowed, clearly proving that none of the professed writers 
on Prosody, nor the Editors of the Attic Poets, had distinct 
conceptions of the structure and harmony of their verse. Hence 
it has not unfrequently happened, that instead of improving the 
Text of the Author, they have vitiated it. by the inserticn of 
particles and superfluous letters, to support, as they imagined, 
the verse. In correcting the Poems of Homer this license has 
been carried, by ancient and modern Grammarians, to an enor- 
mous length,and even the Attic Poets have not altogether escaped 
their sacrilegious hands. Though the rules 1 have endeavored 
to establish, embrace only a part of the Versification of the 
Greek Poets, and may seem at first sight to account for a few 
anomalies only, yet I imagine they will, when duly considered, 
be found to comprehend some of the fundamental principles of 
Criticism on Poetry both ancient and modern, They not only 
show in what the harmony of the Versification consists, but be- 
come, to a considerable extent, the safeguards of the language 
itself, by clearing it of all those useless encumbrances of addi- 
tional letters, which deform its beauty and simplicity, and by 
making the practice of the ancients themselves, not the fluc- 
tuating opinions of the moderns, our guides and instructors in 
examining and imitating their works. .Though I have drawn 
no inferences but what can be supported by numerous exam- 
ples, and therefore conceive my doctrines to be well founded, 
yet I have lived long enough to, perceive how slowly new 
opinions, however well established, make their way against au- 
thorities consecrated by time and general respect, and against 
prejudices, the more difficult to be overcome, as they are some- 
times founded in absurd notions of superiority in all that pertains 
to Grecian Literature. To the men of practical experience in 
the education of youth, both in this and in the sister kingdom, 
I have been chiefly indebted for encouragement and sup- 
port; and while they, unbiassed by. partial :associations, con- 
tinue to patronise the various attempts I have made to elu- 
cidate some obscure and doubtful parts of Grecian Literature, 
and to smooth the way for those engaged in its pursuit, 1 
shall feel less anxious for the reception of my doctrines among 
other classes of scholars, sensible that if they are well founded, 
they will ultimately make their way in the world in spite. of all 
opposition. From the doubt and uncertainty in which the sub- 
ject of Greek Versification has hitherto been involved, every at- 
tempt at discovering some fixed principles which guided the 
practice of the Poets, may be considered as an important step 
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in the progress, and may be the means of directing others en- 
gaged in the same studies, to more enlarged views and more 
useful results. 





CAMBRIDGE TRIPOSES, ror 1825. 





Nunc etiam manes (hec intentata manebat 
Sors rerum) movet 





Qu x furit Angliacas passim bacchata per urbes ¢ 
Que nos praecipites improba Erinnys agit? 
Dementes! quos usque rapit furiosa cupido, 
Et quodcunque novum querit amatque sequi ! 
Pelion Ossz olim temeré imposuére Gigantes 
Ausi terrigene tangere regna Jovis. 
Per ccelum (perhibent) tentavit Dzdalus ire 
Consilio audaci primus, et arte mala. 
Vidimus en! ipsi nuper, qua scandere nubes 
Arte viri affectent, zthereasque vias : 
Aere, ludibrium ventorum, non bené fortes 
In medio volitant, remigioque carent. 


Vi nauta ipse suz confisus et artibus audax 
Desinit adversos extimuisse Notos. 

Audet, per rerum fines, lustrare remotas 
Nature sedes, sub propiore polo ; 

Torpet Hyperboreis qua semper terra pruinis 
Ultima, et eterno stat religata gelu. 


Ecce novis agimur votis penetrare furentes 
Oras Australes, regna, Columbe, tua ; 

Et rate precipiti nimiim properamus adire 
Littora Atlanteo dissociata mari. 

(Scilicet argenti venas flaventis et auri 
Naturam his dicunt seposuisse locis : 

Auri etenim ingentes penitis latuére fodine, 
Qua propior "medio sol regit orbe diem: 

Proximus argenti locus est ; gelidi indé remoto 
Pigra riget ferri vena sub axe poli). 

Ergo telluris latebra sacrique recessus 
Tentandi penitts : vi facienda via est. 
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Nec montes etenim, nec inhospita tesqua viarum, 
Nec juga, nec scopuli, nec facit unda moram : 
Nos dulcis species, nos ludit amabilis error, 
Qui temeré in sacrum fas vetitumque rapit. 
*Nundina nummorum fervet, glomerata frequenti 
Qua solet usque vigil turba coire foro. 
Murmur ubique aures: rumoribus ingruit horror, 
Et jactata omni flamine fama venit. 

Hic exaudite centum lingue, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox: Pluto qua domus ampla Deo ; 
Judaica hic sacra dum peragit de gente sacerdos, 

Fallendique vias pectore versat, ait : 
“‘ Heus! dic quid meditatur America, libera nuper ? 
** Mirum tu quid habes dicere? Quidve novi? 
(Sic arte instructum simili compellat amicum :) 
** Quid Bolivar? Nobis estne fodina ferax ? 
“* An fluit auratis crassé foecunda metallis ? 
‘*¢ An mihi lenta, nefas! venaque torpet iners ?” 
Dum vix dura tudes, vix instrumenta, ligones, 
Vixque ulla ad tantum parta securis opus; 
Imis visceribus terre penitusque repdstum 
Aurum animo stultus pascit, mane lucrum : 
Pondera venduntur nummiim, toteque fodine, 
Qua nondum fossor rumpere coepit humum : 
Errantem demens silvis Australibus ursam, 
Pelle haud detracta, sic malesanus emit. 
Sin inimica novos moveat fortuna tumultus, 
Vel subitus rumor sit dubiusque mali ; 
Anxius en! pallensque metus considit in omni 
Fronte, et sedato murmure turba tremit. 
At forsan blandum si fama susurrat, avari 
Auribus arrectis stant inhiantque lucro. 
Millibus et citiis superaddita mille talenta ! 
Mille rotundantur, regibus ampla tribus ! 
Hore at momento heu! vilem rediguntur ad assem 
Tot nummfiim cumuli, totaque summa perit. 
O magnus posthac inimicis risus! An uni 
Nimirtm rectz res tibi semper erunt ? 
Dixeris at forsan: ‘© Mihi post finita laborum 
‘¢ Teedia, ridebit copia larga seni.” 
On  — 


1 Rem ipsam, Stock Exchange, quippe antiquis poetis ignotam, nova 
novo poete nota signare liceat. 
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At quid opes senibus cumulate, qui neque sensus, 
Nec gustum, luxu qui satiandus, habent ? 

Otia quenam illis, quos vexat dira podagra, 
Improba vel tussis vellicat usque latus? 


Heu! nobis nimiim lethalis America, Marte 
Gens auroque magis perniciosa tuo! 

Desine fausta novas tentare, Britannia, sedes, 
Artibus et tandem sis studiosa tuis. 

Est tibi (quod melius) ferrum, tibi ferrea proles, 
Virtus, et sacre religionis amor. 

Est antiqua tibi quercus, que sola per undas 
[bit in zquoreis imperiosa vils. 

Neve ruant antiqua Dei venerandaque templa! 
Nil melius mores quam coluisse patrum. 

Sic, Deus et faveat! mercede fruaris opima, 
Et propriis opibus, quas tibi tela ferat. 
esperiz quamvis cumulet Peruvia gazas, 
Servitii et sudet mole, gravique jugo : 

At luxu enervat dominos, poenasque reposcet ; 
Ducet et a damnis vim rediviva novam. 

Libera nam surget tandem, bené leta ‘T'yranni 
Et sceptra et fasces eripuisse manu. 

Sic meritd pereant, veteri quos rapta colono 
Evehit in dominos improba preeda feros ! 


At qud, Musa, ruis nimitm audax? Desine parvis 
Inscia res magnas attenuare modis. 

Est mibi per saltus Academi querere vera, 
Abdita que penitis dia Mathesis alit. 

Haud equidem invideo, quos fortuna aurea curru 
Sublimi invectos pracipitique rapit. 

Cami in arundinea meditans dum devius erro 
Ripa, dumque fruor nobilitate loci : 
erque vagor sedes, queis ingenium assidet, et quas 
Artibus insignes incoluére patres. 

Dum meliora sequor, ne dedignetur alumnum, 
Mi Deus at facilis sit Geniusque loci! 





Roma domusque subit, desideriumque locorum, 
Quicquid et amissa restat in urbe met. 

Omnia cum subeant; vincis tamen omnia conjux, | 
Et plus in nostro pectore parte tenes, —Ovib. 


Cum patriz fines et dulcia deserit arva — 
Heu! nimium celeri concita cymba via,’ 
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Cum procul apparent vix summa cacumina in undis, 
Nec species oculo, qu fuit ante, patet ; 

Nil nisi ceruleum quamyis jam conspicit equor, 
Phantasia ah! proprias tum sibi jactat opes, 

Dissipat illa ultro fallaci luce tenebras, 
Prabetque hospitii munera vana sul. 

Tum varie celeri panduntur in ordine forme, 
Queque voluptatem mista dolore ferunt; 

Temporis anteacti tum multa occurrit imago, 
Blanda juventutis non reditura dies, 

Cum sibi delicias heu! mens ignara futuras 
Prasumpsit toties, immemor usque mali, 

Gestiit auratum et vite depingere cursum, 
_Perpetuos risus, perpetuosque sales. 

Necquicquam extremis terrarum in partibus errat, 
Diverstsque exul vertitur usque locis, 

Necquicquam rutilas ostendit America gazas, 
Quasque sinu Veneres orbis Evus habet, 

Vecta retro celeri mens indefessa volatu 
In patriz sedes irrequieta redit. 

Blanditias frustra faciles movere puellz 
Per roseos vultus luxuriante coma ; 

‘¢ Nil prodest” inquit “lepidos adhibere cachinnos, 
“* Nil prodest dulces instituisse choros, 

“ Non mihi dulce oculi nimios jaculantur amores, 
“¢ Non mihi que vobis gratia blanda placet ; 

«« Nempe graves animo subeunt voces Hymenzi, 
‘‘ Tpsaque connubii carmina laude carent ; 

‘‘ Quippe per Hesperios procul hinc mens concita fluctus 
‘¢ In patriam, et sponse brachia pulchra ruit ; 

“ Ridentisque gene, atque loquentis dulce labella 
“« Fido irretitum pectus amore tenent, 

‘‘ Scilicet irradians oculus, nigrique capilli 
‘‘ Simplicitas ipsa simplicitate placet.” 

At memoris bene crebra movent suspiria pectus, 
Et persepe genas plurima gutta rigat, 

Statque diu tacito vultu, similisque dolenti 
Teedia solliciti plena timoris habet, 

Dum secum reputat que sint data fata relictis, 
Immineant char quanta pericla domo ; 

Fingit ob amissum luctu tabescere nuptam, 
Atque maritalis foedera rupta tori, 

Fingit opes fractas, miserosque egisse puellos 
Insomnes noctes, et sine pace dies, 
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Ultoremque patrem multa sibi poscere lingua, 
Imbellesque pati qualiacunque mala. 

“ Heu! deserta domus! pueri heu! genitore carentes, 
“Quis vobis,” inquit, “ quis vice patris erit? 

‘“‘ Eriget haud iterum vobis spes credula formam, 
« Me vivo vixit, me pereunte perit. 

« Tuque etiam conjux, vite, dum vita manebat, 
‘Causa eadem quondam, delicieque mee, 

“Te loquor absentem, vox ultima prima salutat, 
“ Nox mihi nulla placet te sine, nulla dies. 

“Te quoque, te tristem sine me perferre laborem 
‘¢ Mens nimium memoris vix dubitare sinit. 

‘“‘ Haud iterum referet tibi lux male fausta quietem ; 
“¢ Nulla voluptatis lux, veniente die. 

«« Amplius haud sonitus cithare ingeminabit amores, 
“ Tnteriit conjux, interlitque melos ; 

‘“‘ Lux festiva aderit nunquam tibi, plena doloris 
“‘ Queque dies veniens, plena doloris abit.” 

‘Talia volventi trepido sub pectore pallent 
Semianimes oculi, semianimesque gene, 

Picturaque animum, conjux, dum pascit inani, 
Teque dolente dolet, teque furente furit. 

Nec minus his animus curis vigil usque laborat, 
Lumina dum somno clauserit alta quies ; 

Tlicet assuetis charorum occurrere formis 
Festinat propera nota per arva via, 

Dilecteque iterum sibi conjugis oscula labris 
Illis ceu nunquam diripienda premit. 

Rursus amor solitus solita dulcedine tangit, 
Quasque prius sensit, delicizque nove. 

Festivas iterum gestit celebrare choreas, 
Dulcisonz sonitus et bibere aure lyre ; 

Atque iterum pueri scandentes genua parentis 
Parvula cervici brachia ut ante dabant. 

Felix ah! nimium, somni si rumpere claustra 
Lux matutini deforet ulla poll, 

Nullave delicias sequeretur cura fugatas 
Venturos luctus preteritosque ferens. 

Ast infelici spes sola, et sola voluptas 
Scilicet exilii post mala tanta manet, 

Si patrias iterum sors ulla revisere sedes, 
Si precibus flecti nescia Parca sinat, 

Una vel haud penitus sit mens oblita sodalis 
(Abrepti quamvis et sine honore diu) 
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Qui secum vite quondam melioribus annis 
Consortes curas deliciasque tulit ; 
. Scilicet hoc poterit tantos abolere dolores— 
Exigua hee merces, at satis ampla, mali. 


NOTICE OF 


PROFESSOR COUSIN’S Edition of the third, 
fourth and fifth books of Procius on the Parme- 
nides of Plato, 8vo. Paris, 1823. 





Part [1.—[Continued from No. LXI.} 


P. 12.1.4, Proclus continuing the series of his arguments 
to prove that divine forms or ideas, which are the paradigms of 
the sensible word, subsist in the intellect of the Demiurgus, or 
maker of the universe, observes: és 0¢ wy waryy Fer Ta atin Toy 
mayvTwy, avaynny oy mou XAT |sxeivae mavTwY ooIlelY THY Tay, xeL OU- 
TOWS EVAL TAYTOY AKIVNTOY CITIOV, WS AUTH TH EVs TATIY ahooICovTE 
Thy TAF’ Kab OUTWS Elvas TavTwY axivyTov aitiov. “The words of 
the last part of this sentence, viz. xas ovTws eivas mavroy x. T. A, 
are rightly omitted in the Harl. Ms.: for they are evidently 
superfluous, as being a repetition of what Proclus had previously 
said, P. 13.1.8. from the bottom; Proclus having observed 
that the generation of man Is not from chance, but from seed, 
adds, that seed possesses Aoyous, 1. e. forms or productive powers 
in capacity, and not in energy ; for, being a body, it is not adapted 
to possess these powers: impartibly. and in energy... He then 
asks what that is which) contains productive powers in energy ; 
because every where a‘subsistence in energy is the leader of a 
subsistence in capacity; since the latter, being imperfect, re- 
quires some other thing to bring it to perfection. After this, he 
remarks, y Tyg ~yTPOS PuTis, EpErs’ auTH yap y Xas TOUS Aoyous Te- 
AciouTa, xa OiamAaTroUuTe TO yiyvowevoy’ ou yao mou TO Paiwowevoy 
Eidos THS pT pos moLes TO Bpshos, MAA y Puois aowmatos ouga. duvapic 
xar apyn xivnoews, ws dapev. In this extract for xas tous Aoyous, 
the Harl. Ms. has rightly: xara rovg Aoyous. For then what 
Proclus says will be in English <-‘‘ You will say.it is the nature 
of the mother ; for this perfects and: fashions that which is ge- 
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nerated according to productive powers. For it is not the visi- 
ble form of the mother which makes the infant, but nature, 
which, as we say, is an incorporeal power, and the principle of 
motion. P. 14.1, 5. from the bottom ; wg 8 ev raurw romrw, 
Qutwy aAAote AAA yevn pueTas, ywpss ctvbowminys EMILEAEIAS 5 } 
OnAoy we TS OANS PuTEews Aoyous EYOUTHS HAs MOITInXAS TOUTMY ATAY—- 
Twy ey exuTy OUYapers. XAb Th Ses Aevyelv ouTH yep AVATOEVOYTES, THY 
EY EXATTW TUTTO PUTIY MEPIANTTIXYY Tov Ev aUTw Cwmy eupyTo(er® 
ayy Oe ev cEAnYy TwY ev MaoIY Edwy' exeiey yao y maou xuBepvaras 
rVEVETIS. XO EV EXEIVY TWY evUAWY PuTEwY y ENON[AEYN MPOEIAYNTTAS LO- 
yas” Xab oUTW Oy SI THY CHaIpwY momoumevos THY aVvOoOV, ex aUTHY 
nkouev Aoimov tTyy Guo tov mavtog. In this extract, for cvcronye, 
which the Harleian Ms. also has, it is requisite to read cromew. 
For Proclus, in order to prove the subsistence of paradigmatic 
forms in the intellect of the maker of the universe, shows that 
the productive powers in partial and total natures in the earth, 
in all the e/ements, in the celestial spheres, and in Nature herself 
considered as a whole comprehending all other natures, are 
from thence derived. Hence, by adopting this alteration, the 
meaning of Proclus in this place will be obvious, and will be in 
‘English as follows: ‘‘ How does it happen that in the same 
place different genera of plants are produced at different times 
without human care and attention? Is it not evident that it is 
from Nature considered asa whole, and containing in herself 
the forms and productive powers of all these? And what occa- 
sion is there to-add, that by a recursion of this kind, we shall 
find that the nature in each of the elements has the power of 
containing the animals peculiar to that element; but the nature 
which is m the moon, comprehends the forms which are in all 
the elements. For all generation is governed from thence; 
and inher the exempt monad of material natures 1s antecedently 
contamed. Hence, by thus making our ascent through the 
spheres, we shall afterwards arrive at the nature of the universe.” 

P. 16.1.9. Proclus having observed that the most principal 
cause of effects must necessarily be exempt from its produc- 
tions ; because by how much more the maker is exempt from 
that which is made, by so much more purely and perfectly it 





* }.e. To total Nature, or that great whole from which all other na- 
tures proceed. For according to the Platonic philosophy, every thing 
originates from a whole or monad. Thus all natures originate from one 
Jirst nature, all souls from one first soul, all intellects froin one first in- 
tellect, and all beings from one first being ; and all these monads are con- 
centered and rooted in the monad of monads, the great first cause of all. . 
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will make, afterwards adds : xcs odAws, <1 aAoyos » ducts, Ses Tou 
AYOVTOS AUTYY. AAD OUY TE ETT XA TOO THS PUTEwWS you TOUS AoYoUS, 
sig og Ber TH ev TH KOT KW MavTa THY avaoTyoW exe. In this pas- 
sage for ayoy tous Aoyous which the Harl. Ms. likewise has, L 
read eyov Tous Aoyous. ‘I'he learned Professor found in a Ms. 
which he denotes by C, gucéws exov ayov; butayov is here evidently 
superfluous. For es ous des ta ev tw xoopm, the Harl. Ms. has 
rightly ob de te x. 7.4. And then the whole will be in English : 
‘And. in short, if nature is irrational, it requires a leader. 
Hence there is something else prior to nature, which contains 
forms, or productive: powers, and from which it is necessary 
that every thing in the world should be suspended.” P, 18, 1. 
7. from the bottom : > xeio0w Toy omoroynpnce xoWwoy, THY cmodeleiy 
ek CLiTiwy eves, Hak HuTEs TIMIWTspwY, HAN ek wy as amodekes; Tau- 
Ta ects Ta xulordou' mara yup amodeikig ex TouTwy, In this exe 
tract, the Harleian Ms. does not make aan e& wy as amodekess 
interrogative, but rightly separates these words from what fol- 
lows by a comma. For Proclus is here citing a celebrated as- 
sertion of Aristotle in his Posterior Analytics, ‘that the things 
of which demonstrations consist are universals.” P. 19. 1. 9. 
from the bottom. Proclus in this page inquiring what led So- 
crates to admit the existence of an ideal essence, observes that 
it must have been the conception of a man converting himself 
to intellect, separating himself from the composite, [1. e. from 
the irrational life and the body, | surveying the psychical separate- 
ly from the coporeal life, and considering as not at all wonder- 
ful, that the subject [body should be one thing] that which is 
participated and is in the subject as another, and the exempt 
and imparticipable form [1. e. the rational and intellectual 
soul] as different from both these. He then adds, y rosury 
mT0Ie TEs THY Tuy Geiwy TouTwY movadwy umodecw, ‘This is also the 
reading of the Fiarl. Ms., but very erroneously. For it 1s 
necessary to make the words -an interrogative sentence, and to 
read 7 Tobey Y Tomury Troe eps THY Toy Jetwy TouTwy movedwy u7m0- 
eo; 1. e. “ Or whence arises such an astonishment about the 
hypothesis of these divine monads?” In p. 22.1. 11. Proclus 
continuing his demonstration of the existence of ideas in the in- 
tellect of the Demiurgus, observes that it is necessary he should 
know himself to be the cause of all things, or that being igno- 
rant of this, he should also be ignorant of his own nature. Af- 
ter this he adds: « d¢ osdey ors HUT OUTLAY ECTE TOU MAYTOS aITIOY, 
Ole KA OD HITIOY® TO yup wpIopevoy Eidos Darspoy osdev c& Seay 
In this extract, for ro yao wpicmevoy eidog Oaregoy x. 7. A. the 


Harl. Ms. has rightly TO yap ss aaaeiai erbws Ourepov nas Gare- 
VODA XI as teats fe NO, LXILI, S 
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povx.7.A, And then what Proclus says will be in English : 
‘‘ But if he knows that he is essentially the cause of the universe, 
he also knows that of which he is the cause: for that which 
definitely knows one of these, must from necessity likewise defi- 
nitely know the other.” Immediately after he observes : oiev apa 
HOLL OU EOTIV CITLOY WELT EVES. OIDEY OUY Kab TO mov, xo MoyTe ef wy TO 
TOY, WY ECTS KOb AITIOV. HAs EL TOUTO, NTO E1G ExvTO apa BAEmov xa 
EUUTO Yivwoxoy o1be TA MET AUTO, Aoyols apa xa Esdeoty avAoIs olde 
TOUS XOTMIxous Aoryous, Xas Tee E1dyn EF WY TO TAY, XA ETTIY EV AUTH TO 
mov ws ev atin xupis Tyg vans. In this passage, for ode tra wer 
auto Aoyos x. T. A.y Which is also the reading of the Harl. 
Ms., it 1s necessary to read, oie ta wet auto, 7 eg TH e&w, (Subin- 
tel. BAsmov) omep aduvarov. Aoyors aoa x. Tt. A. And then this ex- 
tract will be in English: ‘‘ He knows therefore definitely that 
of which he is the cause. Hence, he likwise knows the universe 
and every thing of which the universe consists, and of which he 
is the cause. But if this be the case, he either knows things 
posterior to himself, by looking into, and knowing himself, or 
by looking to things external to himself, which is impossible. 
By immaterial productive powers and forms therefore, he knows 
the mundane productive principles, and the forms of which the 
universe consists, and the universe subsists in him as in the 
cause of it, separate from matter.” P. 26.1. 7. from the bot- 
tom : auto mev yup To auTOxIvyTOY xas TO AIOLOY TOIG aITONTOIS E1dEoIY 
oux arAnyolsy mapeoTiv, ) aro Twy mpwrwy eidwy. Here for avto- 
xivytov, which the Harl. Ms. also has, it is requisite to read 
axivytov. For sensible natures partake of the immoveable and 
the perpetual from the first forms. And the first forms are 
those which subsist at the extremity of the intelligible order, 
which is characterised by the eternal, and the tmmutable. 
P. 28.1.9. from the bottom: 8 yag ra SeuTegn mayvTa Twy mpo 
AUTWY METEVEIV, XOLL OUTWS EXHOTWY aAmMOAMUELY WS ExaoTa TAkewS 
EIAnXN. ToUTO Se eTIV OUdEV, AAA Hxar avTas Tas TwY Dewy mpoodoUs. 
In this extract the Harl. Ms. for «Av % bas erroneously aay, 
but the true reading is aAAo }. For Proclus says, “ It is neces- 
sary that all secondary natures should participate of the beings 
prior to them, and thus enjoy the benefits proceeding from each 
of these, conformably to the order in which each secondary 
nature ranks. But this is nothing else than a participation con- 
formable to the progressions of the Gods themselves,” P. 3). 
1, 4. exes youv xas 0 Onusoupyixos vous pixTos eoTiv, eyay ev eauTH 
TECHS HAI KTELDOY, THUTY AY AsOITO Xab EV Xe mTAnsos’ TO yap ev TO 
ovgimbec, mepas errs’ To be wAnfos TO oUTiwdes TO EV TOUTW amELQOV" 
EME Xb THY TWLATUW TO EIDOG MECIOTOY ETTI, XAb TO EY TO OUTIWOES TO 
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ev TouTois mepas’ To be pepioroy To ameipov. In that part of this 
extract, 70 eos wegucrov ects, the word jepicrov is added by the 
learned Professor, but erroneously, and is omitted in the Harl, 
Ms. Omitting therefore pepiorov, and adding a comma after 
To ev Tourois, the meaning of Proclus will be evident, and will 
be in English as follows: ‘Since therefore the Demiurgic 
intellect is mingled, containing in itself bound and infinity,’ on 
this account it may be said to be one and multitude. For its 
essential one is bound, but the essential multitude in it is infi- 
nile ; since also the form of bodies, and the essential one in 
them, is bound; but that which is partible in them is the infi- 
nite,” 

P, 31.1. 14. Proclus having observed that bound and infinity 
are primarily in intelligibles, adds, ourw to ev xas woAAa ev ToIS 
YONTOIS Xab vospois ey Tw Exel apiIum mowTws, wo yn OeuTepa idakes 
Tavtws nas vmoleric. TO wev menus ov xa aoilmov, To de xa aps mos 
TOU MEpATos xXas TGV ameioov, nar ev TH TANDes Opwmevoy xaos Ev Tw 
CUYEVEL, XA MEDIEXTINWTEPOY OVTWY TOU EV0G Kab THY TOAAWY TaUTA "Yap 
ev apiIum povov. Here, for regiextixwtepoy ovtwy, which is also in 
the Harl. Ms,, it 1s necessary to read megiextixwrepoy ov; for 
then this extract will be in English: “ Thus also the one and the 
many are in ¢he intelligible and at the same time intellectual 
order,” in the number which there first subsists, as we are in- 
formed in the second hypothesis [of the Parmenides]: the 
former [i.e. the one] bemg bound, and pertaining to number, 
but the latter [i. e. the many] beimg number, and pertaining 
both to bound and infinity, and being surveyed in multitude and 
the continuous, and contaming in itself the one and the-many : 
for these subsist in number alone.” P. 32.1. 9. from the bot- 
tom, Proclus speaking of soul says : ds0ts yag ev aioovs movov Tas 
vores pumevas oUx eAarer, ehteras de Ty adpoay evepyeiav Tov vou 
TegsraBssy Opsyomevyn THS EY AUTH TEAEIOTYTOS, Xb TOU EVvOS EXEIVOU Has 
amou THs vonrews esdous, mepiler Te MUTOV RAs MEpIryOoEvEL XUXAW, Ka 
THis meTaBacers Twy emiBorwy Oicupes To MEpioTOY Twy Edw, xabogwod 
Mey TO cuToXnAoy wots, xabopwoa be To avTodinasov, xalopwon de 
KAI EXUTTOV TwY KAAWwY, Kab KAO” EV MaVTA, KA OU OMOU MaVTA voOU- 
oa. Here, for Siaspes to sgictoy tTwv edwv, which 1s also in the 
Harl. Ms., it is necessary to read Ssaipes To apspiorov x. Ts A, 





t See the Philebus of .Plato, who there asserts, and cites Philolaus 
as a sufficient authority for his assertion, that God, or the first cause, 
mingled all things from bowad and infinity. 

_ ? This order subsists immediately after the intelligible triad. See my 
collection of the Chaldean Oracles in Nos. XXXII, XXXII, XXXULI of 
the Classical Journal, . . | 
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For soul, according to Plato in the Timzus, is a medium be- 
tween an impartible essence, (i. e. intellect,) and an essence di- 
visible about bodies (i, e. the corporeal life)... With this emen- 
dation therefore, what Proclus says will be as follows: “ For 
because soul is not allotted intellectual perceptions alone esta- 
blished in-eternity, but desires-to comprehend the at-cnce-col- 
lected energy of intellect, aspiring after the perfection which 
intellect contains, and after the one and simple form of. its in- 
tellection, she runs round it, circularly fas it were] dances about 
it, and:by the transitions of her intuitions divides the imparti- 
bility. of forms, surveying indeed: the beautiful itself, the just 
itself, and each of the other forms separately, and intellectually 
perceiving all things according: to one [i. e. one ata time], and 
not all things at once.” P. 34.1. 1. ws yae o ev mpodope Aoryos 
TO ey Xo amAouy voyua wepiver, xas Oiefodeves xaTA ywpovoy Tas YYWME- 
vac Tov vou voyosic. “his likewise is the reading of this passage 
in the Harl. Ms.; but something is evidently wanting. It ap- 
pears to me therefore, that after ws yap o ev meopopa Aoyos, it 
is requisite to add, tov evdov Aoryov Craspes, ovTws o ev Osavore Aoyos 
x. tT. A. And then what I conceive to be the meaning of Pro- 
clus, will be im English : * Forvas external speech divides that 
which is internal, thus also the dianoetic’ energy distributes the 
one and simple conception of intellect, and proceeds about its 
united intellections discursively and temporally.” 

P. 24.1.7. from the bottom: xuAros yap gyow o ev DaiWpwp 
DMXpATHS, THUTYY EYE MOIPALY EXPAVETTATOY EVAL HOLL EDUTILWT TOY, 
Oinasoourys Oe Peyryos ovdev eivees ev Toss Ty ds OMOIMmacs TO de ayedoy 
THAVTR TEACIOUY KATA THY WDikY ExaoTTwY OUTIAY. xaTa mEev Yap THY 
TUMLMETPIAY THY TOU EldoUS TPOS THY VAY" TUMMET—IA Wey EoTIY OMOTAY 
XOATY TO MpEITTOV TH DuTEL TOU HElpovos’ xATA TAUTYY OUY THY TUL 
METPIAY, TO XAAOY Evactpamre Tos Twunos In this passage, after 
mpos THY VAY, It appears to me to be necessary to add to xaAoy 
exhapme, and yag L conceive is wanting after cuppergin ev. 
And then the whole will be in English : ‘‘ For Socrates in the 
Pheedrus says, that beauty has the allotment of being most mani- 
fest and most lovely; but that justice is not accompanied by 
any splendour in the resemblances of it which are here.» And 
the good perfects all things according to the peculiar essence of 
each. For according to the symmetrical union of form with 
matter, beauty shines forth to the view; since symmetry. then 





1 For dave, according to the Platonic philosophy, is dseSodsun Tou Aayou 
svepytta, the discursive energy of reason. 
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exists when that which is naturally more excellent has domi- 
nion over that which is inferior in excellence. According to 
this symmetry therefore, beauty 1s resplendent in bodies.” 
P. 39.1. 6. xa ov Gavpacroy Tey mev xoWoTEpwY nuas Tas IOTHTAS 
Asyew, tov de wspixwteowy wy epamres ces Tass emioAnis* ems 129 Tos 
ATOMOUS Kab Tas Wins mavTOY  Ciaopas NWpPEV, KpEITTOV EOTIY Y KxaTH 
avOpwareroy vouv. To bs TAYTY, H ek WASLOTOV OhaTEVOYT@Y, MOAAOY YMIY 
Gewpyoas Suvarov. Here for ro 3¢ mavry x. tT. A., which the 
Harl. Ms. also has, it appears to me to be requisite to read 
tov 82 mavry x. t. A. For what Proclus says is this: “ That it is 
not wonderful we should be able to speak of the peculiarities of 
things that are more common, but should be incapable of ap- 
préhending such as are more partial, For to proceed to the 
indivisible and proper differences of all things, exceeds the abili- 
ty of the human intellect ; but we are more able to survey the 
differences of things which are universally or very widely ex- 
tended.” P. 39.1. 9. from the bottom: xai yag atomoy ny, evbus 
peta Tas Cuyxaralersis, eveyxesy Tas amopacess, [xat ovdamws cevdpos 
ETITTATIXOV. MpLY OUY amEdnoEs TEOs TivwY |] MOWTOY TEDL TOUTWY amopELY 
Asyes Tov vuv auTw Tetaypevov. In this extract, the words within 
the brackets are erroneously omitted in the®'Hark. Ms. and 
for exioratixov, which is one of the omitted words, I conceive it 
necessary to read emistynovixov. But for the last word terayys- 
yoy, the Harl. Ms. has mporeraypevov, which is also the reading 
of the: Ms. denoted by the Professor by the letters c. p. The 
true reading, however, appears to me to be mgoctetaypevwy. P. 
40. 1.9. OOKS OUY MAALY OTE KAI TEAS HEL cuyxatalerss, Hob  EWITA~ 
Tis, KAI amoyvwoss TOU Rwxoatous evaoyos. Llere for emtaoss the 
Harl. Ms, has rightly emiotacis. P. 40.1. 9. from the bottom, 
xo Yao ev Ty Sicevoime Tov MOAITIKOU TaVYTa EOTIV EVVONMaATINWS, 0 OTPe~ 
THYS, 0 ONTWP, 0 rakvpyns, o Onwos. Here, for 0 dynos, the Harl. Ms. 
has rightly o dyysoc, as is evident from what immediately follows, 
Heb TwWY EVVONULATWY MP0s aAANAA IXpHK TIS ECTS OreePopac* TAYTR cep. 
err Cwrina xas omou cuvudertyxora ev TH TOU TOAITIXOV OiavoKa, GAN’ 
e5w TALIOTY Orapopa oTpaTnyou xa Sypuov" naryao evdoy Ta eid poovoy 
HV, xo TO O1OY UmoxEILevov spioToy ov. But for pepioroy, mm the 
concluding part of this extract, whichis also the reading of the 
Harl.) Ms., it is requisite to substitute cjcpioroy ; and: then 
the whole of what Proclus says will be in English as follows:: 
“ For in the ratiocinative part of the politician all things exist 
In a conceptive manner, the general, the rhetorician, the centu- 
rion, and the plebeian, and the difference of the conceptions 
with ‘respect to each other is but small; for all of them’ are 
vital, and co-exist simultaneously in the reasoning power of the 
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politician. Externally, however, there is the greatest difference 
between the general and the plebeian; for within [that is, in 
the mind of the politician] these were forms only, and_ that 
which is as it were their subject [i. e. 8savosw] is impartible.” 
Proclus adds, immediately after: ovrws apa xas ev Tw Oem vp 
TAYTWY YONTWY OMOYPOYWY OYTWY, EV TW ROT MW TAMMOAAY TIS WaTHs 
Siahoge byytwy mpos abavara, xas arpuray moos eurpuya, xa aAorywy 
MP0s Aovyine, WavT@y exer Kas ctiomviwy ovTwv xas CwvTwY xaos YooUYTwY. 
But here, for owoxgovey, which is also the reading of the Harl. 
Ms., it is requisite to substitute owoypowy. For according to the 
Platonic philosophy all things subsist in a divine intellect eter- 
nally, vitally, and intellectually, and not contemporaneously, since 
time pertains to soul and not to intellect. Lt is usually there- 
fore said by Platonic writers, that every thing which subsists in 
intellect is owoygo0s, because every thing ¢nted/ectual is character- 
ised by sameness. 

P. 42. 1.10. Proclus in the investigation of what things 
there are ideas, and of what there are not, inquires e xas tTwv 
Popimy, orov opbarpou xas SaxTuAoU xa TwY TOMOUTWY’ Eb XaI AUTwY TwY 
Tey voy’ es xa Twy xaxwy TeAcuTasoy. In this extract, after twy Tosou- 
swv, the Harl. Ms. has rightly, e xcs twv cop BeByxotay, xcs mus 
peev, mag O ov" et xa Tw Teyvactwy: for without this addition the 
inquiry would be incomplete. The whole of the passage there- 
fore thus amended will be in English: ‘‘ Whether there are 
ideas of parts, such as the eye, the finger, and thelike: if of 
accidents, and these so as to subsist in one respect indeed, but 
not in another : whether there are ideas of things artificial, and 
of the arts themselves: and in the last place, whether there 
are ideas of things that are evil.” P. 43.1.7. xai yap adrAws 
pepisT ws ects mace y voepa ducts. In this passage, for wegirtac, 
the Professor found ina Ms. denoted by c, pepioroe; but the 
Harl. Ms, bas rightly euepicros: for every intellectual nature 
is according to Plato and all his followers impartible. Proclus 
afterwards adds, xas 4 mpootos aurys dice Tavtotytos yeyovev’ obey oy 
HAL LVEXDOITHTR Tor OLUTEPA TWY MPWTWY ETT, KAI THUTA MEDINWS & TO 
orev peginwe. Here, for the last word wepixws, the Harl. Ms. 
has very properly oAixws ; for then what Proclus says will be 
in English: “ And the progression of it (1. e. of an intellectual 
nature) is effected through sameness; whence also secondary 
intellects subsist in unproceeding union with such as are pri- 
mary, and the former are partially what the whole intellectual 
essence is totally.” P. 44. 1.9. xas es ev tw ovrs un Son jrovov 
EOTIY, ws Pyow 0 ev DiAynBw Swxparns, arAra xo Puyyy cstiav uroti~ 
Geobas mapaderymarixny rou mpoeAvovros amo vou mAnbous tuw Wuywy, 
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“ar THY Tak auTwy mab Tov apibmoy eviciws mooernguiav. Here 
immediately after add« xeu, the Harl. Ms. rightly adds ¥uyn, 
Ber you ryy exes. So that the whole of the passage will be in 
English : “ And if not life alone exists in being, as Socrates says 
in the Philebus, but likewise soul, it is undoubtedly necessary 
to admit that the soul which is there [1. e. which is in truly- 
existing being,] is also the paradigmatic cause of the multitude 
of souls which proceed from intellect, this cause antecedently 
and according to transcendent union, comprehending in itself 
the order and number of souls.” 
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1.—Tsaiah xiv. 


“¢ Art thou also become weak as we? art thou become like 
unto us?” 
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t For we are informed by Proclus in Parmenid. that eaes signifies 
sywowws vrepBorn, a transcendency of union. 
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2,—Job xxviil. 1—16. 28. 

“ Surely there ts a vein for the silver,” &c. 
Est auri locus, est ignava nocte reposta 
Pallentis vena argenti; ; defossaque ferrum 
Dat tellus, vastaqite lapis fornace liquescens 
Occultos chalybes et non sua munera reddit. 
Ile domum tenebrarum, atque atre limina noctis 
Dispicit: ille oculis terrai dedala dona 
Pervidet, et quodcunque suo mirabile in orbe est. 
Abstrusas explorat opes, gemmantiaque antra, 
Quz nox condit iners, atraque simillima mort. 
Mutatur, cursuque procul declive priori 
Vertit iter fluvius; valles arescere sentit 
Pastor, et oblito siccum pede transilit alveum. 
1 rugibus exundat tellus, incussaque amicam 
Suppeditat scintillam hyemi; ; latet intus opima 
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Sapphiris humus, atque aureo loca pulvere honesta. 
Est via, quam nec aves picte, nec vultur ab alta 
Nube videt, non pasta subit cum prole lezna ; 

Illi nota tamen.' Dextra saxa ille potenti 

Concutit, atque ima montes radice revellit. 

* * * * * * * 
Ast ubi Doctrine locus est’? ubi sancta renident 
Atria, vel quam casta beat Sapientia sedem? 

{]lius nemo pretium docet; optimus illam 

‘Terre orbis se ferre negat, barathrumque profundum, 
Spelunceque maris; non illam argenteus ardor, 
Nec Tartessiaci gravia equavere metalli 

Munera; non illam digna mercede meretur 

Fulvus onyx, non etherio sapphira colore, 

‘Te, Genitor, mirantem animo et tua jura tuentem 
Alma beat Doctrina virum; culpzque timorem 
Accolit, intactosque ornat Sapientia mores, 





/ 


3.—Perucvianus ab Hispanis in servitutem conjectus. 


Ut mihi servili cumulantur membra catena, 
Expulerunt flavam septima lustra comam.: 
At neque, rugosa luctus minuente senecta, 
Tempora sollicito candidiora fluunt ; 
Nec minus etherios oculus desiderat orbes, 
Nec patria didici posse carere mea : 
Cum vita vite crescunt fastidia; quotque 
Accedunt anni, pondera adesse reor. 
Hei mihi! cur unquam super equora tristia puppis 
Applicuit nostris impia vela vadis ? 
O utinam, fortes Jeto comitatus alumnos, 
Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque jacent,* 
Spiritus assuetas exisset liber in auras, 
Ad proavi rediens debita regna Dei! 
Quacunque aspicio, nebularum horrentia amictu 
Antra jacent, nullis pervia luminibus. 
Officiosa micant solum, densasque per umbras 
Apparent medio sidera meesta die.” 
Nequicquam tacitis irrorant nubila guttis ; 
Nequicquam flava messe renidet ager 





™ Ov. Ep. Bris. 
2 This phenomenon is said to be visible in mines. - 
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Sive rubet ccelum, seu mille coloribus ardet, 
Non varium video, non ego luce rubens. 
Ergo nec patrias cedam moriturus in umbras, 
Nec cernam antique saxea tecta casz? 
Nec mihi consuetum prebebunt flumina murmur, 
Nec mihi ferventes leniet aura genas? 
Fessaque perpetuo languebunt brachia motu, 
Spirabitque ferus semper in ora vapor? 
Tuque o, vitali terram qui numine lustras, 
Tutamen gentis principiumque mez ; 
Non te surgentem video, non lumine puro 
Splendentem, sparsa non mihi nube nites : 
Non ego’ pulchra tue cerno vestigia flamme, 
Cum petis occidui marmora vasta freti. 
Magne pater, miserere mel, miserere tuorum ; 
Eripe me vinclis tempus in omne meis. 
Annuit ipse Deus, tardique morantia fati 
Fila secat: tacitum pectora frigus obit. 
Ecce procul sacre vibrantur in aére flamme ; 
Agnosco magni mitia signa Dei. 
Salve, optata dies; grati salvete tremores, 
Morsque, meain que nunc claudis amica viam ; 
Libertasque redux salve; mihi regia solis 
Jam sacras aperit, te comitante, fores. 
Jamque vale, luctusque gravis, sevaque catene, 
Et gens in luctus officiosa meos ; 
Et tu, nov ultra sevi mihi causa doloris, 
Quam fugio, longum, vita maligna, vale. 








4. 


Labitur, ex imoque poli nos respicit orbe, 
Seu vellet nobis Phoebus adesse comes. 

Solve animos rerum nexu, jucunde senator, 
Et te da plenis, Aimiliane, jocis. 

‘Tu quoque, si possis dulcem, Cate, linquere Musam, 
Quz conjux, aut est fida puella tibi; 

Carmine ais nuper Gallos fudisse sonoro : 
Arma mero victor dux celebrare solet, 

Kuclide uebulas et jurgia pone sophorum, 
Et te, qualis eras, Postume, redde tuis. 

Et tu stipatus animo mitte, Attice, libros, 
Burmannosque graves, Elzevirique domum ; 
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Et quid Blomfeldus volvat, criticique Sicambri : 
An nescis critica vina placere gregi? 

At tu majori studio es revocandus, Ofelle: 
Haud te (ni fallor) cura aliena movets 

Sed luctus proprios, sed non medicabile vulnus, 
Aversee mentem sed gemis Hermiones. 

Accipe, que possum, solatia: non tibi festa 
Infestare ferus tempora debet amor. 

Haud loquor ignotum ; sensi, fateorque dolere: 
At non me sociis arcuit ille meis. 

Vive igitur, duraque, comes: duravit Ulysses ; 
Ni faciet, patrios haud rediisset agros, 

Quid si (quod bona Parca vetet) moreretur amata? 
Quid si rivali se daret illa tuo? 

At neque tu incassos meerebis longius ignes ; 
Prospera sic spondent omina, Dique boni. 

Ipse ego (crede mihi) vidi, cum seepe morata 
Constitit in tecto tarda columba tuo. 

Hermione vultu, quo non tibi charior ullus, 
Post longam presens annuet ipsa moram. 

Spe valeas; atque hoc pariter de vate’ canamus, 
Dum focus exardet, dum micat igne merum : 

“¢ Uni dum mens pura viro est, dum foemina servat 
Una fidem, Divos hac ego dona peto ; 

Ut foveat j juvenem sol indefessus amoris, 
Lunaque amicitie lustret amica senem.” 








5.—Scriblert Clypeus. 
Venit magna dies ; nato jamque addere nomen, 
Scriblere, et veterum studils sacrare parabas. 
Martini altisonum elegit cognomen, eo quod 
Mille illum critici et celebres sine fine poete 
Gessissent, France gentis decus, atque Batave. 
Protinus arcessit socios, doctumque suorum 
Concilium: veniunt lecti longo ordine patres, 
Quos aut commentum, aut gravis insigniverat index. 
Heinsiade venere duo, quos misit m Anglas 
Heinsius ipse oras; venit Rutgersius heros, 
T aubmannusque sagax, ‘Teutoque, acerque Panurgus, 
Martini comites ; Popique e dente cruentus 





' T. Moore. 
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Bentleius, satiras referens in vulnere acutas 
Ilicet augustam sociis venientibus aulam 

Ipse aperit, proavis confertam et imagine multa ; 
Scriverios nempe antiquo referebat ab ortu 
Majores senior, claramque ab origine gentem. 
Consedere duces: tum sic Cornelius infit. 

‘<¢ Dicitur in scuto primum carpsisse soporem - 
Alcides, clypeoque infantis corpora Achillis 
Reptavisse ferunt, magne cunabula vite. 
Umbonem hunc sacra viridem rubigine nobis, 
(Cernite), bellantis quondam gestamina dextra, 
Fors dedit: hunc olim, magni,cum optasset habere, 
Non tulit Insipidus: cunis, formose, recumbes 
‘Talibus, et sapientum oculis, Martine, placebis.” 

Vix ea; panduntur porte, et nutrice gementi 
Affertur medio residens Martinulus ere. 

Cum subito horrescit visis, mutatque colorem 
Scriblerus ; gelida coéunt formidine membra, 
Collapsusque cadit. Fit clamor, et undique circum 
Curritur, ac varia strepitant longa atria turba. 
Serpentes una credas stridere, vel una 

Ferratis centum confligere carnibus ollas. 

Exsurgit tandem, vixque hec e pectore promit. 

‘¢ Heu tristes vite casus! heu semper iniqua 
Sors homini! que Tisiphone, que te, impia, Erinnys 
Nostra importunis (nfandum!) gaudia jussit 
Eluere officiis, unaque abstergere mappa 
Mille anuos ? va 


(Here about 200 verses are lost.) ~ 


Dixerat: adgemuit tristi Bentleius amico, 
‘Taubmannusque gravi pressit suspiria voce. : 


R. L, 


+) 














NOTICE OF | 
Das HELDENBUCH von IRAN, aus dem 
SCHAHNAMEH des Firdussi von 1. GorrReEs, 
in zwei bdnden, mit zwei Kupfern und einer Charte. 
8vo. Berlin. 





Tae appearance of this work is one of the most important 
occurrences in modern-titerature.. -Though it has for ages been 
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a desideratum, yet none hitherto have ventured on such an 
arduous labor: Atkinson, Ludolf, Wahl, Hammer, Scott Wa- 
ring, Ross, and others, have translated episodes and detached 
pieces; Champion completed eight books; but Goerres alone 
has had the courage and perseverance, worthy of a German, to 
attempt a version of the whole Shahnameh. Lumsden projected a 
textus emendatus of the original work, some time since, at Calcutta, 
of which he has merely edited one volume, in an famous :type : 
and his abandonment of the undertaking cannot be sufficiently 
regretted, on account cf the number of Mss, which presented 
themselves to be collated in India, aud on account of the neces- 
sity of such a mass of materials to restore, in any degree, Fer- 
dausi’s corrupted text. Jor, unless this great poem be sub- 
mitted to the press by a critical scholar, it will shortly contain 
scarcely one unadulterated distich; since if every transcriber 
mutilates the text by the introduction of parallel and often of 
discrepant words, adding to it on every occasion verses of his 
own composition, it must follow, as the consequence, that Fer- 
dausi will in process of time be the rallying name of each 
scribbling poetaster of Persia, rather than the work of the author 
of the great poetic Chronicle of the Kings of Iran. But, as this 
poem still remains among. Eastern arcana, it will not be amiss 
to submit an outline of it to our readers before we discuss the 
merits of the present translation. 

With the life of the author we shall dispense, as it has already 
appeared in an English form. ‘The first book of this peem re- 
lates to the earlier and fabulous epochs of Persian history, and 
In particular to the endeavors of Kaiumerz and Siamek his son 
to defend their throne from the assaults of the Devs or Dae- 
mons. Siamek and Kaiumerz both die in the course of the book, 
and Hushang succeeds to them. 

The second book treats of the progress of civilisation, the 
origin of the magi, and the fire-worship; the early state of 
society is beautifully depicted, and the character of Hushang 
drawn with great poetic skill, ‘These two books being more 
especially devoted to the introduction of the author’s plan, we 
find in his account of Tahmuras, who is said to have enchained 
the Demons, a certain display of politics, and the more ad- 
vanced arts, which exhibit a still higher degree of advancement in 
the history of Jemshid. The ‘Takhti Jemshid at Istakhr is attri- 
buted to this prince, and innumerable fables are asserted of him 
and his throne: from some singular anomaly in Oriental history, 
he is confounded with Solomon king of Israel, and a coasting 
trade is said to have taken place in his time, such as the sacred 
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records assure us took place in that of Solomon. He is said 
to have confined the Daemons, to have established different de- 
partments for the different sects, to have become haughty, and to 
have declined, like Solomon, from the practice of religion. 
D’hchak, king of Arabia, taking advantage of the general dis- 
content, marches against Jemshid, and slays him. His son Feri- 
dfin is concealed from the conqueror’s rage, and finds refuge 
in Alborz: meanwhile D’hohak makes ineffectual search for 
him, which, after levelling the house in which he was born, he 
is forced to abandon. Shortly afterwards the famous black- 
smith Gaweh revolts, and raises his apron as the standard of 
disaffection to D’hohak, and adoption of Feridfin’s cause. 
D’hohak and bis partisans are routed, himself confined in Mount 
Demavand, and Feridfin restored to tbe throne. He under- 
takes a journey through his dominions to redress the disorders 
which had taken place during the usurpation, and is desirous of 
contracting a marriage for tis three sons, Tur, Sa/m, and Irtj, 
with Arzu, Mah, and Behi, the three daughters of Khosrav, 
who attempts to deceive him, Salm has Greece assigned to 
him, Tur has Turan, and Irij has Iran as his seat of government. 
Salm begins to maciinate against his father, and with some 
difficulty induces ‘Tur to join bim: complaints are made to 
Feridfin of their mal-administration, and Inj offers to mediate 
between them and the king. His brothers murder him on his 
way, and send his head to their father, who grows outrageous, 
and meditates deep revenge. Accordingly, he marries Irij’s 
daughter to his own nephew, from whom Menuchebr was born, 
who after a series of adventures avenges his father by the death 
of his uncles. Feridfin recedes from government, and Feridfn 
is crowned, About this time we are introduced to the hero 
Sam Neriman, who orders his son Zal to be exposed, from a 
doubt of his legitimacy on account of his white hair, A lioness 
suckles him, as he lies at the foot of Alborz, and at last he is 
saved by the Simorgh, who takes him to her home. In conse- 
quence of a dream, Sam goes to Alborz, and receives his son 
from the Simorgh, with a feather, which he is to burn in any 
great distress. Zal falls in love with Rudabeh, and Sam, finding 
the magi prognosticating from this marriage the birth of a 
warrior, gives his consent. Menuchehr takes offence, convenes 
Sam, and orders him to destroy Mihrab, Rudabeh’s father, and 
his cities. On his march he is met by Zal, when Mihrab 
threatens to murder Rud4beh, from which he is with difficulty 
deterred. Consent, however, is at length given to the marriage. 
Zal is well recetved by Menuchehr, who, like C&dipus, solves 
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several znigmas, that were proposed to him, and afterwards 
displays his valor at a tournament. Some time afterwards, he 
and Rudabeh (2554 ) are married; and Zal being distracted 


at her illness, before the birth of Rustam, burns the feather, on 
which the Simorgh appears, and with many a magical cere- 
mony introduces Rustam to the world. Menuchehr cedes the 
throne to Nodurz, who is murdered by Afrasiab, king of Turan, 
on account of a defeat which he had experienced from Zal. 
Rustam takes Afrasiab prisoner, who escapes: a peace is at 
length concluded. Of this dynasty Gurshasf was the last king ; 
after whom we have the histories of Kai Kobad and Kai Kaus, in 
whose reign Rustam again appears, as a warrior, delivering the 
latter from imprisonment. An episode follows relative to Rus- 
tam’s amour, and the birth of his son Sohrab, of which, if we 
recollect right, a considerable part has been translated in Scott 
Waring’s Tour to Shiraz. Sohrab’s conflict and adventures with 
Gurdafrid, the Amazonian heroine, the treacherous information 
of Hujir, his conflict with his father Rustam, his victory and 
mercy, his second conflict with him, and his death, are perhaps 
the finest wrought and most forcible parts of the poem. Afra- 
siab renews his hostile invasions in the time of Kai Kaus, whose 
son Siavush proceeds to oppose him. ‘The issue is favorable 
to the Persians; but Kai Kaus not ratifying his son’s covenant, 
Siavush deserts to Afrasiab, marries his daughter, and is de- 
stroyed by him through the malice of Kersbuz. Kai Khosrav was 
the issue of this marriage. Kai Kaus relenting, Rustam is dis- 
patched against Afrasiab, who slays his champion, wounds the 
king himself, and driving him before him, reigns seven years in 
Turan, devastates the country, and returns to [ran. 

This hasty sketch of a very small part of the poem will serve 
to give an idea of the whole :—to give a full synopsis would re- 
quire a work of no moderate size. The different episodes alone 
would demand a minute and separate discussion ; and if an ex- 
amination into their sources were instituted, as the critical in- 
quirer would expect, a dissertation half as long as the original 
would be the result. But, from the extensive duration attri- 
buted to the lives of Afrasiab, Rustam, &c. we must argue, 
that they were, in different ages, different men, under the same 
name: and this we know to have been a custom in the East 
from a period beyond the memory of history. Rustam’s fraud 
with Sohrab, and his subsequent ingratitude to him, are points 
in which we conceive Ferdausi to have failed : they are discredi- 
table to the hero of the poem. Zal also appears to live an age 
commensurate with that of Rustam: whilst Gudurz, Tus, and 
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other renowned characters perish in a very tame way, we find 
Rustam the victim of a snare, where he met an untimely end. 
Several writers have attempted to show that Kai Kaus and 
Nimrod were the same individual : we, however, think the fact 
by no means proved. Nimrod became a common name of fabu- 
lous times; and many wonderful things, such as the Birs, and 
the Mugelibéh in Babylonia, have been ascribed to him. So 
likewise Kai Khosrav bas been identified with the Humayfin of 
the Eastern writers: this mionarch, like Arthur and Pharamond 
of “round table fame,” instituted twelve champions of Persia, 
one of whom of course was the famous Rustam. By Kai 
JAXhosrav Afrasiab was slain, who was succeeded by his son 
Jibfim. 

We can expect to found no correct system of chronology on 
these wild legends. ‘They are only interesting as far as they 
elucidate the early fables of this ancient nation. The idea, 
however, which some have entertained, that Ferdausi borrowed 
from Homer, is too preposterous to be discussed: both were 
original poets, having the legends of their respective countries 
as the basis of their works. We can hardly conjecture from 
what particular text Goerres has translated his author. We 
are aware that it was the result of a collation of Mss., but we 
are not favored with the emendated readings. Wahl, in the part 
which he edited gave a very vitiated text. We know but of one 
good amendment in the whole, which is in the substitution of 

As pat for 4% x,5 in the account of Zal’s exposure. We are 


of opinion, that but little essential service 1s done by the trans- 
lation of an Eastern author: the idioms of the languages must 
cause circumlocution; and if it be a poetical version, the dis- 
tance from the force and sense of the original is considerably 
greater. Such is the case with most of those that the Germans 
have translated into verse: whereas, if they had given to usa 
textus emendatus, and elucidated it with Latin notes, historical, 
critical, and explanatory, they would have conferred on us an 
essential favor, and have at the same time promoted the study 
of Oriental literature. We should thus have become possessors 
of the author’s text, for the want of which no translation can 
compensate us. We remark also, that towards the close of the 
poem, Goerres has slurred over events, and curtailed Ferdausi 
most egregiously : and we decidedly think, that in many parts, 
he might have more lucidly explained the meaning of his original. 
It was doubtless a laborious undertaking, although one likely 
to be soon forgotten, on account of the absence of the Persian, 
and the difficulty of procuring a copy of it. Few, except the 
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Eastern scholar, would be inclined to read a loose translation of 
this immortal performance, and he would prefer to read it in the 
manuscript, and would only have recourse to the German ver- 
sion to resolve a difficulty, which its abridgment would disable 
it, most probably, from explaining. 

Goerres has evinced his good sense, indeed, by confining 
himself to a prosaic version of his author; we regret only, 
that it should be so curtailed. His preliminary observations 
are valuable, and contain much critical matter, and the map, 
with which he has accompanied it, discloses much patient and 
geographical research. ‘The work, ‘however, appears to us rather 
a compilation from one of those abridgments of Ferdausi, which 
are so frequent in the East, and of which we have seen speci- 
mens, both in Persian and. Arabic, than a direct translation of 
the original :—both may have, indeed, furnished materials to the 
translator. 

Having, in the beginning of our review, given some idea of 
the nature and contents of the poem, we shall now, merely, ° 
translate the index given to each volume of the German version, 
that our readers may form their own judgment of the subjects 
which it contains. And, probably, we might be unable to offer 
a better analysis of Ferdausi, 

Vol. [.— 1. The History of Kaiumers. 
2. The History of Hoshang. 
3. The History of Tahmuras. 
4. The History of Jamshid. 
5. The History of Zohak (pronounced D’hohak by 
the Arabs). 
6. The History of Feridun’s birth, and the destruc- 
tion of Zohak. 
7. The History of the journey of Feridun’s three 
sons to Yemen. 
8. The History of the dispute of the three brothers, 
and Irej’s death. 
. 9. The: History of Menuchahr, and the revenge of 
Irej’s death. 
10. The History of Sam and Zalzer. 
11. The History of Newadir. 
12, The History of Su and Garshasp. 
13, The History of Kaikobad. 
14, The History of Kai Kawus, and his march to 
Mazenderfn. 
15. The History of Kawus’s journey to Hamaveran. 
16. The History of Kawus’s flight to Heaven. 
VOL. XXXII. Ol. Jl. NO, LXII. T 
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17. The History of Rustam’s hunt in ‘Turan. 

18, The History of Rustam’s combat with his son 
Sohrab. 

Vol. I].—19. The History of Siawush and Sudabeh. 

20. The History of the death of Siawush. 

21. The History of the Revenge of Siawush’s death, 
and the conquest of ‘Turan by Rustam. 

22. The History of the abduction of Kai Khosrav 
from Tur4n to Iran. 

23. The History of the death of Firud. 

24. The History of the contest with Kamus and 
Kakan. 

25. The History of the battle with Akwan the Dev. 

26. The History of Kerkin and Pushan. 

27. The History of the battle of Biran, aud the battle 
of Human and Pushan. 

28.The battle of the twelve Champions, and the 
history of the war, undertaken by Kai Khosrav. 

29. Kai Khosrav’s passage over the waters of the Sereh 
to Mount Kenk. 

30. Afrasiab’s death,—the completion of the blood 
revenge for Lrej, and Siawush. 

31. The History of Kai Khosrav’s disappearance. 

32. The History of Lohrasp. 

33. The History of Gushtasp and Zerdusht. 

34. The History of Isfendiar’s imprisonment in Ken- 
deban. 

$5. Isfendiar’s departure to Rewindes by way of 
““THE SEVEN TABLES.” 

36. The History of Rustam’s battle with Isfendiar. 

37. The History of Rustam’s death.? 

To this succeeds another dissertation by the translator, which 
we cannot notice, at present. From the Shahnameh? vari- 
ous heroic poems have sprung, such as the Barztinameh, of 
which there is a copy in the French King’s library; and the 
Shehinshah-nameh, of which there is a copy in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, which continues the events of Persian His- 
tory duwn to the reigning Monarch Fath Ali Shah. Sir. Wm. 
Ouseley has given an account of the author of this work in his 


% 





* The difference of the orthography in some of these names is occa- 
sioned by the variation of the German, as we were unwilling totally to 
remodify them from that shape, into which Goerres had moulded them. 

2 The Sgn Vy a9 itself is said to have been borrowed from the Bas- 
tannameh, - 
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Travels ; and we suspect from the parts of it which we have 
seen, that it is a very meagre and pitiful production. Our pre- 
sent observations have been intended to be merely cursory: and 
he, who would form an exacter notion of the poem, must have 
recourse to the zmmense folio itself. 
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IRACH PERSICA DESCRIPTIO, quam ex 
Codicibus Mss. Arabicis Bibl. Lugd. Bat. edidit, 
versione Latina et annotatione critica instruvit 
Petrus JoHANNES UYLENBROEK, Discipl. Ma- 
them. et Physic. Lector in Acad. Lugduno - Batava. 





"Tis work is divided into two parts : the one containing a dis- 
sertation on Ibn Haukal’s Geography, the other being a collec- 
tion of various descriptions of the Persian [r4k. The dispute, 
whether the Persian version of Ibn Haukal, translated into En- 
glish by Sir Wm, Ouseley, and supposed by De Sacy to have 
been an epitome of the Arabic, be referable to him, as well as 
the arguments of these two writers, as to the date of the work 
itself, are discussed with great ability; but, after a careful ex- 
amination of this question, he, in conjunction with Hamaker, 
arrived at the conclusion, that the Persian and Arabic copies 
are two distinct works; that the Persian is the more ancient, and 
therefore, neither a version, nor an epitome of Ibn Haukal, but 
that, of which Ibn Haukal made use in the compilation of his 
Geography, and which appears to be the same as the publication 
of Ibn Khordadbehi. ‘This position is substantiated by clear 
and convincing arguments. ‘There is great discrepancy in the 
copies :—for instance, the Persian describes Mahadiah, as a 
small town built by Abdallah, and the Arabic, as a /arge town 
built by Al Mahadi Billah. ‘The comparison, instituted be- 
tween these copies and Ab’ulfeda, displays a deep acquaintance 
with the Eastern writings, and serves to support the inference, 
which the collator would deduce from it, by proving the vast 
points of difference which subsist between the two. ‘The pa- 
rallel and contradictory passages in this collation, are judiciously 
‘separated from each other. He demonstrates from a paragraph 
in the work itself, that Jbn Haukal always carried with him, 
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and made use of the books of [bn Khordadbehi—Al Jihani—and 
Abu'l Faraj ; and that Abu Ishak Al Faresi showed him a geo- 
graphical table of Sind and Persis, whom he well identifies with 
Khordadbehi. ‘To him, therefore, is the Persian copy translated 
by Sir Wm. Ouseley referred; yet as it is well. known that 
Sir W. O. is now possessed of a more perfect Ms., called, Sur 
al Beldan, it would be difficult to decide, which of the two was 
really the production of this writer, or whether their variations 
originated in the zzcurza of the transcriber. Having thus intro- 
duced the book to the notice of the public, we shall proceed to 
examine the different accounts of places given in this collection 
of Asiatic geographers. Taking Ibn Haukal’s list of places the 
first in order, 2. We shall, cursorily, notice some few of his 
remarks. He defines the mountainous region to contain, Mah 
al Coufa and Mah al Basra, the Eastern boundaries of which 
are the desert of Khorasan, Persis, Ispahan, and the eastern 
part of Khuzistan: the western limits are Azerbaijan, the 
northern, Dilem, Kazvin, and Rai, the southern, [rak and part 
of Khuzistan. His first description relates to Hamadan, with 
the roads leading from it to various places, and makes mention 
of a cave in Mount Behistun, in which the figure of the horse 
SENDAN,! on which Khosrav is sitting, is admirably carved. 
Hamadan is recorded to have been a great city, a parasang in 
length and breadth, with a wall, suburbs, and four iron gates, 
and houses made of mud :—in this account the two cities of 
Ispahan are noticed, the one called Yehudiah, probably after 
the Jews, that were led into captivity, the other Sharestanah. 
It was at this time, famous for its trade in hemp, and silk ves- 
tures, particularly that called washz, and as much celebrated for 
its dyes and fruits as it is at present. Mount Behistun is de- 
picted as inaccessible, of a height, to which no one has ever 
been known to reach: in it are many remains of the old reli- 
gion of the country, assigned by some to the sculptor Ferhad ; 
the cavern above-mentioned appears to have been somewhat of 
the same nature as that of Elephantine, and if we may believe 
the Arabic writers, to have contained several groups of figures. 
Modern travellers make mention of the curiosities of the place. 

The alphabetical topography ef Jakuti is the next in order in 
this collection. He gives a strange account of aromatic reeds 


(3s NI wwe) being found near Thaniah Al Rikab, in the 
woods of Mount Nihavend, which are cut off at the Hfien ata 





* This horse is called elsewhere, Shebdiz. 
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certain length, and carried to other countries, with this peculi- 
arity, that if they bring them down the mountain, by way of 
Thantah Al Rikab, they are exceedingly fragrant, but instantly 
lose their fragrance if brought down by any other way. The 
writer has the precaution to add, that this reed is no longer to 
be found there. He records, that the most ancient name of the 
Shahrestanah division of Ispahan was Jaz, and afterwards Medi- 
nah, or the city: this information Sir W, O, has likewise extracted 
from the Pahlavi remains: many of the villages of this capital 
were called Destajerd, which name is detected in one or two at 
Rai. Yakuti corroborates our preceding-assertion, that the other 
division of the city received its appellation from the Jews led 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar :—but as these two parts of ancient 
Ispahan are cited as two separate cities, it is not improbable 
that one was purposely erected for the Jewish captives, whom 
the existing superstition required to live apart from the native 
worshippers of Ormuzcd. 

To this succeeds Kazvini’s Geography of the Persian Irak, 
which takes ‘notice of the great bridge of seventy arches, and the 
paved way, two farsangs in length leading from it, which Atabeg 
Shir Gir made between Aba and Sawa. Among the mirabilia 
of the vicinity, itis averred, that in Arshab, iron can be wrought, 
but not in Nasekin, whatever be the heat administered to it; 
and that vice versa, the Dyers’ caldron may be heated in Na- 
sekin, but not in Arshab, notwithstanding the degree of heat 
applied for the purpose, and that if any workman of the one 
place migrates to the other, his work will not succeed. ‘These 
ineptiz are worthy of record, however absurd they may be in- 
trinsically, because they serve the important purpose of explain« 
ing to us, how Herodotus was occasionally subjected to be 
duped by fables, and how Ctesias detailed these idle legends, on 
the asseveration of the narrators, for absolute facts. The tradi- 
tions of the subterranean cell of Abhar, frequented by Abu 
Becr the Thaharite,—of the fountain of Ardbeheshtek,—of the 
tower erected at Isfajin from the hoofs of wild asses, are good 
commentaries on the romance of the latter. 

Kazvini asserts, that the part of Ispahan, which was called 
Jai, was built by "Alexander the Great, to which we cannot give 
credit. A beautiful distich from an anonymous pend is quoted, 
relative to the delights of this city: 


AS) > II Laulig Sm os i wake wqiuo) uy? ein ess 
Ma BS he Me ses cull Gx 2 Lath ois 5 
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‘‘ When sad, I would desire nothing in Ispahan, beyond its 
streams of wine clearly flowing, and the breath of the Zephyr, the 
fanning of the ‘wind, and its air sweet above all sweet things.” 
Here are fruits continuing all the year, of which equally marvel- 
lous stories are detailed. In his account we also detect the as- 
sertion, that the Zaienderond and the Kermana are the same 
river, proved by reeds marked in a particular manner being 
thrown into the one, and emerging from the other. ‘The fable 
of the whirlpool in the lake Hom El Bawab near ida}_is very 
singular, having the property, not of engulphing any animal that 
may chance to fall into it, but of whirling him round till he dies, 
and finally projecting him on the shore. We read of an army 
having formerly encamped at the gates of Berujird, over night, 
all of whom were turned into stones before the morning, ae 
which, it is asserted, that strong vestiges remain at present. 
These rude stones probably were relics of ancient Magianism, 
and resembled our Stone-henge, Stanton Drew, and other 
Druidical Temples; for, we know that many such existed in 
Persia :—if so, this one perverted anecdote will clearly show 
how much the historians of the earlier epochs had to contend 
with prevailing superstitions, and incongruous traditions. The 
subterranean dwellings at Tehran are cited, to which the natives 
resort in times of hostile aggression :—these are Interesting, as 
being analogous to the first fired habitations of the human race, 
as Perizonius has fully shown, ‘The custom of selecting sum- 
mer and winter quarters, which the Nomades still practise, yet 
obtains in Persia: the Sassanian dynasty for the most part win- 
tered in Irak, and spent the summer in the mountainous region 
of Kuhistén. In this mountainous district, one of the rivers of 
Paradise is said to flow from the top of Mount Arwend ; to it 
the sick resort from distant parts, and it is only at a stated time 
in each year that its waters issue out of the fissure of the rock. 
Some such a legend as this was current from an immemorial 
period; we detect it in the mythos of the Ganges, and in the 
pool in the New ‘Testament, which the Jews believed to acquire 
sanative properties, from the descent of an angel, ‘The sculp- 
tures at Mount Bisitin, which we have already adduced, are 
here described at greater length, and a most marvellous account 
of Khosrav’s horse 1s appended to it, in the midst of which, the 
minstrel BarbGd is introduced with all the importance of. the 
Bard in ‘ the olden time.” The existence of a volcano on 
Mount Damavend is asserted by this writer, of which we do uot 
recollect any other author to have given to us information. 
Besides the superstitions which-we have noticed, we read of 
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mines of antimony ( 5<S)); quicksilver, lead, and coppéras 


(2'53)), being found near it, and one of red sulphur existing in 
it. The smoke of the sulphur is averred to proceed from se- 
venty orifices in the mountain. At Mount Yalah Basham, huge 
stones are discovered, which the neighboring people transmute 
into the forms of a shepherd leaning on his crook and feeding 
his flocks, of a woman milking a cow, and of other fantastic 
figures. In his description of Rai, he states, that the bunches 
of grapes produced there, often weigh one hundred pounds, 
which will substantiate the account of those brought to Joshua, 
by the spies who visited Canaan, just before the Israelitish entry 
into the Land. ‘This city, called «‘ the Mother of Cities,” is cele- 
brated for its fruits, combs, and other manufactures, made from 
the wood Khalanj, which grows in ‘Taberistan : the inhabitants 
are very skilful in turning it, and ornamenting it with paintings 
and various devices, 

At Kom is a salsuginous spring, believed to be guarded by a 
talisman, which jis still seen in arock. Its water condenses into 
salt, which is taken away by passengers. Near it, is a salt mine, 
from which if any one bears away the salt without leaving the 
price of it, the ass on which the load is placed will become 
lame. ‘There are also mines of silver and gold, in the vicinity, 
and in the city is a talisman that charms away venomous rep- 
tiles. We are not surprized at discerning such traditions of this 
place; because, a veneration for a long period has been attached 
to it, and under the reigning monarch, it is a sanctuary that pro- 
tects the offender from the punishment of all offences, if he be 
fortunate enough to reach it, without falling into the power of 
his pursuers, Karkan, likewise, is furnished witha similar talis- 
man against scorpions, which communicates its virtue even to 
the dust of the territory, if drank in water, or even taken in the 
hand. The whole of this narrative is interspersed with the lives 
of eminent men born in these particular places, and the histori- 
cal parts, abstracted from the legendary tales, yield considerable 
information concerning the ancient and modern state of this part 
of the country. As this publication of Uylenbroek is a com- 
pilation from eastern authors, the same places are recapitulated 
in each writer, from whom an extract is made. After Kazvini, 
Abfilfeda’s statement in his great Geographical work, 1s cited 
from the famous Ms, at, Leyden, which is replete with solid 
matter, containing the admeasurement of distances, the longitude 
and latitude of places, with a very brief notice of their more 
important buildings. It has more the appearance of a travel- 
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ler’s note book, than of a descriptive topography. Its value in 
a great degree consists in its citations from Ibn Haukal, on 
whose text it would make a good commentary. It is followed 
by an alphabetical lexicon of places in the Persian Lrak, which 
is very useful as a geographical reference, although containing 
nothing which we can extract; and the whole is concluded by 
an appendix, composed of passages from Ibn Yunes, Kazvini, 
Ibn Ayas, and Abu Thaleb. The first consists simply of the 
following longitudes and latitudes. 


Nihawend, Long. 72°. Lat. 36°. 
Hamadan, Long. 73°. Lat. 36°. 
Kom, + AONE AT Oo 00 « Lat. 35°, 5. 
Rai, Long. 75°, 20’. Lat. 35°. 45’. 
Shahrfizir, Long. 70°. 20’. Lat. 36°. 45’, 
Kasvin, Long. 75°. Lat. 36°. 
Dobawend, Long. 76°. 30’. Lat. 36°. 55°. 
Ispahan, Long. 74°. 40’. Lat. 34°. 30’. 


The rest we omit, as we have given ample specimens of their 
stile in our review of Kazvini. Notwithstanding the puerilities 
which we have discussed, it will be evident from the other parts, 
of what great use to the general scholar the geographical works 
of the East may prove; and we do not think that we could have 
selected a better example than this collection of Uylenbroek. 





. NOTICE OF 


An account of some recent discoveries in HHieroglyphical 
Literature and Egyptian Antiquities, by T. Youne. 
M.D. F.R.S. London, Murray. 





Eicypr is a country full of pabudum for that desire of mental 
excitement which is the characteristic of the age. A more won- 
derful country than it is, even in its fallen state, never entered the 
notice of the traveller. Even now it realizes all the sublime of 
architecture, and monumental sculpture. While standing face 
to face with its portraits of demigods and heroes, in colors as fresh 
as if yesterday laid on, or threading the mysterious galleries of its 
sepulchral caverns—or “ finding no end, in erring mazes lost,” 
amidst its prodigious mounds, its magnificent perystyles, its 
rock-hewn groves, and gigantic statues; no wonder if the travel- 
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ler feels himself transported from the ‘brief present,” to ages 
“ when the earth was young”—if he fancies himself associated 
with the first born of her children—or imagines himself gazing 
on some suspended work of necromancers, or on some deserted 
city of the primitive giants. Giants the builders certainly were 
in audacity, energy, and ambition; and if Bryaut be correct, it 
was to the hands of the Titans, or giants of scriptural record 
and profane fable, that the world is indebted for the stupen- 
dous works which seem to defy violence and time. To our 
minds, both the increased interest excited by Egyptianresearches, 
and the comparative facility by which it cali be gratified, are 
auspicious omens for the great cause of man’s moral and intel- 
lectual improvement; for we are persuaded that to Egypt we 
may safely look for all the corroborations, requisite to those in- 
spired books, on which Christian morals and Christian civiliza- 
tion are founded, which may at once gratify scientific curiosity, 
promote religious belief, and confirm religious hope. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at, if there should be a rival- 
ry in the field of Egyptian Antiquity, and an eagerness to set up 
the first memento of discoveries made therein. Something of 
this feeling, created by the non-acknowledgment of prior stc- 
cess, in the same walk, from M. Champollion, has it seems been 
the chief impulse which has induced Dr. Young to publish on 
the present occasion. But we are inclined to pass judgment 
between the contending parties as the umpire in Merrick’s tale of 
the Chamelion—to the effect that the merit of the discovery of 
Phonetic symbols belongs to neither. Kircher imdubitably, 
two hundred years ago, makes frequent attempts to explain 
names by the same syllabic process as Dr. Young. But setting 
this fact aside, what does the claim amount to ?— the admis- 
sion of a very inexcusable ignorance in an interpreter of Hiero- 
glyphics,—-that the Chinese language has from time immemo- 
rial employed a Phonetic process to express the sounds of 
names. Another circumstance is equally a reflection on the 
claimants—the ignorance that modern heraldry, (a fragment of 
the Hieroglyphical language) expresses names syllabically, pic- 
turally, and conventionally. 

With respect to that portion of Dr. Young’s book, which 
concerns the decyphering of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics pro- 
perly so called, we are willing to admit, that it contains much 
curious and meritorious investigation. We, however, are not 
sanguine as to the practical result of such researches. We are 
sorry to throw cold water on the ardor of speculation; but we 
cannot help expressing our conviction that the Hieroglyphical 
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language is, and must be, a “fountain sealed.” Our convic- 
tion arises from the essential nature of such a language, and the 
steps by which it must have, of necessity, progressed towards its 
completion. ‘The problem sought to be solved appears to us 
from its very nature insoluble. All would be plain sailing with 
the primitive inventors of symbolic writing, while natural ob- 
jects were to be imitated, or even while metaphorical meanings 
were to be assigned to those natural objects; as for instance a 
house, or temple. But when abstract ideas, incapable of pictu- 
ral representation, were to be expressed, their difficulty began; 
for instance, virtue, vice, beauty, ugliness, truth, falsehood, good, 
evil, the passions, the faculties, the feelings, and the functions. 
And here, too, the difficulty of interpretation begins, for the signs 
for these must have been strictly conventional among the learned 
inventors appertaining to the Hierocracy; and this considera- 
tion again renders the key of intire interpretation far more pre- 
sumptuous than is warranted by reason and by fact; for how 
can any one, having no traces of a dictionary to resort to, no 
well identified alphabet of any kind, and not actually appertain- 
ing to or enrolled among the covenanting Hierocracy, deter- 
mine what symbols the priests, through mere caprice or arbi- 
trary decision, pleased to attach to the infinite variety of abstract 
ideas? All that we at present know of this matter, as relates to 
Egypt, is a feeble traditional glimmering derived through Horus 
Apollo, and other apocryphal sources. Dr. Young has 
added to the list of such of the symbols as have been already 
explained; and certainly the slow experimental process for de- 
termining the meaning of single symbols which he has adopted, 
and which Bryant had previously recommended, is the only fea- 
sible means of augmenting our present meagre and insignificant 
stock of Hieroglyphical information. Though it is mainly in 
this conventional representation of abstract ideas that the Chi- 
nese differ from the Egyptians, we nevertheless think that Dr. 
Young might have availed himself of many useful hints in this 
branch of the subject from the Chinese language, with which it 
does not appear that he is familiar, and without a familiarity 
with which, an attempt to decypher a philosophical language 
seems to us to partake more of quackery than of science. Ne- 
vertheless, with some exceptions, we are, as we have said, dis- 
posed to concur with Dr. Young in the meanings he has affixed 
to the collection of Hieroglyphics exhibited at the end of his 
volume. The following bear internal, as well as collateral evi- 
dence of true interpretation ; a hatchet, for God or a Creator ; 
a hatchet, with the mark of a female, for a Goddess; the triple 
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repetition of it for Gods ; a throne and an eye for Osiris; a 
throne with the same female accentuation as before for Isis. 
Life, the Tau. Eternity, a Serpent. Immortal consists of the 
same symbols with the mark of the adjective; splendor is com- 
posed of two legs and Shrine, (bearing); and the two com- 
bined make bearing splendor, or illustrious, The lotus calyx 
expresses wife satisfactorily ; the pastoral crook, a brother; and 
the same figure with the female accentuation, a sister. ‘The 
same approval may be past on the symbol for priest, a seated 
man beneath the Papyrus reed; that for an assembly, a rough 
tracing, we apprehend, of the ark; that for the verb to offer, 
a hand presenting a triangle ; to give, a variation of the same 
hand with a cruciform inflexion (x) over it; dibation, a hand 
pouring out water; good, a guitar, whence harmony, as with 
Plato, seems to have been with the Egyptians To Kalon. 
Bestowing is well represented by a patera ; and bestowing much 
good, is rendered by a beautiful synthesis of the patera and the 
guitar. Enlightening, with a dot to express the participle, is 
exhibited by streams flowing from the sun ; ten is a semicircle ; 
forty, four semicircles. Rite an eye and water, because it con- 
sisted mainly of weeping. ‘The word_ sacred is also ingeni- 
ously composed of God, water, and a lustral vessel, characters 
which throw a light on the nature of the most antient consecra- 
tion. 

The Chinese Hierocracy employed a similar process in the 
imitative representation of objects, and originally, we believe, in 
many cases, the same symbols as the Egyptians. ‘The simplest 
combinations of their pictural words must also have been framed 
on the same model; indeed, on the same model as compound 
words, in al phabetical languages, For example, they express tears, 
by the emblem of water and an eye: a prisoner, is the symbol 
of a man enclosed betweeen four walls.t A Satyr, or man of 
the mountain, is composed of man, and mountain. ‘To express 
clear, they represent the sun above a tree; obscure, the sun be- 
neath a tree. Tien, God, is composed of great, and one ; 
Grandee of great, and man. Words are composed. of mouth, 
and enounce; to condole is literally to mouth words. A tree 
over mouth, signifies an apricot ; wood through the mouth, im- 
plies to stop ; to ask, consists of mouth and gate. ‘These com- 
binations are sufficiently obvious. 

Their tropical representations of ideas must, however, have 





1 The compound alphabetical image, im—prigion—ato, in Italian, 
agrees with this compound pictural image. 
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varied according to local customs, habits, prejudices, and mere 
caprices. The form of their imitative characters has varied 
from the physical image, whether simple or combined, and this 
for a peculiar reason. 

The reason why the Chinese were compelled to give the long 
and broken form observable to their imitations ‘of natural ob- 
jects, and which render them so different from the Egyptian, 
may be thus shortly explained. ‘The 30,000 characters of China 
are compiled into a dictionary, and for the purpose of classifi- 
cation ‘are arranged under 214 keys, which keys are again sub- 
divided into 17 classes; and the whole are reducible to six 
simple elementary forms of distinction. It would be going 
out of our way to analyze more minutely this ingenious system 
for rendering the meaning of the symbolic character as invaria- 
ble as the alphabetic. “But it results from this preliminary 
analysis; Ist, that the Egyptians had no such process for deter- 
mining by dictionaries the invariable meaning of their Hieratic 
character ; and hence the total state of oblivion into which their 
letters have fallen; Qndly. that the Enchorial character may pro- 
bably have been arranged much in this manner; and hence the 
discrepancies exhibited in Dr. Young’s work. If these references 
be true, as we are inclined to think they are, the hope of a key 
to the Egyptian sacred character is small indeed: for were it 
possible at this moment to destroy the Chinese people as en- 
tirely as the old Egyptians, and with them their literati and 
their dictionaries, the least reflection must show that the Chi- 
nese language would be incapable of interpretation. We see 
no likelihood of mastering the difficulty till the Egyptian Hier- 
archy can be summoned from -the dead to explain by what ca- 
prices, philosophical prejudices, scientific superstitions, local 
habits, and customs they were governed, when inventing the in- 
finite nuniber of arbitrary and conventional signs, of which the 
Jeast reflection is sufficient to demonstrate that their language 
must have mainly consisted. In short, that which is sought to 
be decyphered is from its nature undecypherable. 

With regard to the Phonetic Alphabet for the expression of 
proper names, we shall say a few words. ‘To contest the dis- 
covery of this with M. Champollion is the object of Dr. 
Young’s work: “to make a public claim to whatever merit 
may be due” from the complete confirmation (derived from 
the ulterior researches of M.Champollion) of the principal re- 
sults which he (Dr. Young) had some years since deduced 
from an examination of the principal monuments of Egypt. He 
adds that it is more for the honor of hiscountrymenthathesetsup 
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this claim, than in order “to crown his own brows as victor.” 
With respect to the said antiquarian wreath, which the learned 
author endeavors to snatch from the brows of his Parisian rival, 
in the patriotic desire of conferring it on his native country, we 
are bound in candor to express a very humble opinion. It is 
scarcely better on examination than a rope of sand, or a wisp of 
moonshine ; and the two knights errant, who have so fiercely en- 
tered the lists and couched their lances, i in order to win it, might 
have left it without regret, quietly reposing on the brows of 
the broken nosed genius of Egyptian Antiquities. 

M. Champollion, in fact, has borrowed the idea of interpret- 
ing the names of Egyptian personages by what he terms Phone- 
tic characters from Kircher, who employed the same method 
200 years ago ; and the discovery was not worth the trouble of 
borrowing. The fact is that the major part of the system is 
mere trifling ; for the characters of this punning alphabet are of 
so variable and pliant a nature, that we would undertake by 
means of them to find the names of any given potentate what- 
ever, on any given Egyptian obelisk ; nay, with the same elastic 
materials, to find the name of George the Fourth on any given 
Egyptian monument of two or three thousand years standing. 

Let any one examine candidly the alphabet at page 121. and 
he will, we are sure, concur with us in the conclusion we are 
compelled to draw. ‘Thus for a, M, and s, we have a bird 
equally represented;—for A, E, 1, H, and o, the same character, 
a feather ;—for K, G, and N, a serpent. Loose as this mode of 
interpretation must be, it would not be so objectionable if con- 
ducted on fixed principles, if it were unsystematic. on a system : 
but it is entirely left to the caprice of the decypherer to decide 
when an A Is to be converted into an M, or a G into an N, or an 
E into ano. ‘Turn, reader, to the next leaf, page 122. and it 
will be conceded that we do not lightly bring this charge of base- 
less hocus-pocus against the system of Phonetic illustration. Thus, 
why should not the names of Adrian and Alexander begin 
equally with the same Phonetic a? Yet the initial symbols are 
not only totally dissimilar, but the first character assigned for 
the a in Adrian is employed in other cases to represent another 
letter. Again, how can the names of Tiberius and Berenice be- 
gin with the same Phonetic character, a basket? And what is 
still worse, why should the name of Trajan, in one oval, be re- 
presented by Phonetic characters totally dissimilar from those 
employed to represent the same name in the next? The licence 
which such a system would give in decyphering is so much 
beyond the fair limit of ordinary scientific rule, that no person of 
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common sense would pin his faith on an interpretation so 
vaguely established. Cesar might be proved to be Nebuchad- 
nezzar or even Nimrod on this principle; and the old joke 
against the etymologists of deducing pickled cucumber from Je- 
remiah King (e. g. Jeremiah King: Jer. King; Girkin) might 
be rendered no longer ridiculous. 

To conclude, our opinion is, that the ovals among the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics, (whether they were intended to represent 
Heraldic shields, or rings) were, beyond a doubt, intended to 
enclose the symbols of Egyptian proper names; but that origi- 
nally such names were represented picturally and sounded sylla- 
bically, as native names are now represented and sounded in 
China : that, moreover, when foreign names were to be repre- 
sented, as the sound of them recalled no picture, and could not 
be portrayed hieroglyphically, it was necessary to employ Pho- 
netic characters, that is to say, characters which should merely 
represent sound; and that the process nm employing them was 
the same as that which the Chinese adopt in the characters em- 
ployed by them to represent the sounds of foreign proper 
names. ‘hese characters, which are made to represent conso- 
nants of different power by a duplicate combination of Hiero- 
glyphics, (as Tsing and Phan make the consonant T’san or Ts 
before a) we need not say are strictly alphabetical; and to the 
‘discredit of these pretended discoverers of the Phonetic System, 
it must be stated that the above Chinese Phonetic System 
has existed from ¢zme immemorial. 








NOTES 
ON THE VESPA OF ARISTOPHANES. 





Tr is allowed by all scholars that Dr. Bentley, by his emendations 
of the last scene of the ‘ Vespz of Aristophanes,’ first showed the 
true meaning of several passages, which previously were obscured, 
both by false pointing and by corrupt readings. The chief of these 
emendations are v. 1478. Ed. Brunck, ovdév raterac for the 
old wavcera, Vv. 1490; tAHooEL Dpbrexos domep adéxrwp, for the old 
ariooe, kK. T.A.; and v. 1526. iddvres dvw oxédos for ddovres, K.T. A. 
These corrections give meanings so clear, and so consistent with 
the context, that there can be no hesitation about adopting them. 
(By the bye Brunck, instead of Worep adéxrwp in v. 1490. has 
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given ws rts GXéxrwp, without stating any authority, or any reason 
for the change.) 

There is another correction in the same scene. I allude to 
rods vuy, for the old reading roy voty, v. 1481. The passage as 
corrected by Dr. Bentley, (Phalaris p. 231. reprint London 1816.) 
is as follows. 

‘O yap yépwr, ds érte Sa TOAAOT ypdvov, 
"Hkoveé 7’ abdod, wepeyapis TO mpaypare 
’Opxovpevos rijs vuxros ovdév maverac 
Tapa? éxeiv’ ois O€omts hywvigero. 

Kail rovs rpayydots dno amodettery xpdvous 
Tovs viv, duopynadpevos ddiyor Yarepor. 

** What can be the meaning” he asks, ‘‘ of xpdvovs -rov voir? 
The word xpdvos alone signifies the whole, and rov vovy is super- 
fluous and needless.” So in another place, 


Odxi dddzéers rovroy Kpdvos wr. 


Brunck supports this reasoning : ‘‘ rovs viv. Sic optime Bentleius, 
gnolv arodeltey kpdvous rods rpaypdous rovs v¥y. Vulgo ineptissime 
Tov vovy.” 

Dr. Bentley’s translation of the last four lines is as follows. 
‘** All night long he dances those old dances that Thespis used in 
his choruses: and he says, he will dance here upon the stage by and 
by, and show the tragedians of these times to be a parcel of fools, 
he will out-dance them so much.” Brunck’s translation is ‘* Senex 
enim noster, ut diu multumque potavit tibiamque audiit, letitia 
perfusus, totam noctem saltationes illas antiquas continuat, qui- 
bus certavit Thespis in choris, seque ait mox saltando ostensurum 
Tragicos, qui nunc sunt, fatuos et insulsos esse.” 

I have distinguished, in both translations, the words answering 
to xpdvous, because I think that if Bentley’s correction be adopted, 
the word is capable of a meaning more appropriate to the passage. 
Kpédvos does indeed signify fool, but not solely or necessarily ; that 
sense is only attained by means of more than one catachresis.— 
Saturnus—Senex—Delirus vel fatuus. But in the same manner 
that it denotes the fatuity often incident to old age, it may signify 
any other defect usually attending it. Thus in the Plutus v. 581, 
as Brunck gives it out of four Mss. we have, 

"AN & Kpovixats Ahpats dvrws Anpovres Tas Ppévas Apugw. 
Here kporixais dyjpats signifies the rheum to which the eyes of old 
persons are subject. It is true that it is spoken metaphorically of 
the mind ; but this we know only from the words ras ¢pévas, which 
otherwise would be superfluous. 

Now in speaking of dancing, I conceive that the stiffness of old 
age is more concerned than its fatuity. The old fellow boasted 
that he would exhibit such agility in the ancient dances of Thespis, | 
that the dancers of his own time would appear in comparison, a 
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parcel of stiff gouty Saturns. This explanation would seem ta 
furnish a stronger reason for Dr. Bentley’s emendation, than what 
he himself has assigned ; ; if the object was to show the tragedians 
to be, not xpdvous roy voor, but xpdvous r& oxéXn. 

But these observations, if correct, show, on the other hand, that 
the phrase xpdvovs rov vovy is not so tautological as Bentley, and 
after him Brunck, would have them to be. The line quoted above 
from the Plutus, is quite in point ; it was indeed, still stronger in Dr. 
Bentley’s time when the reading was kpovexats yvo pars Anpovres 
ras dpévas. Still it is iecient™ to justify xpdvovs rov voty; and 
reasons might be found in the context to support that reading. 
For what is the import of ois Odors jywvieero? I am aware that 
aywvigecBat may mean simply to represent, or act a part in a 
tragedy or comedy, as Acharn. v. 418. 


Ta roia rpiyn; par év ois Oivevs 68k 
‘O dvarorpos yepatos Hywviero ; 

where I am inclined to think the verb is passive. So that Dr. 
Bentley cannot be accused of misrepresenting the words in ques- 
tion, by translating them ‘* which Thespis used in his choruses.” 
Yet there is an idea contained in the phrase, which that translation 
does not bring out, viz., the contest with rivals, which was always 
implied in scenic representations at Athens. Might not then the 
old man in the comedy say with perfect propriety, and much to 
the purpose, that by dancing in the style of Thespis, he would 
show the actors that they did not understand their business, and 
that if they wished to please and succeed, as Thespis did, they 
were kpdvous Tov yovr in adopting a different style from his? And 
is not this sense of the passage confirmed by the subsequent words 
of. the semichorus as Dr. Bentley has corrected them ?—vv. 
1524—7. 

Kat 76 Dovvixeroy 

ékAakriodrw Tis, Orws 

iddvres dvw oxédos 

W@worv ot Oearai. 


i. e. as he has translated it, ‘‘ And in Phrynichus’s way, frisk and 
caper; so as the spectators seeing your legs aloft, may cry out 
with admiration.” 

If again we attend to the meaning of d:opynodpevos, perhaps we 
may find that the words rods viv which he has introduced, are as 
unnecessary to his sense as the roy vody which he would explode. 
Brunck’s note on this word is perfectly correct—‘ dropynodpevos* 
subauditur avrois, nempe rots rpaywdots. Paulo infra senex Tra- 
gicos ad saltationem provocans, eodem composito utitur é0t dcop- 
xnodpevos, mecum saltatione certaturus. Prepositio studium notat, 
quo alter alterum vincere contendit.” If then the word implied 
that the old man was to dance in competition, or rivalship with 
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the actors, where was the necessity of adding—of the present time ? 
for he could not compete with others. This question, I think is 
just 46-much to the purpose, and as conclusive as Dr. Bentley’s. 
Had the words rods viv indeed been found in the editions or Mss. 
I should have thought this no sufficient reason for rejecting them ; 
and on the very same ground, I think roy vody ought not to have 
been displaced, and ought now to be restored as the genuine words 
of the author. 

Having been led by the consideration of these amendments to 
turn to the scene itself, { was naturally induced to read over the 
Drama; and I did so, laying before me BENTLEM EMENDa- 
TIONES (prius) INEDITH, as published in the Classical Journal 
vol. 13. pp. 132-138; in the course of which two or three obser- 
vations occurred to me. If you think them worthy of occupying 
your pages, they are heartily at your service. 

I will begin with questioning the propriety of au emendation of 
Brunck’s on the 433d verse. He tells us, that in all the editions 
and Mss. itis read thus :— 


® Mida cal Dpvt, BonOcire Sevpo, kal Macvrria’ 
which is plainly redundant. After laughing at Florens who pro- 
posed to make Goneire a trisyllable, he thus gives his reasons, if 
such they may be called, for his own emendation. “‘ Jam quod res 
est dicam. Scripserat Comicus ; 
& Mida cai Dpdé, Bondpopeire, kat Maovrria. 

Superscripta verbo Bondpometre glossa BonOeire, in genuine vocis 
locum irrepsit ; postea versus fulciendi gratia sciolus dedpo infersit. 
Vide Suidam in Bondpopety, ubi per verbum PonGety bis illud expli- 
cat. Est vox veteris Atticismi, ut liquet e mensis nomine Pondpo- 
puwy, et nomine Festi Boydpopia. Mirabor, ni ludos faciat emen- 
dationem hanc facetus aliquis cavillator: sed ipse ludet operam, 
eumque deridebit quidquid est ERUDITORUM.” In spite of the 
threatening in this last sentence, I cannot-assent to his alteration. 
The evidence by which he would support it, amounts to just 
nothing at all. It is as complete an instance of assertion in place 
of argument, as can be desired ; and if readings are to be adopted 
on such grounds, it is impossible to say where the rage for con- 
jecture will end. This is a crying evil of the present day, against 
which every lover of the Classics and of sound criticisms ought to 
set his face. Such were my feelings on the reading in question, 
before I saw Dr. Bentley’s emendation, which is quite irresistible. 
It consists in leaving out one little syllable, 


6 Mida cai Ppvé, BonOer devpo kai Maovrria. 
It is easy to see that the error has arisen from the copyist making 
the verb plural, because there were several persons addressed. 
In justice to Brunck it must be allowed, that he very seldom 
sins after the same fashion, In editing Aristophanes he had the 
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advantage, generally of so many Mss., from which legitimate source 
he was able to draw so many real restorations of the text, that he 
was under no temptation to indulge in mere conjecture ; atid he 
seems rather to have been afraid on some occasions to adopt any 
reading however good, and however supported by circumstances, 
if unsupported by the authority of Mss. A striking instance of 
this is v. 162, which he allows to remain in the text thus : 
1’, dvr(BorG o’, Expepé pe, pu) dcappayw. 

which makes no reasonable sense; although in the following. note 
he points out what no one can doubt is the true reading. .‘‘ éqge- 
pé we. Sic quidem codd., sed ut opinor, perverse. Aliena est ab 
hoc loco significantia verbi éxgépery. Dixerat supra Philocleo; rf 
pacer’; ov éxdpijcer’, & papwraro:; hic vero procul dubio. scrip- 
serat Comicus ; 76°, avriod@ oo’, Exdper re, por) duappayd. Scripsit 
forte librarius quispiam éxépee, unde inversis literis factum fuit 
éxgepe.” 

The dicasts of Athens (the chorus of Wasps) make a great 
effort to deliver their friend Philocleon from the durancein which he 
is kept by his son Bdelycleon. After a violent struggle they are 
beat off, on which one of the servants says—‘‘I thought we should 
drive you off at last.” Bdelycleon answers, v. 461, seq. 


Bb. = adda pa A? od fadiws obrws dv avrovs dépvyes, 

eimep éruyor ray peAdy rHv Didoxdéous eSpwkdres. 
which Brunck translates ‘“ Sed mehercule non tam facile illis 
defunctus fueris si forte de carminibus Philoclis comedissent ;” 
and he has the following note on the place. ‘‘ Vulgo legitur cor- 
ruptis numeris 

elmep Ervyov roy pedéwy Didoxdéous BeBowkdres. 
quartam sedem iambo tenente, cui non magis locus est in metro 
trochaico, quam trocheo in iambico. In B. scriptum ray peréwy 
rv. In A. posterior articulus réy inter lineas repositus. Inde 
pronum: fuit versum restituere: eimep érvyor, x. A. (ut supra).” 
Bentley proposes two emendations, eirep éruyov trav Te peréwr— 
vel ray peAéwy roy. In the latter of these, pededy is evidently a 
typographical error; but when the editor, who has obliged the 
readers of Aristophanes with. these EMENDATIONES adds, [Sic 
Br. ex Mss.] he is not-quite correct, as appears from Brunck’s 
note quoted above... I suspect, however, that neither of these 
corrections restores.the true-reading for the following reasons: 1. 
To eat songs or music is.at least a very violent figure.. It may be 
defended perhaps by what Philocleon says afterwards; ‘I care 
neither for turbot nor eels—-but let me have to eat a sweet little 
law-suit nicely served up.” v. 510.-seq. cf. v. 1367. 

odé yaipw Ratio, ob& éyyédXvow" aXN Fdwv av 

SixiSiov opexpoy pa youp’ ay, év Nomads wemmeypevoy. 
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But this is in answer to his son’s wish, that he would give up the 
love of the law and enjoy the pleasures of the table; and is 
besides in the humor of the character. 2 Neither is music or song 
the food.in search of which wasps come into our dwellings. 3 After 
all,, if. we should overlook the «want of appositeness in the 
literal meaning, it would still be hard to teil what is the figurative 
sense intended to be conveyed. —Philocleon had been maintaining 
a long dialogue with the chorus, which I suppose was.all, er part 
at least set to music: so that if hearing the music of his voice 
would have given the chorus spirit in the attack, they had already 
had that excitement. It seems too refined to say in answer to 
this that Bdelycleon was asleep: the audience, who had witnessed 
the dialogue, would not have gone along with Bdelycleon. 

I have always thought that pédc honey, or some of its derivatives 
was the original word now occupied by pedéwy or pedroy: and 
taking the hint from Dr. Bentley’s rév re peréwy, I would 
propose 


elmep Ervyoy Tob re péduros DidokAéous PeffowKdres : 


understanding péAcros to agree with @.doxAéous in case: “Tf they 
(the wasps) had happened to eat a little of the honey, Philocieon 
or the sweet Philocleon ;” that is ‘‘ if the old man had once 
touched his person.” This they had been striving to do, end 
Bdelycleon with his servants to prevent. It is in the same humor 
that the chorus at the 366th verse, call Philocleon their little bee, 
or their honey, @ peXirriov, or as Dr. Bentley says, it should be & 
peNXiriov. With them it is a word of endearment, but Bdelycleon 
says by the same figure that they wished to devour him ; that is that 
they had some seltish ends; or that their getting hold of him was 
the worst thing that could happen to bim. 

A gentleman, to whom I showed this proposed emendation, 
observed that if we could read pedirwy in the plural, there would 
be less departure from the Mss. Taking this suggestion, we might 
take that word as the genitive plural of pedcrov, favus (H. Steph. 
Col. 6055. Ed. Nov.)—rév re pediréy, or rwy pedirér, if the se- 
cond syllable be long: ‘ If they had eaten a little of the honey- 
combs of Philocles,” which is equally good in the literal meaning 
applied to wasps. But then the question recurs, what is the figu- 
rative or real sense? Might the Poet mean to intimate that the 
poorer citizens liked to have some of the richer in the number of 
the Dicasts, and contrived to get money from them by flattering 
their humor? This is possible, but it seems somewhat far fetched, 
and not very apposite to the occasion of the words. Or could we 
construe rév pediréy as agreeing with MiroxAéous in case? This 
would bring us to the same sense as the first proposed emendation 
with very little departure from the Mss. (The word pedcrov does 
not occur in any of the Poets—at least it is omitted by Dr. Maltby 
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in his edition of Morell: but from the proper name MéQiros, (from 
which I suppose it is that Dr. Bentley says ‘* MeXiriov, longum 
est i’) I should suppose the second syllable long.) 

_ Since writing the above, it has occurred to me, that if the read- 
ug roy Te pehoy were retained, it ought to be rendered, si forte de 
membris Philoclis comedissent—wasps do eat flesh, they were 
striving to get hold of Philocleon, which Bdelycleon calls devour- 
ing him—In short, Si quid novisti rectius, &c. 








ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF CASIMIR. 


a oe 


No. I].—[Concluded from No. XLIX.] 


We can compare the style of “‘ Casimir” to nothing more appropriately 
than a Chinese paper, on which flowers, and trees, and birds, and all 
that is glowing and brilliant in nature, are profusely scattered, but 
with little either of order or meaning. He will have appeared before 
us like a splendid procession, which we should lament not to have 
seen, but which, when the novelty is passed, and curiosity satiated, 
0 shall scarcely wish to pass again before us. Quarterly Review, 
XIX. 24, 
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Ty resuming our observations on the poetry of Casimir, it oc- 
curs to us that many of our readers, agreeing in the perfect 
applicability of the above description, may be disposed to 
regard our praises as exaggerated, and the writer himself un- 
worthy of the attention which we have devoted to him. We 
have no scruple in confessing ourselves to be biassed by early 
predilections; for the tastes, like the projects of our youth, are 
cherished long, and even when they have been eradicated by our 
better reason, some fragments of them will still linger in the 
mind, so as in a certain degree to affect the decisions of our 
riper judgment. But Casimir, in spite of his grievous faults of 
taste (against which few, it is allowed, ever sinned more grossly), 
has merits of a kind which appear to peculiar advantage when 
he is contrasted with the ordinary multitude of modern Latin 
poets; and it is impossible to avoid the comparison. . When we 
turn from the elaborate and tantalizing meagreness of his fel- 
lows, to his irrepressible luxuriance, his shower of words, and 
the inexhaustible copiousness with which he pours forth his 
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images, even though those images may be extravagant or empty 
in themselves, and thrown together without taste, it is impossi- 
ble nat to feel that pleasure which the view of natural fertility 
always excites, even when the thing produced is of little value. 
It is an exertion of original power; and all original power is 
more or less delightful in its exertion. Besides which, the 
degree of earnestness and personal feeling which animates his 
pieces, and which so few writers have found means to infuse 
into the lifeless form of Latin poetry, affects us in the same 
manner as any thing else pleasing and unexpected. But, in 
fact, we have no intention or desire of forming the critical opi- 
nions of our readers on any subject; nor indeed have these pa- 
pers any serious aim whatever. ‘They are designed merely as 
amusements; as digressions from the historical and philological 
speculations of our fellow-contributors; and if we can extract a 
certain portion of rational entertainment, in the way of analysis 
or citation, from the works of any writer, it is with us a sufficient 
reason for selecting that writer as the subject of our comments. 

We have already described Casimir’s diction in a general way, 
as copious rather than select. He was a zealous, but apparently 
not a very discriminating reader of the Latin poets; and, accord- 
ingly, though the force of his mind enabled him to melt together 
the heterogeneous elements so combined into a style of his own, 
the impurity of that style betrays the variety and inequality of 
the models on which it was formed. We recognise in him an 
‘extensive acquaintance with the riches of the Latin language, 
combined with an extraordinary ignorance as to their compara- 
tive value. Fragments of Horatian and Virgilian elegance are 
ever and anon gleaming from among the gaudy verbiage of the 
later writers, with a happy effect undoubtedly where they occur; 
we only wish that they occurred oftener, or that he, who chose 
to display his power by charming together things of different 
kinds, had been contented with summoning them from regions 
less distant and dissimilar. Excepting that they are less discord- 
ant, these have the same effect as the Miltonian phrases and 
hemistichs with which Pope’s translation of Homer is inter-~ 
woven. We made the same observation on Claudian, in one of 
our articles on that writer; and indeed much of what we have 
there said may be applied; with little alteration, to the poet before 
us, with whom a congeniality of powers seems to have made 
him a favorite.t' He has the same florid style, the same undis- 





* Dr. Jolinson compares him with Cowley, in regard to his love of 
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tinguishing luxuriance and wildness of metaphor, the same uniti- 
terrupted fluency, the‘same sententiousness, and the same nation- 
ality. “He has, however, if we are not deceived, a dignity, ati 
earnestness, and a singleness of purpose, which raises him above 
his predecessor; if he surpasses him in energy, it is perhaps to 
be attributed to the lyrical style of writing. With Horace, his 
more immediate model, and with whom he was equalled by the 
natural partiality of his own age, he has scarcely any point in 
common, except that nationality, to which only one critic,’ as 
far as we recollect, has done full justice in the ancient poet; 
and his moralities, in which, however, his acquaintance with 
Seneca, and still more his profession of Christianity, give him 
considerably the advantage. But of the characteristic merits 
of Horace, his “ laborious felicity,” his pliancy, his graceful 
lightness, the charm of his epithets—of these he has little 
or nothing. He excels him in ease and flow; and this is no 
slight merit. It is, indeed, remarkable in Casimir, that he 
wields the Latin language as if it were his own. He never be- 
trays any of those appalling doubts, those misgivings as to the 
sense of particular words, those struggles between the desire of 
expressing one’s-self with spirit and the fear of expressing one’s- _ 
self improperly, which annoy many Latinists, and produce in 
their result a certain tremulous and uneasy manner. ‘Their 
style is like the conversation of certain reserved persons, who 
express themselves in a constrained and artificial manner among 
strangers, and are unable to do justice to their own ideas, 
through a morbid fear of committing some error or other. 
And as such men, on returning to their own domestic circle or 
the society of their friends, feel the fetters of their tongue 
loosed, and talk with the same freedom and vigor as other per- 
sons; so the imagination which found itself impeded by the 
roughnesses and difticulties of a dead language, may flow freely 
in the smooth and time-hollowed channel of its own. With 
Casimir-it was otherwise. He took possession of the Latin 
language as a lawful owner, and moulded its stores to whatever 
shape, and applied them to whatever purpose he thought fit, 
without troubling himself about hindrances, | 

Of his choice of subjects we have already spoken. Many of 





prettinesses; Casimir’s conceits, however, are softened down, as it were, 
and rendered less offensive by the smoothness of his style; while the 
ruggedness of Cowley’s manner and versification sets them forth in all 
their natural prominence. 

* Schlegel on the History of Literature. 
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these have now lost all their consideration in the eye of readers ; 
but a great proportion of them are still interesting, either in 
themselves, or from the manner in which he has treated them. 
With the exception of some of his philosophical passages, we 
are never so much pleased with him as in his patriotic or devo- 
tional moods. We refer, by this epithet, to those odes which 
are dedicated to the expression of religious feeling or reflection, 
as distinguished from his hymns to the saints, which possess 
little merit in general. One of the best is that to St. Stanislaus 
Kostka. His praises of them are inflated and unaffecting ; his 
raptures are too corporeal; he deals too much in flowers, and 
stars, and colors, and Hiarties and gems; like the preachers de- 
scribed by John Foster the essayist, whose descriptions of hea- 
ven remind one of a Romish cathedral. But on entering the 
common ground of religious thought and Christian affections, 
his conceptions become chastened and sublimed. His devotion 
is perhaps somewhat vague, and tinged with the characteristic 
faults of his school; but it is the devotion of a warm and sin- 
cere heart, and gives him a just title to the honorable name of 
a Christian poet. Itis to this portion of his writings, indeed, 
that he is indebted for a great part of his popularity, 

His political odes form a considerable part of the collection. 
The circumstances of his country and of Europe, at that time, 
furnished him with a great variety of topics well adapted to the 
lyric muse, of which he was not slow to avail himself, The 
religious wars excited by the Reformation, the dangers impend- 
ing over Europe from the conquests of the Turks, the degene- 
racy of public morals, the fortunes of his own country, her free 
institutions, the achievements of her warriors and statesmen, 
and more especially her past, present, and future exertions 
against the great enemy of Christendom, are the subjects on 
which he delights to dwell. It is impossible for a reflecting 
reader to peruse these pieces without a certain melancholy in- 
terest; especially the concluding ode, on the election of Ladis- 
laus 1Y.—the address to Liberty with which it opens— 


O providentis filia Consili, 
O Faustitatis mater, et Otii 
Beata nutrix, o Polone 
Primus honos columenque gentis, 


Quesita multo sanguine gloria, 
Reperta multo! regibus altior, 
Ipsaque Majestate major, 

Et patria melior magistra 


Felicitatis ! 
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the character of his countrymen which follows— 





——__ Non tibi sedimus p83 
U Servilewulgus: sed genus inclyti vg 
Mavortis, eternus Deorum 
we Sanguis, Hyperboreoque clarus 
vote c&busque Lecho;legibus additum 
Optare regem; fallere nescii 
Quenquam, nec invidere nati, 
Extera nec metuisse sceptra, 


Suoque magni. 


and the recapitulation of his country’s triumphs, wound up by 
an exhortation to the new prince to prove himself equal to his 
predecessors, and worthy to command the bulwark of Europe. 
There is much delusion in all national glory; but when we 
reflect on the many really honorable achievements of the Polish 
people both in earlier and later days, and especially on that 
struggle, perhaps the most illustrious of all, which they waged 
against that confederacy, whose iniquitous aggression ought 
never to have met with that acquiescence, that all but approba- 
tion, with which it has been treated by a great part of the civi- 
lised community of Europe ;—it is but a natural result of the 
belief in providential compensation, that we should look forward 
with something like hope to the completion of the prophecy 


which was hazarded some time since in the person of Casimir 
himself : 








Thou art fallen in the field, but thy race is not run; 
Thy body is fled, but thy soul cannot die: 


and to believe that the Sarmatian name may yet rise again, 
under happier auspices, and crowned with more peaceful, 
though not less genuine, glories, than those of its earlier years. 
But we are not writing politics; and our readers, we fear, are 
already complaining of our diffuseness. 

Of the minor points connected with Casimir’s style of com- 
position, we have but little to say. His rhythm is pompous, 
rather than stately. He cultivates an ambitious sweep of ver- 
sification—paxpa Bibacand sacrifices the grace, the freedom, 
and the variety of the Horatian cadences, for a certain smooth 
and sonorous amplitude. Hence his frequent use of sesquipe- 
dalian words; a practice which the complex and _recondite 
nature of his metaphors likewise renders necessary. 

Non curiosis ille ligonibus : 
Eviscerate collibus Indie, 


Aut emedullato Liburnis 
Montibus insidiatur auro: &e. 
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He frequently commits the sin of false quantity; and is utterly 
regardless of the Horatian niceties of 7 for the genitive 72, the 
lengthening of the final 0, the avoiding to conclude an Alcaic 
line with que, &c, , 

We proceed, for the gratification of such of our readers as 
may not be acquainted with Casimir, to give such extracts from 
the better parts of his “ Lyrica,” as may suffice to illustrate the 
above observations; leaving his faults undisturbed in their ort- 


ginal abode, where those who delight in such researches may 
find them. 


Our first extract shall be from one of the odes “ De recupe- 
rando Orientis imperio.” 


Frustra Novembres dicimus ad focos 
Pugnata Rhatis bella sub Alpibus ; 
Frustra renarramus Gelonum 
Versa retro retulisse signa; 


Si non et ipsi stringere Noricos 
Audemus enses: quos male barbara 
Non decoloravere terga, 
Sed Tyrio Latiale fuco 


Illevit aurum, non sine gemmeo 
Circumsonantis fulgure balthei, et 
Grato catenarum tumultu, 
Et sonitu phalerarum acuto. 


Formosa fortes arma timent viros, 
Frangique nolent; seu profugus Scythes, 
Seu creber e campis agetur 
Myrmidonum Dolopumque nimbus, 


Quicumque suras et caput induet 
Auro, Quirites, exuet Italum ; 
Civisque Romanus negari 
Impavido patietur hosti. 


Nec qui capillum finget, et aureum 
Solem refusis crinibus allinet, 
Dicemus Umbrum, qui frementes 
Antiochi Annibalisque turmas 


Rursum efficaci diruat impetu, 
Alpesque, clausumque intrepida manu 
Perrumpat orbem, Sic citatis 
Secula degenerare metis 





' We understand that in the work which Mr. Bowring is publishing 
on Polish literature, accompanied. with translations of select passages 
from the best writers, the name of Casimir appears; whether as a verna- 
cular poet, we are not precisely informed. 
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Sancit futuri temporis arbiter : - 
Certoque prudens ordine segreges 
Metatur annos. Nunc severis 

Artibus ingenioque pugnax 


Affulget etas: nunc melior foro 
Gestit disertis fervere jurgiis. 
Hec Thracas audacemque Bessum, 
Hec Cilicas, pavidosque Seras 


Produxit etas, Nos senio piger 
Effudit Orbis, dedecus ultimum 
Mundi, fatiscentisque nature 
Opprobrium. 


He is peculiarly flowing and sonorous when describing the 
natural beauties and advantages of the countries to be recon- 
quered. ‘There is a charm in the simple enumeration of inter- 
esting names, like what we experience in reading Homer's ¢a- 
talogue, and many passages of Sir Walter Scott. 

The sixteenth ode, in which the Roman heroes are evoked 
from the dead to command against the barbarian invaders by 
which their conquests have been depopulated, is exceedingly 
spirited, but unfortunately too long for quotation. In ode v. 
book 2, which is apparently imitated from a fine passage of St. 
Cyprian, he surveys from an imaginary height the crimes and 
miseries of the world. We have only room for the conclusion. 
His ample and voluminous style, which at other times has rather 
a cumbrous effect, is here graceful, and suited to the subject. 
Quid morer hactenus 


Viator aurarum? et serenas 
Sole domos aditurus, usque 








Humana mirer? Tollite prepetem 
Festina Vatem: tollite, nubila, 
Qua solis et lune labores 
Ceruleo vehit ethra campo. 


Ludor? sequaces:an subeunt latus 
Feruntque venti? jamque iterum mihi 
Et regna decrevere, et immense 
Ante oculos periere gentes; 


Suoque semper terra minor globo © 
Jam jamque cerni difficilis suum 
Vanescit in punctum? O refusum 
Numinis Oceanum! o carentem 


Mortalitatis portubus insulam ! 
O clausa nullis marginibus freta ! 
Haurite anhelantem, et perenni 
Sarbivium glomerate fluctu, 
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The fourth book is the most national of the whole, as well as 
in other respects the best; we’ shall*therefore make much more 
copious extracts from it. In the first ode (founded on Horace’s 
** Delicta majorum immeritus lues,”) he expatiates on the evils 
of schism with true Roman solemnity.—Ode iv. on the defeat 
of the Turks at Chocim, has long been admired.—The opening 
of the ode to Dantzic is stately : 


Que puppis, aut quis Pegasus ultimas 
Tibi dicatum carmen in insulas 
Portabit? o sidus Borussz 
Gentis, Hyperboreique late 


Regina ceeli; que vitrei super 

Sedisse felix margine Vistula, 
Terrasque liquentesque circum 

Oceani speculata campos, 


Injecta septem frena Trionibus 

Docta relaxas et cohibes manu, 

Utrimque pollens, sive tellus, 
Sive tuas tremat unda leges. 


as also that of the following, to Rome: 


Secunda ceelo Roma, perennia 
Quam jura dantem quadrijugo vehit 
Hinc Africa Europeque supplex, 

Inde Asia Americeque curru, 


Olim cruentis non sine preeliis 
Frenare terras aspera, nunc potens 
Pacis sacramento quiete 
Belligeras cohibere gentes. 


Ode x. “ Ad Q. Dellium,” is one of the happiest of bis 
moral odes.—Of his paraphrases from the Song of Solomon, 
the following is a specimen: 


Fallor? an Elysii leva de parte Sereni 
Me mea vita vocat? 

Surge, Soror, pulchris innectito lora columbis ; 
Pulchrior ipsa super 

Scande rotas, Libanique levem de vertice currum : 
Has, age, flecte domos. 

Ad tua decidui fugiunt vestigia nimbi: 
Turbidus imber abit. 

Ipsa sub innocuis .mitescunt fulmina plantis : 
Ipsa virescit hiems. 

Interea sacris aperit se scena viretis, 
Sub pedibusque tibi 

Altera floret humus, alterque vagantia late 
Sidera pascit ager. 

Hic etiam trepidi pendent e rupibus heedi, 
Precipitesque capre, 
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Hinnuleique suis, passim dum flumina tranant, 
Luxuriantur aquis. 

It leo cum pardo viridis de colle Saniri, 
Mitis uterque regi, 

Cumque suo passim ludunt in montibus agno 
Exsuperantque juga. 

Plurimus hos circum tacito pede labitur amnis, 
Pumicibusque cavis 

Per violas lapse, per declives hyacinthos, 
Exspatiantur aque. 

Lene fluunt rivi: muscosis lene susurrus 
Murmurat e scopulis, 

Tn vitreo pisces saliunt hilares crystallo, 
Dulce queruntur aves. 

Nec vero, si meesta placent solatia, colo 
Flebile murmur abest: 

Nam sibi dum vestro regemunt ex orbe palumbes, 
Huc sonus ille venit. 


The following, from ode xxxv. “* Ad Paulum Coslovium,” is 
a specimen of Casimir’s descriptive powers : 


Jam pridem tepido veris anhelitu 
Afflarunt reduces arva Favonili : 
Jam se florida vernis 
Pingunt prata coloribus. 


Stratus frugiferis Vilia puppibus 
Grato preterabit rura silentio, 
Quamvis proximus omni 
Collis personet alite; 


Quamvis et viridi pastor ab aggere 
Dicat graminea carmina fistula, 
Et qui navita debet 
Plenis otia carbasis. 


#quas Palladiis, Pautce, laboribus 
Interpone vices. Cras, simul aureo 
Sol arriserit ore 
Summorum juga montium, 


Scandemus viridis terga Luciscii, 
Qua celsa tegitur plurimus ilice, 
Et se pretereuntim 
Audit murmura fontium. 


Of the epodes, the most remarkable are the first, “‘ Ad Pau- 
lum Jordanum Ursinum Bracciani Ducem,” descriptive of the 
beautiful scenery of the Bracciano estates; the third, a spi- 
ritualisation of Horace’s ‘‘ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis,” and 
the eighth, ‘“ Publice Europe calamitates,” founded in the 
same manner on the “ Altera. jam teritur bellis civilibus ztas.” 
The author would probably have added the sixth and the ele- 


venth, 


We have, however, no room for quotation; and the 
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Silviludia, Poésis Posthuma, and Epigrams, as far as we are 
acquainted with them, contain little worthy of extraction. The 
following Scazons show no small power of satiric expression: 


Fallacis Aule pompa, criminum mater, 
Que turbulente pulverem bibis pompe, 
Rituque semper fluctuantis Euripi 

Et huc et illuc ambulando, cursando, 
Confabulando, garriendo, ludendo, 

Et usque et usque et usque consalutando, 
Quotidiano mersa navigas cceno, 
Centumque pictis curribus Jutum rumpis: 
Sis o beata, delicata, formosa, 

Morum Charybdis, Aula, pectorum Circe, 
Dolosa Siren, innocentiz labes, 

Fraudum satelles, officina fucorum : 

Eas superbis semifulta lecticis, 

Fas sereni luce pulchrior Pheebi, 

Et per supine colla plebis incedas. 

Habe venustos, aureos, capillatos, 

Pictos, perunctos, deque scrinio totos 
Anteambulones laudis et trahas pompe ; 


Habe capaces patrimonii Scyllas, 

Fundi Maleas, spongias crumenarum, 
Onusta laudum plaustra, nominum rhedas, 
Plenas jocorum risuumque carrucas, 
Ineptiarum mille turgidos folles, 

Quibus dolose ficta dona nature 

Vultus Poétas, et Poétrias linguas 

Fecere dudum, susque deque vertere ; 
Quibus loquacis inficetiz plena 
Negotiosa liminum salutatrix 
Famelicorum turba circulatorum 
Nugasque mille vendit, et locat risum, 
Fraudumque frustis mille, mille fucorum, 
Mendaciorum mille, mille nugarum 
Suitque subsuitque mille centones: 


We conclude, as usual, by selecting a few detached happy 


sentences: 


On the mutability of fortune. 


Quod vexant hodie Noti, 

Cras lambent hilares equor Etesiz: 
Meestum Sol hodie caput, 

Cras letum roseo promet ab equore. 


Alterno redeunt choro 
Risus et Gemitus, et madidis prope 
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Sicci cum Lacrymis Joci. 
Nascuntur mediis Gaudia Luctibus.' 


Again: 


Quod tibi larga dedit Hora dextra, 

Hora furaci rapiet sinistra, 

More fallentis tenerum jocose 
Matris alumnum. 


Of his own views in writing. 





Non ego ludicre 
Dixi sacramentum Minerve 
Innocuus sine cede miles; 


Sed bellicoso strenuus ardui 

Amore verl, crimina szculi, 
Fraudesque, et indevota laudi 
Pectora, desidiamgue frango 


Ultore versu ; quem nimis asperum 
Exsuscitando numina gentium 
Regem esse nolebant veterno, 
Esse tamen vuluere vatem. 


Contempt of riches. 





Que pede proteram 
Sint plura, quam que possideam manu. 


The propensity of mankind to motion. 


/Eli, non sumus arbores, 
Ut quo quisque loco natus, inutili 
Duret perpetuum mora. 
Cum primum geniti matris inertia 
Terre viscera rupimus, 
Moti particulam traximus etheris; 
Celique ingenio patris, 
Cum matre immemores stare, cucurrimus. 


The fragile nature of beauty. 


Mendax forma bonum deficientibus 
Annis precipitat, vitrea concuti, 
Dilabi facilis, cerea diffluere 
Horne more rose, quam modo roscidam 
Cum fovit tepidis mane Favoniis, 

- Dissolvit pluviis vesper Etesils. 





' Thus Gray, in bis Ode on Vicissitude: “ Yesterday the salen year,’ 
&c. and “ Still, where rosy Pleasure leads—” 


” 
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On a victory gained with inferior numbers. 


Virtute pugnant, non numero viri: 
Et una sylvam szpius eruit 
Bipennis, et pauce sequuntur 
Innumeras aquilz columbas. 


On the pursuits of philosophy. 


Pulchrum est quieta mente volubili 
Instare vero, nec trepido gradu 
Urgere naturam, nec inter 
Ambiguas fluitare causas: 


Sed mente fixa ducere liquidos 
Rerum colores, et capitis sacra 
Ab arce prospectare verum, et 
Fixa suis sua rebus ora. 


On Liberty. 


Publica clarius 
Virtus per omnes emicuit gradus, 
Cum magna Libertatis umbra 
Sceptra simul populumquée texit, 





Tunc, non coactis nobile viribus 
Omne obsoleto vitat in otio 
Latere robur: tunc aperto 
Ingenium volat omne campo 


Ad usque palmam: tunc faciles, neque 
Duri Quirites conspicuo palam 
Parere regi, per cruentum 
Laudis iter sequimur volentem 





Quacunque ducit. 


The transitory nature of the works of man. 


Humana quicquid composuit manus, 
Humana rursus disjiciet. Jacet 
Ingens Alexandria, et alta 
Meenia procubuere Rome. 


Natura cassos subruit emule 
Artis labores. Sola Fides super 
Turrita terrarum sepulcra 
Evenit; et jacuisse gandet 


Quicquid caduco condidit omine 
Non sola Virtus. 








It would be serviceable to Casimir’s reputation, besides saving 
the general reader much ill-repaid trouble, if a selection were 
to be made of his choicest and purest pieces. Such a selection 
would render him more universally popular than he is ever likely 
to become in his intire state; for although there will always be 
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a class of readers, with whom his gorgeous and flowing manner 
will compensate for all deficiencies, still the tediousness and ex- 
travagance by which most of his pieces are in a greater or less 
degree characterised, together with the uninteresting subjects 
of many, must of necessity deter most, even of the admirers of 
Latin poetry, from a perusal of the whole. Should such an 
anthology be thought desirable, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing : 
Book 1. Odes i. ii. iv. vi. Vil. Vill, 1X. XI. Xi, XVI. Xix. 
Book 11. Odes ii, iil. iv. v. vil. X. XlV. XVI. XX1. XXV. XXVI, XXViil. 
Book 111. Odes iv. v. vill. Xvi. XX. XXIl. XXili, XXX. 
Book 1v. Odes 1, ill. iv. vil. X, XI, Xil. XI], XIV, XV. XVil. Xviil. 
XXI. XXIIl. XXIV, XXV1. XXVill, XXX], XXXIV, XXXVI. XXXVill. 
Epode ii. ili. vill. xx. 
Even from this catalogue it might be advisable to expunge a 
few, as well as to abridge some of those which should remain. 


By way of appendix, we subjoin an extract from a volume of 
translations from Casimir, printed London, 1646, (fourteen 
years after the appearance of the intire poems) with a frontis- 
piece representing Horace and Casimir seated with their lyres 
on the two tops of Parnassus, and Apollo from above suspend- 
ing a golden crown between them; a conceit which occurs also 
in one of the string of poems subjoined to some of the editions 
of Casimir, by a knot of Jesuit poets. ‘The author is G. Hills. 
His style (notwithstanding the translation of ‘‘ Auro prata virent, 
arbor crinitur in aurum,” 


Each blade of grass was gold, each tree was there 
A: golden periwig did wear) 
is too plain and masculine for Casimir; it is, however, a work 
of some merit.! 


Lib. rv. Od. xii. 
Quid me latentem sub tenui lare, &c. 


What ’tis detains me here, and why 

I hide myself from every eye, 

How in su poor a house I spend 

My hours, y’have often ask’d me, Friend; 





™ A translation of “ Humana linquo,” in German Alcaics, is annexed 
to the Notitia Literaria, in the Bipont edition; to which we refer the cu- 
rious in such matters. Dr. Watts’s translations and imitations of Casi- 
mir are found among his Hore Lyrice. 
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‘When the free courts of free-born men 
Fall out, which first shall let me in. 

I enjoy myself; what need I more? 

Of every sense I lock the door, 

And close shut up, a task I find 

In the retiring house o’ th’ mind; 

The theatre of my life I view, 

My own spectator and judge too. 

a * * a 


I hate the common road of praise, 

Or what the gaping vulgar raise, 

Which with a pleasant gale awhile 

Fame hurries, but doth soon beguile ; 
Now envy’s sting it feels, ere long 

Th’ artillery of some spiteful tongue ; 
Thus chas’d, with weaken’d wings it dies, 
Or torne on the bare ground it lies. 

A private fame, a mean house, where 

I live conceal’d from popular air, 

Best fits my mind, and shelters me : 
Virtue t’ her own praise deaf should be : 
Our emulation things far off command, 
But envy haunts things that are near at hand. 
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On the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew ; com- 
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No. 1V.—[Continued from No. LX.] 


Tur second question to which | have referred, as connected 
with the present subject, is—whether the Hebrew gospel of 
St. Matthew is to be considered as identical with either the 
Nazarene or the Ebionite gospel? To pursue this inquiry to 
its full extent would be inconsistent with the brevity of the 
present essay ; nor must we expect to find the same degree of 
certainty here, as in the discussion relative to the language of 
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St. Matthew. I shall therefore content myself with mentioning 
a few of the arguments which are regarded by the learned as 
possessing most weight, and which will enable us to form a 
probable conclusion.’ We are informed by ecclesiastical histori- 
ans, that the Nazarenes resided on the east side of the river Jor- 
dan, and that the Ebionites were settled on the banks of the Oron- 
tes; that the former retained the name which had been given 
by the unbelieving Jews to the early converts to the Christian 
faith ; and that the latter were so called from the Hebrew word 
Ebion (AVARN) signifying poor, applied to them, it appears from 
Origen’s account, as a term of contempt ;? that the Nazarenes 
did not acknowledge the four gospels now received ; and that 
the Ebionites rejected still more of the sacred writings, but 
that each of these sects made use of a Hebrew pospel, called 
the gospel of St. Matthew.3 





™ Among those who have embraced the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, are the Pére Simon in his Histoire Critique du Texte du Nouveau 
Testament, ch. 7 & 8. and Michaelis, in his Introduction, Vol. iii. c. 4. 
sect. 9.; and on the other side, are Mai, now principal librarian of the 
Vatican, in his Examen Historia Critice, Mill, in his Prolegomena, and 
Masch, the German critic before mentioned. 

2 Toland and Jones, indeed, deny that this word was used as a term of 
reproach, but their arguments have been answered by Dr. Mangey, in his 
Remarks upon the Nazarenus of the former. 

3 The efforts of the Unitarians to confound these two sects of the Na- 
zarenes and the Ebionites, are well known to every one at all conversant 
with dogmatical theology. Dr. Priestley, among the various means he 
adopted to persuade the world, that some of the sublimest doctrines of 
religion are to be classed with the corruptions of Christianity, has at- 
tempted to prove ; first, That the faith of the Nazarenes was Unitarian ; 
and secondly, That these Unitarian Nazarenes composed the primitive 
Christian church at Jerusalem. And in order to establish the first point, 
he exerts all his strength to show, that the Nazarenes were identical 
with the Ebionites, who are universally acknowledged to have rejected 
the divinity of our Saviour. The principal subject of this controversy is 
not immediately connected with the present inquiry, but no reader can 
require to be informed of the result, and of the signal triumph of Bisho 
Horsley over his pertinacious adversary. Notwithstanding the confi- 
dent assertions of this redoubtable controversialist and his Unitarian sup- 
porters, the difference of these two sects is rendered abundantly evident, 
by a comparison of passages still extant in the works of Epiphanius and 
Jerome; and is likewise maintained by Grotius, Vossius, Spencer, Hue- 
tius, Mosheim, and other critics of the highest celebrity. The Ebionites 
and the Nazarenes most unquestionably differed in their opinions 
respecting the necessity of observing the Mosaic law; and while one party 
held, that compliance with the Jewish ritual was obligatory on all 
Christians without distinction, the other maintained, that this obligation 
was confined to the Jewish converts alone. It is also clear from the 
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In the first place, the gospel in use among the Ebionites was, 
manifestly, different from that held sacred by the Nazarenes, 
Epiphanius is the only father who mentions the former, of which 
he does not hesitate to call the text corrupt and mutilated, 
while he gives the opposite character to that of the latter." The 
Nazarene gospel, indeed, he professes never to have. seen, and 
his information, therefore, as to that, must have been derived from 
others; but with the Ebionite copy he was perfectly familiar. 
The extracts from the latter, preserved in his works, are alone 
sufficient to show the impossibility that it should ever have been 
considered as the original of St. Matthew; and since the con- 
trary opinion was entertained respecting the Nazarene gospel, 
it follows, that the two gospels made use of by the Ebionites 
and the Nazarenes must have been distinct compositions, ‘The 
same writer likewise expressly says, that the Ebionite gospel 
commenced with these words, ’Evyévero éy taxis 7juéposs “Hpwdou, 
x,t. A. by which it is clearly ascertained, that it contained no 
part of the first two chapters of our present gospel of St. 
Matthew. Many strong circumstances however exist, to con- 
vince us that this was not the case, with regard to the gospel in 
use among the Nazarenes, or, as it is sometimes called, “the 
gospel according to the Hebrews.” 

Our principal information on the subject of this gospel, is 
derived from St. Jerome, who relates, that he made a translation 
of it from the Hebrew, both into Greek and Latin; but it un- 
fortunately happens, that neither of these versions has reached 
the present times. By consulting those passages, in the works 
of this learned father, which refer to the gospel in question, it 
will be rendered evident, that it contained at least the second 
chapter of St. Matthew, and, by a necessary inference, the last 





language of Jerome, that this difference extended to the notions which 
they entertained concerning the person of Christ ; for, notwithstanding 
their heretical opinions in other respects, the Nazarenes were undoubt- 
edly orthodox in their belief of our Lord’s divinity. And even had it 
been possible to establish the identity of these ancient sects, it could 
have been of no avail to the Unitarian scheme, since it never has been, 
and. we may now safely affirm, never can be proved, that these Naza- 
renes really constituted the primitive church at Jerusalem. Bishop 
Horsley’s Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, Mosheim’s Eccles. 
Hist. 

t Concerning the Nazarene copy he thus speaks: (Heres. xxix. 9.) 
“Exoves 88 73 xard Marduioy wayyirsoy wrnpéctatov “Epputcct map avroic, yep caps 
rovro elds 2 doxns ?ypeon, EBpaincis ypaupacty, err owlerer, Of the Ebionite 
copy he says, (Heres. xxx. 13.) &% tH map’ adroig eayyentw nxarce MatOasoy oyo- 
MeeCornevn, DY, DAW OE TANQETTATW, HAAG VEyODEUprEv Kel TMPWENPLLT [AEVWs 
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eight verses of the first chapter. To elucidate this point, [ shall 
select merely two instances. When Herod made strict inquiries 
from the chief priests and scribes concerning Christ, and 
demanded where he was to be born, ‘‘ they said unto him, m 
Bethlehem of Judea, for thus it is written by the prophet— 
And thou Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, &c.” (Matt. ii. 5, 6.) 
In a note of Jerome upon this passage, as it stands in the Latin 
version, he makes the following remark respecting the words 
Bethlehem Judge ;—“ Librariorum hic error est, putamus enim 
ab Evangelista primo editum, sicut 72 ipso Hebrazco legimus—- 
Jude non Judee.”? Here it is plain that the words, ‘in ipso 
Hebraico,” cannot refer to the original Hebrew, because, in the 
chapter of Micah (v. 2.) from whence the quotation is taken, 
the expression made use of is neither Bethlehem Jude, nor 
Judea, but Bethlehem Ephratah. St. Jerome, therefore, must 
evidently allude to the Chaddee gospel of the Nazarenes; and 
hence it is justly inferred, that the latter contained the second 
chapter of St. Matthew. 

‘There is another passage which occurs in St. Jerome’s Ca- 
talogus de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, and which affords a proof 
not less convincing, that the second chapter of St. Matthew 
formed part of the Nazarene gospel. Speaking of the gospel 
which, he informs us, St. Matthew composed in Hebrew, for the 
benefit of the Jewish converts to Christianity, he proceeds to 
observe—“ Quod qui postea in Grecum transtulerit non satis 
certum est. Porro ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in 
Cesariensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus Martyr studiosissime 
confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazareis qui in Berea, urbe Syria, 
hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas fuit. In quo ani- 
madvertendum, quod ubique Evangelista sive ex persona sua, 
sive ex persona Domini salvatoris, veteris scripture testimoniis 
abutitur, non sequatur septuaginta translatorum auctoritatem, 
sed Hebraicam ; e quibus illa duo sunt, ‘ Ex Egypto vocavi 
filium meum,’ et ‘ Quoniam Nazareus vocabitur. ” The two 
quotations relating to our Saviour, contained im this last extract, 
clearly evince, that the second chapter of St. Matthew, in our 
present copies, must have been contained in the Hebrew gospel 





‘ Michaelis observes, that he cannot perceive how Jerome could dis- 
tinguisb between the words Juda and Judza in Hebrew, which are both 
expressed by fy}; but Dr. Marsh properly replies, that in Chaldee 
(which is here meant by Hebraico) there is a manifest distinction, Judah 
ene written NIV, and Judea “FF: a similar distinction exists in 

yriac, 
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of the Nazarenes, to which Jerome here describes himself. as 
having access. ‘The doubt which has been suggested,—whether 
the words hoc volumine form the antecedent to the relative quo?— 
is devoid of real foundation, and, as Dr. Marsh observes, could 
not have existed, had the punctuation been properly corrected, 
by inserting a comma after fuzt instead of a period. 

It has been urged as an objection by Dr. Mill, that since St. 
Jerome made no use of the Nazarene gospel, in correcting the 
text of St. Matthew’s, it is plain that he did not concur in the 
general opinion entertained of their identity. This inference, 
however, is by no means legitimate. ‘That these gospels dif- 
fered from each other in several particulars, in the time of this 
father, is sufficiently proved by the quotations which occur in 
his works ; and various other passages lead us to conclude, that 
while he believed that the Nazarene gospel was, in its original 
state, the same with that of St. Matthew, he was convinced that 
the former had undergone interpolations and corruptions. This 
circumstance, therefore, will easily explain why Jerome did not 
have recourse to the copy in use among the Nazarenes, for the 
purpose of critical emendation ; but, at the same time, it cannot 
be allowed to justify the conclusion adopted by Dr. Mill. 

An additional proof of the estimation in which the gospel in 
question was held by the ancients, is derived from a passage in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. In the catalogue which 
this writer gives of the canonical and the uncanonical books of 
the New Testament, he divides them into three classes—the 
6moroyoupsva, which had been acknowledged from the beginning ; 
—the dvrirgyoueva, yywpinoy 8 oby duws ToIg mMOAACIs, or those of 
which the authenticity, though questioned by some, was yet ac- 
knowledged by the majority ;—and lastly the vé#«, which were 
confessedly destitute of any divine authority whatever; and he, 
at the same time, enumerates the books which were respectively 
assigned to each class. From the ambiguity in his manner of 
expressing himself in this place, it is a matter of some doubt, to 
which of these divisions the gospel of the Nazarenes was con- 
sidered as belonging by the generality of Christians, but respect- 
ing /is own sentiments on this point, Eusebius has left no room 
for dispute. In the enumeration here referred to, after men- 








t Lib. ill. c. 25. Hist. Eccles. Origen also mentions the Nazarene 
copy under the title of “the Gospel according to the Hebrews;” and 
though he did not admit its divine authority, probably on account of the 
interpolations which had found their way into the text, he speaks of it 
in terms of respect. 
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tioning the gospel according to the Hebrews, which was only 
another name for that of the Nazarenes, he immediately adds, 
Tare ev mavTce THY avTIAsyouevoy dv eq. Hence it is plain, that 
he allows it to possess the same authority with the Epistle of 
St. James, the 2d Epistle of St. Peter, the 2d and 3d of St. 
John, the Epistle of St. Jude, and the Revelations. 

The most candid inference, deducible from the different ar- 
guments which have been advanced on the present question, 
appears to be—that the gospel usually denominated the gospel 
of the Nazarenes, was in truth originally identical with the He- 
brew text of our present gospel of St. Matthew, but after- 
wards became corrupted by interpolations and alterations ; and 
what is more unquestionable, that it contained the second chap- 
ter of St. Matthew, as it 1s now extant, and consequently from 
their intimate connection, the last eight verses of the first chap- 
ter. That it likewise comprehended the genealogy of our Lord, 
though indeed it may be fairly presumed, cannot now be ascer- 
tained by any positive evidence.! 

The precise period when our present Greek version was 
made from St. Matthew’s Hebrew original, it were vain, after 
the lapse of so many ages, to attempt accurately to determine. 
But this we may certainly venture to believe, that if was exe- 
cuted at only a short interval from the publication of the He- 
brew gospel, and during the life time of some of the Apostles. 
Considered as a whole, the Greek gospel of this evangelist 
rests upon the very same foundation with the other three. gos- 
pels; and whatever would, at this distance of time, invalidate 
the authority of the one, must be equally fatal to that of the 
others. Every question, therefore, relative to the integrity of the 
text of our first gospel, every objection against the reception of 
particular passages, must be tried and examined, upon the same 
principles of reasoning, which are adopted in establishing the 
authenticity of any other portion of the New Testament. The 
very circumstance that the two first chapters of St. Matthew 
have accompanied the rest of that gospel down to the present 
times, and have always been considered by those who had the 
best means of forming a correct judgment, as constituting part 
of the sacred canon, must surely be allowed by every unpreju- 
diced inquirer, to bea very strong presumption in favor of their 

validity, Fortunately, however, we have evidence in our posses- 
sion of a more direct and conclusive nature ; and the rules of 





* The Carpocratians and the Cerinthians retained it, who in their 
tenets bore a near resemblance to the Nazarenes, 
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Biblical Criticism, when applied to the point in question, will 
furnish an answer amply sufficient to satisfy every reasonable 
mind. ‘The argument, in the present case, lies within a small 
compass; and we have only to inquire whether the claim of 
this portion of Scripture, to be the genuine production of St. 
Matthew, be supported by the oldest manuscripts, by those 
versions which are acknowledged to be of the highest authority, 
and by the quotations which are transmitted to us in the writ- 
ings of the earlier fathers. ga § 

I. In the first place then, the argument derived from ancient 
manuscripts is decidedly in favor of the authenticity of the two 
chapters in question, Among the various manuscripts of the 
New Testament which are now extant, but few are known to 
contain all the books which have been decided to be canonical. 
‘The most numerous class consists of those which comprise the- 
four gospels; others contain the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles; in a third class are to be found only the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and there are some few which are com- 
posed solely of the Revelations of St. John.t. The number of 
manuscripts containing the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew, 
which have been collated by eminent critics, amount to 355, 
and, which is a most decisive fact in determining the present 
point, out of this numerous assemblage one only is to be found, 
which does not include the whole of the two first chapters. It 
is evident that the value of these manuscripts increases in pro- 
portion to their antiquity, and it is therefore not a little satisfac- 
tory, that this solitary exception has not been discovered among 
those which have been traced back to a remote origin. The 
four most ancient and most valuable manuscripts,” which have 





* Besides those Mss. which contained whole books of the New Testa- 
ment in regular order, there are others of less authority, known by the 
name of Lectionaria, consisting of detached portions of Scripture ap- 
pointed to be read publicly as lessons in the service of the Greek 
church, Lectionaria, composed of selections from the gospels, have been 
termed Evangelistaria, and those which consisted of portions taken from 
the Acts or the Epistles, have sometimes received the appellation of 
Praxapostolot. 

* The books of the ancients were distinguished by the different appel- 
lations of Libri and Codices, according to their difference of external 
form. The former, by far the most numerous, were written on sheets of 
vellum or paper and rolled up into volumina; the latter consisted of flat 
leaves of the same materials, similar in manner to our modern books, 
except that the binding was composed of pieces of wood; and hence the 
origin of the name, from Codex, the stump of a tree. In process of time, 
books of the latter description, owing probably to their superior conves 
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descended to the present times, are the Codex Cantabrigiensis; 
now preserved in the University library at Cambridge ; the Co~ 





nience, became more common, and at length prevailed to the exclusion 
of the former. The Mss. of the New Testament now extant consist en- 
tirely of Codices. The most ancient Greek Mss, were written in ancial or 
capital Jetters, with no interval between the different words, and likewise 
without accents and marks of aspiration. Nor was it customary to leave 
any blank space at the end of a sentence, though this was frequently 
done at the conclusion of a paragraph or section. One of the earliest 
divisions observable in Mss. was made by writing as many words as 
would make sense in the same line, and then proceeding to the next. 
This mode of writing in crix or lines was adopted in the Cambridge 
Ms. The use of points, for the purpose of marking the sense with more 
clearness, was not introduced in writing till the time of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, who invented what, in our present system of punctuation, is 
termed a full stop. He flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
But for a considerable period after this, the practice of using points in 
books was confined to the schools of the grammarians, where it was 
first adopted for the purpose of better explaining the text of Homer, 
The other points are of later invention; thus the comma appears to 
have been first used in the eighth century, and the Greek note of inter- 
rogation (;) in the ninth. It should be observed, however, that instances 
occur of the useof the full stop, and of intervals between the words 
in Inscriptions, so long ago as 450 years before Christ. On subjects of 
this nature the grand source of information is the Paleographia Greca 
of Montfaucon, to whom subsequent authors are more indebted in this 
respect, than to any single writer besides. Before the time of St. Je- 
rome, a more regular mode of dividing the text in the Mss. of the New 
Testament, appears to have commenced. Thus in the four gospels there 
were divisions into longer chapters, called tirAx or breves, and into 
smaller chapters which were termed xeparaie or capitula, The latter are 
more usually called the Ammonian Sections, from their inventor Ammo- 
nius, a Christian philosopher of Alexandria, in the third century. These 
divisions are sometimes called the cirau and xsparaiw of Eusebius, be- 
cause he adopted them in the formation of his ten Canons, or Harmony 
of the gospels. The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles were also 
divided into sections in the year 396, by Euthalius, a deacon of Alexan- 
dria, and which were thence termed the Euthalian Sections. They were 
marked by letters in the margin, in a similar manner to the Ammonian 
sections of the gospels. The division of the Bible into the chapters now 
in use, it is well known to every reader, originated with Cardinal Hugo 
de 8. Caro in the thirteenth-century, who adopted it to facilitate the com- 
pletion of a concordance which he was then making of the Vulgate. The 
same division of chapters was introduced into the Hebrew Bible, by a 
learned Jew, Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, in the year 1430, who 
added the improvement of subdividing them into verses with numerical 
figures. The present subdivision of the New Testament into verses was 
first introduced by Robert Stephens m the year 1551; so that the Jews 
borrowed the chapters, as they now stand, from the Christians, and the 
latter borrowed the verses from the Jews. 

For a full account of the various Mss. of the New Testament, which 
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dex Vaticanus, in the Vatican library at Rome; the Codex 
Alexandrinus, in the British Museum ; and the Codex Ephre- 





have undergone a diligent examination by the learned, the reader must 
have recourse to the works of Mill, Wetstein, Woide, Montfaucon, 
Michaelis, Griesbach, and other eminent scholars who devoted their 
lives to these critical reseaches, The following are a few of the particu- 
lars relating to the four Mss. to which I have referred in the text. (1) 
The Codex Cantabrigiensis, or Codex Beze@ is probably the oldest Ms. of 
the New Testament, now extant. It was found in the monastery of St. 
Irenzus at Lyons, in the year 1562, and was afterwards presented by 
Beza to the University of Cambridge, where it is now preserved in the 
Public Library. It is written on vellum, in uncial letters, without 
accents, marks of aspiration, or intervals between the words. The method 
of writing in erix is here followed, and the text is also divided into 
sections, but they do not correspond with the iran and xeparaa above 
mentioned. From this and other circumstances, this Ms. is concluded 
to be as ancient as the fifth century. (2) The Coder Vaticanus is like- 
wise written in uncial letters, and without intervals between the words ; 
but as it has both accents and marks of aspiration, it must yield in point 
of antiquity to the former Ms. Since the divisions in the Vatican, like 
those in the Cambridge Ms., do not correspond with the Ammonian and 
Euthalian sections, we are led to infer its priority to those Mss. in which 
these sections are contained; and there appear to be the best reasons 
for believing it to have been written before the close of the fifth century. 
(3.) The Codex Alexandrinus was presented in the year 1628, by Cyrillus 
Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I. Some critics inform 
us, that it was brought by that prelate from Alexandria, whence it de- 
rived itsname; while others contend, that it was found in one of the 
twenty two monasteries on Mount Athos, famed for being the reposita- 
ries of ancient Mss. Its precise antiquity has also been the subject of 
controversy. Dr. Woide, formerly of the British Museum and minister of 
the German Chapel in London, published a fac-simile of it, and refers it to 
the fourth century. Michaelis places it between the sixth and the eighth, 
and is inclined to prefer the latter date. Montfaucon considers it to be 
as old as the two Mss. of Dioscorides, that is, of the sixth century, and 
Wetstein ascribes it to the fifth. It is written in uncial letters, without 
marks of aspiration, and intervals. Both this and the Codex Cantabri- 
giensis have points, but they differ entirely from the present punctuation 
of the New Testament, and were never considered as of any authority. 
(4.) The Codex Ephremiis preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, and 
is of high antiquity, Wetstein, by whom it was carefully collated, con- 
tends that it was executed before the year 542. It is writtea on vellum 
in uncial characters, without accents, or intervals between the words, 
and it is divided into the chapters and sections of Eusebius. 

Important as the antiquity of the Mss. of the New Testament must 
ever be considered, the antiquity of the tert which they contain is still 
more so. This distinction has been partieularly insisted upon by a cele- 
brated German critic, Dr. Semler, cited on this occasion by Dr. Marsh; 
and by a comparison with the quotations in the earlier ecclesiastical 
writers, satisfactory proof is afforded that in numerous cases the text is 
much more ancient than the Mss. themselves. 
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mi, in the Royal Library at Paris, and which is bound up with 
some of the manuscript works of Ephrem, the Syrian father. 
Now it is certainly a circumstance of no trifling consequence in 
the present case, that the two disputed chapters of St. Matthew 
are found to exist not only in these four manuscripts, except 
~ where they have suffered accidental mutilation, but in every 
subsequent manuscript, till we arrive at the Codex Ebnerianus, 
the antiquity of which does not extend beyond the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. Supposing then that this manuscript 
could be shown to have commenced with the third chapter of 
St. Matthew, as it stands in our present copies ; this solitary 
instance, especially when we recollect its modern date, would 
be entitled to no influence, in our estimate of the evidence on 
both sides of the question. But it so happens, that it does in 
fact contain the whole of the second chapter, and the last eight 
verses of the first chapter ; so that the real deficiency amounts 
to nothing more than the genealogy of Christ, which forms the 
commencement of our present gospel. ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the more ancient manuscript from which tie 





The text of a Ms. may also frequently be proved to be more ancient 
than the parchment on which it is written, by ascertaining the edztzon to 
which it belongs. The acute observation of critics has discovered certain 
characteristic readings in different Mss. by which they have been led to 
divide them into three classes, or editions as they are now termed; and 
each of these classes indicates by the character of its readings, that the 
Mss. of which it is composed were derived from a common origin. 
Thus the text of the Mss. belonging to what are denominated the Alex- 
andrine and the Western editions, is generally speaking, older than- the 
eae those which are referred to the Byzantine or Constantinopolhitan 
edition. 

It ought not to pass unnoticed, that the first and second chapters of St. 
Matthew are no longer contained in the Codex Alexandrinus, because 
this Ms. has been greatly mutilated, and is now defective in the first 24 
chapters, and part of the 25th. In its present condition, it begins in the 
middle of the sixth verse of the 25th chapter, with the words 6 vuppiog 
ipxerat. From a similar cause, the first nineteen verses of the first chap- 
ter are wanting in the Codex Cantabrigiensis, which likewise begins in 
the middle of a sentence with the word zegarcfeiv. In the Latin of this 
Ms, the first eleven verses only are deficient. These chasms, let it be 
observed, form not the slightest objection to the evidence afforded by the 
Mss. in question ; and he who, on this account, could be induced to dis- 
believe the former existence of the portions now obliterated, would be 
chargeable with the same absurdity as the man who should deny the 
former completeness of some ancient structure, which before his birth 
had been partially demolished by fireand violence. Wetstein’s Prolego- 
mena to his Greek Testament ; Montfaucon, Paleog. Greeca; Prideaux’s 
Connections; Marsh’s Michaelis. . 
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Codex Ebnerianus was copied, was not defective even in this 
particular ; for it is affirmed by a German critic, cited by Dr. 
Marsh im his notes to Michaelis, that the latter manuscript be- 
gins with these words Tod 0: Iycov, x. tr. A. and as we cannot 
imagine, that the particle 82 could be used as the second word in 
the mtroductory sentence of any work whatever, it is natural to 
infer, that in the former manuscript something must have preceded, 
and which, in truth, could be nothing but the genealogy 
contained in every other manuscript now extant. 

What then is the extent of the objection, derived from this 
source, against the authority of the two controverted chapters ? 
Human ingenuity will not be able to render it either more or 
less than this ;—that out of 355 Greek manuscripts, one has been 
discovered of so late a date as the year 1391, in which, while 
the whole of the second chapter, and part of the first are com- 
plete, the genealogy alone is omitted; but that at the same 
time, a very fair presumption is afforded by the text, that even 
this omission did not exist in the more ancient manuscripts, from 
which the present was transcribed. 





ABRAHAMI COULEIL PLANTARUM 
LIBRI SEX? 





Ilic sparge flores, sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus; 
Herbisque odoratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 
Coulew Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris, 


"Tuere are few eminent writers, (we speak of those who have 
written at all voluminously, as is the case with the far greater 
number) in the extent of whose writings, there may not be 
found some neglected spot—some instance of human failure, 
occasioned by the author’s misconception of his own powers, 
or by the compulsory adoption of an uncongenial subject—yet 





1 We quote from the edition of his works, published in 1668, which is 
handsomely printed, but, in this part, full of inaccuracies. 
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still, in parts, bearing the stamp of the master-hand, and thus 
calculated to reward the researches of those who explore the 
forgotten corners of literature, for the treasures which they may 
chance to contain. Few works are more barren in this kind of 
matter than the one before us; yet even here we have found a 
few flowers (as the author himself would say) not unworthy of 
selection. As the work of one, who in his own day was consi- 
dered the greatest of living poets, and who cannot be denied 
the praise of learning, ingenuity, and various talent, it is cer- 
tainly deserving of notice.? 

The name of Cowley once held a distinguished rank among 
those, who have combined the cultivation of Latin with that of 
English poetry, Dr. Johnson is high in praise of his performances 
in this line, and even prefers him as a Latin poet to Milton. 
But Dr. Johnson’s taste was the reverse of refined; and his 
scholarship, which in his own time was permitted to pass un- 
questioned, under the protection of his other qualifications, is 
now allowed to be more miscellaneous than profound or accu- 
rate. Cowley possessed considerable knowlege of Roman and 
Greek antiquities, as appears from his very learned notes on the 
Davideis ; he was also well acquainted with the generality of 
the Latin poets; but these advantages were rendered in a man- 
ner useless, by that fatal perverseness of taste, which overran all 
his poetical compositions with a superficial and noxious vege- 
tation of conceits. We are sometimes inclined to think of Cow- 
ley, as of one who would have been a great poet, but for some 
unfortunate caprice of Nature in his formation. We fancy we can 
see in him the lineaments of a Dryden, marred and distorted. 
Yet the happy simplicity of his essays, and the fine rhetorical 
dignity of his discourse concerning the government of Oliver 
Cromwell (a composition of a more ornate species, but equally 
free from the fault in question), are abundant proofs that he was 
capable of writing ina purer style. The difference is indeed par- 
ticularly striking, when we pass from the prose parts of the above 
mentioned performances to the fragments of poetry with which 
they are occasionally intersected. Whatever mode of writing 
he adopts— epic, Pindaric, amatory, didactic, or panegyrical, it 
is still the same; wherever he writes in verse, he writes con- 
ceitedly. Such systematic and uniform bad taste can scarcely 
be accounted for, except on the supposition that he had formed 





™ An indifferent English translation of this poem was published by 
Nahum Tate, Aphra Behn, aud others. It is printed in some of the 
folio editions of Cowley’s works, and in the octavo edition of 1708. 
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in his own mind a grossly erroneous theory of the nature of 
poetry. Lf, however, this vicious propensity was calculated to 
produce a bad effect in English poetry, it was still more out of 
place in Latin, to which such ornaments are still less adapted. 
Ovid, indeed, abounds in witticisms of a kind not dissimilar to 
those of our author; but Ovid’s conceits are Jess extravagant, 
and expressed with more grace; they pervade his poetry like a 
vein, rather than cover its surface; and they are accompanied 
by excellences of manner and matter, which in a great measure 
countervail their unfavorable effect. It was not so with Cow- 
ley. He had much beside his conceits, it is true; but his con- 
ceits so mastered him, as scarcely to allow his better qualities 
room to display themselves; nor had he the power of clothing 
his fancies in Ovidian Latin. His Latinity 1s indeed copious 
and flowing, but destitute of the subtler elegances of Latin 
poetry, and frequently defaced with blemishes, which indicate 
that his knowlege of the language was far from exact. 

The “ Plante,” like the Georgics, (if the received accounts of 
of the latter poem be true) had a political origin, ‘They were 
written, and the two first books published,’ with the view of di- 
verting the attention of the republican party from the negocia- 
tions, which he was the instrument of carrying on, between the 
emigrant royalists and their friends in England. For this pur- 
pose, he applied himself to the study of medicine as a profes- 
sion ; a science which was well calculated'to gratify one of his 
leading propensities, the love of experimental knowlege. 
Among other subjects connected with his new pursuit, he was. 
naturally led to investigate the medical properties of the various 
species of herbs, flowers, and trees; and the result of his in- 
quiries is embodied in the work before us. The subject had 
a peculiar charm for his mind; it was connected with his 
cherished associations, and with that love of the country which 
haunted him through life, and which breathes like a refreshing 
odor over his best and most delightful compositions. He has, 
however, debarred himself from most of the advantages of his 
subject, by the unfortunate form in which he has chosen to 
treat it, Cowley wanted the organ of constructiveness ; and the 
plan of his poem is the most crude and inartificial that could be 
imagined, ‘The qualities and accomplishments of the various 
plants are treated of in a succession of separate poems, loosely 





* Whether the whole was published during the author’s life-time, we 
are not certain. 
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threaded together in part by the intervention of some hack- 
neyed fiction ; and their medical excellences occupy so large a 
space In the enumeration, and are treated of in a style so nearly 
resembling that of the dispensary, as to produce an effect any 
thing but poetical. Yet his poetry, and his love of beauty, will 
occasionally show themselves; his fantastic conceptions are 
sometimes not unpleasing ; and if they are inconsistent with 
good taste, they are at least free from that appearance of artifice 
and labor, with which the brilliant things of some writers are 
presented to the public. He writes to please bimself, rather 
than to make a show. His banquet is not a very substantial 
one, but there is plenty, and you are sure of a hearty and un- 
pretending welcome. His versification, though not particularly 
melodious, is smooth, and free from the harshnesses which now 
and then deform his translation of the Davideis, written at an 
earlier age.t. His manner, fora modern writing in Latin, is 
easy; but he does not possess the rare faculty of uniting that 
ease with a corresponding purity of language. 

We shall now proceed to our extracts; premising, however, 
that from the narrowness of our limits we have been obliged to 
omit some passages which we would otherwise willingly have 
extracted. ‘The poem is divided into six books; the first two 
treating of herbs, the two next of flowers, and the two last of 
trees. ‘These again branch out into other subdivisions. His 
authorities, which are chiefly derived from the elder Pliny, and 
from Fernely’s work on Botany, are appended in the form of 





™ As for instance (though this is an extreme case) 

Sed constans, immensumque, eternumque tenet nunc. 

This we suppose was one of the lines which startled the Italian scho- 
lar, whose ears Coleridge describes as having been so wounded by the 
Latin poetry of Cowley. 

“ Primi duo (libri) oratione sunt modica et molli, ut elegos decet, 
sed ingenio vegeto et forti.” (Or, as it is freely translated by Nahum 
Tate, in his preface to the English translation, “in a style resembling 
the elegies of Ovid and Tibullus in the sweetness and freedom of the 
verse, but excelling them in the strength of the fancy and vigor of the 
sense.”) ‘In duobus proximis Horatii omnia carmina (qu. metra), et 
numerosam felicitatem effinxit—In duobus postremis pede heroico usus 
est; et, absit verbo invidia, si non Virgilium, ceteros certe omnes su- 
peravit.” De Vita et Scriptis A. Couleti, auctore T. Sprat. Elsewhere 
Dr. Sprat says of Cowley, ‘‘ He perfectly practises the hardest secret of 
good writing, to know when he hasdone enough. He always leaves off 
in such a manner, that it appears it was in his power to have said much 
more.” Such are the judgments of contemporaries! It is remarkable 
that Milton was fond of Ovid and Cowley; perhaps (as is not unfre- 
quently the case) from their dissimilarity to himself. 
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notes. The work is inscribed, ina short copy of verses, to the 
author’s “ sancta nutrix,” ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
dedication 1s followed by a preface, explaining the origin of the 
undertaking, and other matters, It is pleasingly and amiably 
written, like the rest. of his prose. 

In the first book, after the customary invocations, the poet 
rushes somewhat abruptly into the midst of his subject; and 
without any pretext of a fiction whatsoever, introduces the va- 
rious genera of herbs, each in succession, commemorating their 
own respective beauties and uses, in the style which we have 


already described. 

After Betony, Maiden-hair, Sage, Balm, and others, have 
performed their parts, the Water-lily thus begins. We ought 
to premise, that we have taken the liberty of pruning some of 
our author’s redundances. 


Num me cenosas contentam habitare paludes, 
Et mistam plebi spernis arundinee? 

Non ego de vulgo viridi, neque filia terre ; 
Incolo cognatas nobilis hospes aquas. 

Nympha fui, Dea postreme non infima classis : 
Venit amor; quid tum profuit esse Deam? 

Flammipotens jubet ille ; accendor in Hercule viso, 
Totque triumphorum pars Dea parva fui. 

Mirabar famam herois, fulgentiaque acta, 
Membraque mirabar vel patre digna Jove. 

Ille meos (quid multa?) ferus decerpsit honores ; 
Ille mee florem virginitatis habet. 

At vagus ille, Jovem fassus levitate parentem, 
Noluit unius tedia ferre tori. 

Monstra subacturus, pejoraque monstra tyrannos, 
Percurrit vindex sedulus omne solum : 

Sed semper monstri merces fit virgo subacti, 
Sed semper natas ille tyrannus habet. 

Femineumque genus mihi jam pro pellice totum est; 
Nec caruere ipse suspicione Dez. 

Forsan et ille meos (dixi) jam ridet amores, 
Pellicibusque feror fabula lata meis. 

Vexant ira, dolor, pudor, indignatio mentem ; 
His tamen invitis omnibus hesit amor. 

Visum est zterni, nisi sola morte, doloris 
Ad finem certa querere morte viam. 

Fata obstant, sors obstat'amantum dura Dearum, 
Infinitum urget vita perennis onus. 

Interea lacrymas fundo noctemque diemque ; 
Hac mibi clepsydra tempora longa fluunt. 

Fit lacus e denso tandem mirabilis imbre, 
Et collecta-meos alluit unda pedes. 

Si qua fides (magni que gloria tetra doloris) 
Gaudebam luctus fertilitate mel. 
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at tandem etheriis sero miseratus ab oris 
Jupiter, Ipsa tuas incole, dixit, aquas. 
Jussit abire Dee macro de corpore formam ; 
Jussa abiit; multum dempserat ante dolor. 
Descendit terram radix nodosa sub altam, 
Et nimium clave me meminisse facit.. 
Perpetuumque bibunt folia insatiata liquorem : 
At dominam lacryme jam rediere suam. 
Candor adhuc, veterisque manent vestigia forme : 
Pallor adhuc nostro pristinus ore sedet. 


After her several other herbs, some in person, others by 
the mouth of their friendly poet, are made to pronounce their 
panegyric ; many of them in an ingenious and fanciful manner. 
We select that of the Celandine, as a fair sample of our author’s 


attempts to expound in verse the medical qualities of his verdant 
favorites. 


Di faciant bona multa tibi, vocalis hirundo,' 
Atque velint sceleris non meminisse tui, 

Quod nobis plante docuisti nobilis usus, 
Qui latuere hominum lumina ceca prius. 

A te pro cellis jam pensio larga tributa est, 
Sub tignis nostra quas tribuere domus. 

Omnia te picti comitantur germina veris ; 
Sed nullum utilius (credo) vel ipsa vides. 

Scilicet huic debes ipsum hoc, quod cetera cernis ; 
Hoc te precipuo germen amore colit. 

Te veniente alia adveniunt: non sufficit illud 
Officium ; hoc etiam te redeunte redit. 

Nos buie plura tamen, quam te, debere fatemur, 
Atque oculorum aciem restituisse parum est. 

Mille malis vite, tormentis mille medetur 
Que fortunate non patiuntur aves, 

Illius adventu mitescunt tormina ventris, 
Et cessat dentis carnificina cavi: 

Morbus et auratis depellitur aureus armis, 
Nomina qui regis falsa tyrannus habet :? 

Et succrescenti florentia carne replentur 
Ulcera, sentinis exonerata suis : 

Et coéunt, fraterna per oscula, vulneris ora : 
Nec tua tum scabies, foeda libido, manet : 

Et fugit ambustus cancer, fugit improbus herpes, 
Et rubra offensi bulla caloris abit ; 

Morborum pigmenta abeunt, atque oscula solis, 
Cum nimium memores liquit in ore notas ; 

Et ridet vitio vultus purgatus ab omni, 
Purior, ac speculo levior ipse suo. 

O patrona oculi! videant ut lumina pulchre, 
Utque simul videant non nisi pulchra, facis: 
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* *Chelidoniam visui saluberrimam hirundines invenere, vexatis pul- 
lorum oculis illa medentes.’ 
> The king’s evil. 
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Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipse : 
Dupliciter donis feemina leta tuls. 

In the second book the same subject is continued ; the poet 
details the proceedings of a meeting of plants, which-he sup- 
poses to have been held on a particular occasion in the Botanic 
Garden of Oxford. We must, however, pass over the whole 
of this division of the poem, which, owing to the general 
dryness of its matter, or rather to the poet’s injudicious selec- 
tion of subjects, affords little or nothing for quotation. In 
the third we begin to breathe, as it were, a freer and fresher 
alr :— ; 

Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 

Purpureo. 
This book celebrates the recurrence of a festival, held annually 
by the goddess Flora on the first of May, and to which all the 
flowers are represented as convening; not the fragile beauties 
which delight our earthly eyes, but the immortal, never-fading, 
archetypal ideas of flowers. ‘This year being the restoration 
of Charles Il., who it appears was a patron of flowers, the 
place appointed for the meeting is on the banks of the Thames. 
A contest for precedency arises among the assembled charmers. 
The aspirants, by the command of the presiding goddess, ar- 
range themselves under the banners of the seasons to which 
they respectively appertain ; and the winter and. spring tribes 
come forward first to state their pretensions. 

We would willingly quote some other passages ; but we must 
pass on to the fourth book. This opens with a digressive eu- 
logy on a country life, illustrated by the story of Aglaiis. 

The following, from the speech of the Poppy, has been often 
quoted :— 

Si quis invisum Cereri benigne 

Me putat germen, vehementer errat 

I)la me in partem recipit libenter 
Fertilis agri. 

Meque frumentumque simul per omnes 

Consulens mundo Dea spargit oras; 

Crescite o, dixit, duo magna susten- 
tacula vite. 

Carpe, mortalis, mea dona letus, 

Carpe, nec plantas alias require ; 

Sed satur panis, satur et soporis, 
Cetera sperne. 

Her oration, or rather the contagion of her somnolency pro- 
duces a whimsical effect. 

The contest is terminated by a kind of compromise, effected 
by the goddess between the contending parties. 
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In the fifth book the poet having to sing of trees, rises into 
the majestic hexameter, as befitting the dignity of his subject. 
We are introduced to a Ae aS oR of the fruit-bearing trees, 
and their patrons the rural gods, held by Pomona in one of the 
Fortunate Isles. A quarrel ensues between the European and 
the American gods, on the respective merits of their produc- 
tions. Apollo stills the tumult with his lyre, and commemo- 
rates in his song the past calamities and future glories of the 
New World. . ; 

The sixth and last book treats of forest-trees. It opens 
with a recital of the various prodigies which preceded the break- 
ing out of the civil war, and which, though little noticed at the 
time by mortals, were not lost upon the prophetic nymphs of the 
woods, to which several of them were in a more particular man- 
ner directed. A general council of the trees, accordingly, is 
held in the forest of Dean, under the superintendence of an 
ancient Dryad, the queen of the wood. 


Sylvestres venere dew, leviterque supino 

Colle super, pulchra circum cinxere corona 

Reginam in medio Dryadem; non ora dearum 

Foeminea, arboream sed formam habitumque gerentes, 
Officiique sul festis conventibus aptum — 

Ornatum viridem: siquis bello ordine stantes _ 
Preteriens vidisset eas, non ille putaret 

Numina, sed lucum magnis se cernere sacrum 
Numinibus; talis scenz > frondentis imago— 


We have next a catalogue of the assembled trees; then follows 
a prophetic narrative from the presiding Dsyad, to which the 
remainder of the book is devoted, commencing with an ancient 
tradition, of which the following is the substance : 

—— quicquid complectitur ether, 


Anew Brutique dedere nepotibus astra : 
knee terras omnes, maria omnia Bruti. 


and proceeding with a minute detail of the causes and progress 
of the civil war, down to the battle of Worcester, and the con- 
cealment of Charles II. in the Royal Oak, an event on which 
she dwells with peculiar emphasis. ‘This part is tedious, though 
not without some portion of heroic digmty. The havoc occa- 
sioned by the ravages of the war among the British priests, of 
course, formsa prominent feature in the recital, She then con- 
cludes with predicting the restoration of the exiled monarch, 

and the glories which are to accrue to the British oak from the 


victory gained by the Duke of York over the Dutch Admiral 
Opdam. 
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One more extract, and we bid farewell to this neglected work 
of the amiable Cowley. He is describing King Charles II. as 
busied in repairing the various mischiefs occasioned throughout 
his kingdom by the revolution :— 


Talis cura occupat horti 
Squalentis reducem dominum ; senta omnia visu 
Horridaque offendit ; sed luxuriautia cauta 

Falce premit, dejecta levat, religatque soluta, 
Multa serit, multa extirpat, novat omnia cultu: 
Immensum sed dulce opus est, omnemque coloni 
Paulatim recreat crescente decore laborem. 











AN INQUIRY 


Into the Nature and Efficacy of Imitative Vers Shine 
Ancient and Modern. 





‘¢ Oratio non descendit ad strepitum digitorum.’’— QuINTILIAN. 


No. V.—[Continued from No, LXI.] 


Iw an article on the panegyrical oratory of Greece, a Quarterly 
Reviewer has made assertions which, if at all correct, must be 
allowed to prove a fortiori the existence. not only of imitative 
harmony in Homer, but of every species of metrical ornament, 
by which sentiment was ever— 
sacrificed to sound, 
And truth cut short to make a period round. 

Admitting therefore that, if the Reviewer is right, 1 am entirely 
wrong, I have only to request the patient attention of the reader. 
‘The Reviewer tells us,’ ‘‘ That beautiful structure of verse, in 
which the Iliad is composed, and which, it has been observed, 
under-all faults of pronunciation, is found to contain something 
universally agreable to the ear, had an effect upon the lively 
minds of his* countrymen, which nothing could efface. Even 
where language was relieved from the strict confinement of 
metre, some portion of its graceful slavery was still thought 
requisite ; and oratory more particularly was not to be without 
its chains. A metrical arrangement therefore, though differmg 





* No. 54, p. 384. Quarterly Review. * Homer's, 
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in its kind, is perceptible even to a modern ear, in all the 
speeches of antiquity. It is found in the fiery zeal of Lycurgus, 
in the angry invective of Deinarchus, in the sad and chastened 
tone of Andocides: in Demosthenes, it is one among all other 
excellencies; while on a portion of Grecian oratory, to which 
we have already alluded, and on which we shall dwell somewhat 
fully, it bestowed cadences of the most soothing and melting 
modulation, 

Night-dews fall not more gently to the ground, 

Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.” 

In his note to this passage the Reviewer says: ‘‘ As our re- 
marks are addressed to general readers, we must refer for more 
particular information on this point to various passages in Cice- 
ro’s rhetorical pieces, and to the critical writings of Demetrius 
Phalereus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Hermogenes, ‘The 
latter more particularly (a remarkable youth, in whom nature 
revenged an early precocity of intellect by an early imbecility 
specifies the particular feet which the Greek orators were fond 
of using, according to the precise feeling of mind which they 
wished to excite. For those who think that this nicety of 
rhythm might be neglected with impunity, we quote the follow- 
ing indignant protest ; dy éors mpards Te xual TeAcuTAIOS nab meros 
6 Meyyns cogiotys ‘Hynoias,” Xe. 

To these authors may be added the supposed Longinus ; for 
it is asserted in the 39th section of the treatise on Sublimity, 
that if, in this passage of Demosthenes, Totro 17d Wygiopa tov 
TOTe TH TOAEL mEeploTavTae xivouvoy magerdeiv exolnoev, womEp VEGOS, 
a change is made by taking away zep, or by adding a v or &, 
the sublimity is injured. I have now to show that the Reviewer 
is equally incorrect in his premises and conclusion, and that the 
section referred to is 

A thing devised by the enemy, 
the forgery of some sophist who was incapable of appreciating 
the genius, or understanding the views, of the real author. 

Homer is certainly the poet, historian, and geographer of his 
age; Strabo tells us also,'—Oi Poovipcorcros TOY meph TOIMTIXNG 
Th I dbeyEap eran, morny Aéyous Prog opiay THY TOKNT IXY 5 and ,*—7o 
oe om xa tHy pytopinny aPaipeiobar Tov mointiy, TeAws doudeavres 
judy éott. ‘Che Grecian laws also were origmally sung,3—and 
must therefore be allowed to have been composed in verse. 





* Lib. i, p. 17. Siebenkees. * Ibid. p. 47. 
3 Aristotle probl. 19. sect. 28. The inference is drawn by Bentley. 
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We learn from Plutarch,’ that the Pythian oracles also were 
usually delivered in verse ; and with regard to the form of sen- 
tences Aristotle tells us: Tyv 83 Agkiv avayxn elves 2 elpomevny 
nal rd cuvdécuwplav, domep ai év Toic OidupcpBors ava Boral } xar- 
eoTpaumevny xab opolay Tals THY apyalwy moinTav dvTioTpdpols.” 
A more ample concession in favor of poetry will hardly be ex- 
pected ; but unluckily for the Reviewer’s inference, the princi- 
ple claims a very general application, as the history, the laws, 
and even the religion of barbarous nations are usually expressed 
in verse.3 With the cause of this custom I have no concern at 
present, the fact will not be disputed, and the fact alone is 
sufficient for my purpose, if the Reviewer means to assert that 
the prevalence of this custom in Greece is to be ascribed to 
* that beautiful structure of verse in which the Iliad is com- 
posed.” But the Reviewer’s argument seems to be different from 
what I have stated: according to him, the versification of Ho- 
mer had an indelible effect on the lively minds of his countrymen, 
and by this expression the Athenians are evidently meant: Now 
that Athens was the birth-place of Homer may well be doubted ;4 
but as she claimed that honor, let the point be yielded: that 
the Athenians were enthusiastic in their admiration of Homer, 
and that in their opinion all the arts and sciences were contained 
in his poems, is clear from more than one passage in Plato. 
But allowing this, are we also to allow the inference? Thucy- 
dides was an Athenian, and Herodotus a Carian, by birth; in 
comparison with the wider range of Herodotus, the history of 
Thucydides is strictly a history of Athens. Here, therefore, the 
Reviewer’s principle should be found in action: but what is 
the fact? As to language, Herodotus is far more Homeric than 
the countryman of Homer ; and as to any portion of the graceful 
slavery of Homeric metre, Cicero (the Reviewer’s witness) 
tells us,’ “ Herodotus, et eadem superiorque etas numero 
caruit, nisi quando temere et fortuito :” and again,® “ [taque si 
que veteres illi (Herodotuin dico, et Thucydidem totamque 
eam ztatem) apte numeroseque dixerunt, ea non numero que- 
‘sito, sed verborum collocatione ceciderunt.” 





* Thepi rot un xpav, &c.: I am sorry to add, that when the lady spoke 
her mind, the blank verse was but too apt to halt for it, notwithstanding 
the immediate patronage of the God of Poetry. . 

2 Rhet. lib. ili. c, 9. - 3 Edinburgh Review. Vol. vii. Art. 6. 

4 ‘Exe mér1c—not to mention what Lucian says of OnBa¢ rag Alyumring 
fi pouplag arrag. by 

> Orator. 55, © Ibid, 65. 
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Hf the numerus of Cicero is the fv§mds' of Aristotle, it differs 
as much from the fv§y.0¢ of Dionysius, as sense from absurdity ; 
but according to Quintlian, those who limited the mumerz of 
Cicero to rhythmi, calumniated that great man, as I shall have 
occasion to notice presently: if, therefore, in Cicero’s opinion, 
Herodotus, ‘Thucydides and their cotemporaries paid no atten- 
tion even to cadence or numerus, | will venture to infer that the 
countrymen of Homer did not impose any metrical chains upon 
the muse of history.2 As to Lyric poetry, Cicero tells us,— 
«¢ A modis quibusdam cantu remoto, soluta esse videatur-oratio, 
maximeque id in optimo quoque eorum poetarum, qui Avpsxo} 
a Grecis nominantur: quos cum cantu spoliaveris, nuda pzne 
remanet oratio,”3 and Quintilian observes,—‘‘ In adeo molestos 
incidimus Grammaticos, quam fuerunt, qui Lyricorum quedam 
carmina in varias mensuras coégerunt.” 4 

As to the Drama, we learn from Aristotle,> that the measure 
of the dialogue was changed from the trochaic tetrameter, to the 
iambic trimeter, because the latter is parwra Aextinoy TaY wée- 
Tpwy; and from Porson,’ that the Ionic dialect appears in most 
instances to have been transplanted out of Homer, by the 
agnorance of the copiers. So far, therefore, the assertions of 
the Reviewer have scarcely been substantiated by facts. But 
he alludes particularly to oratory ; and it is not in poetry, but in 
prose, that we are to find our proofs, Shakspeare is our 
countryman, and we are said to idolize him: both the verse 
and prose of Shakspeare are remarkable for their sweetness ; yet 
who ever heard that any thing of Shakspearian cadence was 
required from any public speaker at Stratford upon Avon, or 
elsewhere in England? This, however, seems to be the Re- 
viewer’s analogy,—the effects of Homer’s versification were in- 
delible, aud therefore prose, and oratory more particularly was 
not to be without its chains. But what does Atheneus tell us 
concerning that versification to which so strange a consequence 
is attributed ? According to him, Homer allowed himself great 
liberties, ia +2 pwzromoiyxévar maoay THY ExuTod molyov 3 but later 
poets versified more carefully, because this musical accompa-. 
niment was discontinued. Atheneus may be mistaken both as 





1 © o: Tov oy cues Tg MErws dip adg fub.ss tory, ob nal td prérpe runtc,: 
Paar Aristotle: +30 OT) Karu moda xal pu8pxoy, Says Dionysius. , 
2 See Strabo, lib: - P. 47.—Atgaytes TO rerpoy, T aAAm dF QUAGLAYTES “% 
MON Thc 
3 Orator. 55. * Lib. ix. c. 4. 5 Teo) woimrinns X- 
6 Pref. ad Hecubam. 
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to the fact and the reason ; still, however, he does state the fact 
and give the reason; and if we assume that this seeming negli- 
gence 1s to be ‘attributed not to Homer, but to the copiers, the 
conclusion | is equally unfavorable to the Reviewer. 

And for there is so great diversitie 

In English and in writing of our tong, 

So pray I God that none miswrite thee 

Nor thee mis-metre for defaut of tong, 
says Chaucer; and notwithstanding the skill and diligence of 
‘Tyrhwitt, the metre even of the Canterbury Tales still justifies 
the poet’s apprehensions. 

<< Instead of Marocco Milton elsewhere calls it Morocco,” 

says the able translator of Dante; ‘‘ if the vowels were to 
change places, the verse would in both instances be spoiled.” 
[I will not judge of Homer’s text by so severe a canon; but if 
the fifty or sixty thousand digammas, which Porson! mentions, 
had any effect on the metre, it seems safer to suppose that the 
language and sentiments* in which Homer excelled all poets, 
and the revolutions, discoveries and disasters, which give so 
high an interest to his poems, were the causes of his popularity, 
than that the Athenians were so smitten with the structure of 
his verse, as to require the resemblance of it even in prose. 
But waving this point, let us inquire what, in Cicero’s opinion, 
would be the effect of cadence or numerus, if frequently used: 
—‘ Id crebrius fieri non oportet. Primum enim numerus agnos- 
citur : deinde satiat: postea cognitafacilitate contemnitur.” And 
what is the opinion of the ‘* Demetrius qui dicitur Phalereus” 
by the Reviewer? Toy te Ta munvas mepsobous Asyovray oud” ai 
xeparal padlus sotaoiy olre axovoyvres vautiaos Sih TO dalbavoy.3 
And what. says Dionysius of Isocrates and his followers?—Eors 
mop avTOIS sic meprobou XUXAS, bpossdys TXKNWAT wy THES, Tom TAOXy 
duvyngytwy yy avryn aAAM MOAAR ToImdTa xémTovTA THY axooucriv.+ 
These are three of the four authors to whom the Reviewer 
refers us; and if it should be objected that there is nothing 
about Homer and poetry in the quotations from them, [ can 
only allege in my defence, that the Reviewer refers to. Cicero, 
and that Cicero says—‘* Numerus autem, spe enim hoc testan- 





' Mus. Crit. No. 4. Porson’s Review of Payne Knight’s Greek 
Alphabet. 

? Aristotle, meget monrinns. 

3 Sect. 15. See also Longinus and Aristotle, for a confirmation of what 
he adds, toré 32 ixpwvoticr Th ni Tw mspiodwy moondorss xeh mpocivaPowrs. 

4 Sect. 19, QWspi Zuvd. 
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dum. est, NON MODO NON POETICE junctus, verum etiam 
Sugiens illum, eigue omnium dissimillimus,” and that Aristotle 
allows the Paan in oratory, because amd pdvov odx ZorTs peTQov 
Tay pydevToy puluav wore parsota AcvOdvery.? . 
But the Reviewer asserts that “it is perceptible in all the 
speeches of antiquity.” Let us first consider the speakers. 
Cleon was midavoraros tH mAndes according to Thucydides, and 
“‘turbulentus sed tamen eloquens,’ according to Cicero, who 
mentions him with Themistocles and Pericles. Was there any 
thing of the graceful slavery of metre, or of any grace whatever 
in the oratory of Cleon? If so, it must have contrasted very 
oddly with the impudence and bawling, which the Reviewer 
will allow him to have excelled in, Antiphon is said to have 
been the first orator who wrote his speeches,} yet Antiphon was 
viewed with suspicion by the multitude on account of- his 
eloquence. Lysias the celebrated and truly Attic orator is’ said 
by Cicero ““artem removisse,’’ in the speeches which he made for 
others; Isocrates is said by Cicero, first of all to have denied 
that there was an art of pleading, and to have been accustomed 
to write speeches which others ‘ in judiciis uterentur; sed cum 
€X eo (qttia quasi committeret contra legem, quo quis judicio 
circumveniretur) szpe ipse in judicium vocaretur, orationes 
aliis destitisse scribere, totumque se ad artes componendas 
transtulisse ;”5 and he himself mentions® rods (Adyous) cmAdis 
Coxodyras siptobas xcel pydemics xoprborntos meTéyovTas, os ob Seivol 
meph Tabs cyavas metpaivolcs TOIS vewTéQoss meAsTay, eimep BovAroyTors 
mAéov eye Tay dvtidixwy. Plato also, or rather the Socrates of 
Plato, not only ridicules the AcyodaidaAo, but holds this con- 
versation with Callicles :7 SOAK. @épe by, eirig mepsédoito ris mosy- 
Tews marys TO, TE MEAs xal Tov puludy xal TO péTpOY, KAAO Ti Y 





1 Rhet. 3,7. |? Vide Aristophanis Equites. 3 Quintilian 3, 1, 11. 

4 Thucydides, lib. 8. sect. 68. 5 De Claris Oratoribus, 12. 

6 Panathenaic. In Rhet. lib. iti. Aristotle says, rpla yap iors, mei apy 
oxomotc: Tedra d totl ptye9og, a&pprovie, pudusc. Ta prtv oy aban oysddy ix tay 
aydyay obra AeuPavous:, The reason he gives iS, dca tiv pox Onpley ray modurewy : 
so that the passage will not avail the Reviewer much, even if we trans- 
late 7a pty ody ebae, &c. in criminal and civil causes these get a verdict in 
their favor, But is ta gOru rap.Savoves ever used in this sense? may it not 
rather allude to Isocrates and his school of eloquence? Aristotle was 
jealous of him, and ray éyévwy will apply to any kind of contest; we 
know from Cicero (De Orat. 3,35.) that Isocrates transferred his ‘ dis- 
putationes a causis furensibus et civilibus ad inanem sermonis elégan- 
tiam.” 

? Gorgias, page 120. Bipont. Ed. 
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Myor yiyvovras Td Asiméuevov; KAA. ’Aveyuy. SOK. Odxody 
mpos moAvY GyAoV xal Byuov OUTOL AdyouTas of Adyor; KAA, Dy. 

The spirit and “ disjecti membra poet” might still be found, 
and the poetic style of Gorgias probably consisted in these ; but 
when wédos, pududs and wérpov were taken away, the roAvs dyAos 
xakb dynos must have had a very abstract idea of Homer’s verse." 
As much misconception prevails, it may not be unnecessary to 
mention, that, with the exception of Isocrates, no Athenian is 
mentioned among those, who beautified the early style of ora- 
tory; Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias, were natives of Sicily ; Thra- 
symachus of Chalcedon; Protagoras of Abdera; Prodicus of 
Ceos; Hippias of Elis; and in later times there was a marked 
difference between the Attic and Asiatic style of oratory. 

But the Reviewer appeals to facts: “Itis found in the fiery 
zeal,” &c. Undoubtedly ; and if the Reviewer had chosen to find 
it in the Elements of Euclid, or the horn-book of the nursery, 
he might have pleaded the authority of Quintilian, “« Et metrici 
quidem pedes,” says that author, ‘‘adeo reperiuntur in oratione, 
ut in ea frequenter non sentientibus nobis omnium generum 
excidant versus; contra nihil, quod prosa scriptum, non redigi 
possit in quedam versiculorum genera vel in membra ;” and 
again, ‘ neque enim loqui possumus nisi e syllabis brevibus ac 
longis, ex quibus fiunt pedes.’”” 

The reader will determine how well this cadence would have 
suited with fiery zeal and angry invective, and asad and chasten- 
ed tone. 1 should have him also to remember, that the written 
speech is not necessarily a verbal copy of the spoken speech : 
in the opinion of Milo there was some difference ; and if, as the 
Reviewer states, Demosthenes had all other excellencies, and 
this was one of them, let the reader reflect a little on the nature 
of those other excellencies, and the very severe discipline to 





‘ Martinus Scriblerus had great difficulty to abstract a Lord Mayor 
from his fur gown, and gold chain, and horse: Crambe, on the contrary, 
could abstract him from horse, gown, gold chain, stature, feature, color, 
hands, head, feet, and body. 

2 A Monthly Reviewer undertook long ago to find it in any page of 
Robinson Crusoe, e. g.: but let me mention, that I quote from a quota- 
tion, (see Walker’s Key,) and do not warrant the metre :— 

As I was rummaging about her,—Iamb. dim. hyper, 
I found several—Dochmiac 
things that [ wanted :—Dactyl. dim. 
a fire-shovel and tongs,—Doch. ex Epit. quarto et syllaba 
two brass kettles,—Dochnnac 
a pot to make chocolate,—Periodus Brachycat. 
some horns of fine glazed powder,—Euripideus 
-a gridiron and seve- —Dactylica penthemimeris 
ral other necessaries.—Basis anapest. cum syllaba, ' 
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which Demosthenes subjected himself for their attainment. In 
his:own opinion delivery was the first, delivery was the second, 
delivery was the third qualification of an orator. ‘I'here was 
indeed a “ cantus obscurior’”’ in oratory ; and as the Iliad was 
sung by the rhapsodists, the Reviewer is so far authorised in 
his analogy; but I never yet heard that this cantus obscurior was 
visible in the manuscripts. Strength of lungs, modulation of 
voice, propriety or rather vehemence of action,” and even tears, 
were occasionally requisite :3 but if we assume that a musical 
arrangement of words was necessary, why does Cicero say, in 
giving a description of the orator, “‘ quem so/um quidam vocant 
Atticum? Primum igitur eum tanquam e vinculis numerorum 
exilmamus, Sunt enim quidam, ut scis, oratori numeri, de qui- 
bus mox agemus, observandi ratione quadam ; sed alio in genere 
oerationis, in hoc omnino relinquendi.” If the cadences of poetry 
were imitated, how could the cotemporaries of Cicero fancy, 
“© Qui horride inculteque dicat, modo id eleganter enucleateque 
faciat,eumsolum Attice dicere?” How could Cicero himself allow 
« Errant, quod solum,-quod JAitice non falluntur?” If art was 
actually required by the audience, why is Lysias said artem re- 
movisse ? why was Isocrates prosecuted? why were both De- 
mosthenes and Lycurgus upbraided with the pains which they 
bestowed on composition,+ and the former so simple as to ridi- 
cule in A‘schimes, that very preparation which pleased and was 
exacted by the Athenians!— Efalgung éx tig houyias, domep myevmce, 
avehavn, xalb mepwvactyxws, xal ouverdoyws pnuatra xak Adyous, 
cuvelpes TOUTOUS Tapas xal darvevoTi. 

In panegyrical oratory, the circumstances to which I alluded 
would not operate: the jealousy, with which the Athenians 
watched every man, and every measure that endangered> the 
sovereignty of the people; that uproar of the forum, which 





' Orator. 18. 

2 nvxrw Teprdsvuy ceavtov im rol Bnwartog, says /Eschines, of Demosthenes. 

3 Teot 32 twy danpiwy, &c. Adsch. pro Corona: orav Anprooivnc—oinrienras, 
nai daxpin, Deinarchus. It was usual in the criminal courts to try all 
expedients for moving the passions. Vide Mitford, vol. 5. sect. 2. 

+ For this, however, [ have no better authority than the Lives of the 
Ten Orators. 

5 The Edinburgh Review observes, (vol. 34. p. $11.) that they suffered 
Miltiades to die in prison: Thanks to the worthy Prytanis! Miltiades 
was not even put in prison, (vide Bayle, Cimon.) But what Nepos re- 
marks in this case may serve to show their habitual jealousy :—" Hec po- 
pulus respiciens (his humanitas, comitas, auctoritas, &c.) maluit eum 
innoxium plecti, quam se diutius esse in timore.” 
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overpowered not only the voice, but the nerves of Isocrates,' would 
now, if at any time, “ grow civil at the dulcet and harmonious 
breath” of oratory; and the observation of Cicero, “ doctis elo- 
quentia popularis, et disertis elegans doctrina defuit,”* should not 
beappliedto the talent and experience of Isocrates. Still, however, 
let us attend to facts. The encomium on Evagoras was written 
by Isocrates ; and.in its opening we find a full, and in some re- 
spects a minute comparison between orators and poets, and 
a complaint of the little licence which the former were allowed: 
The whole passage is much too long to be quoted ; but ‘that it 
gives a very strong contradiction to the assertions of the Re- 
viewer, may easily be made evident :. Tots yep momnTals morAol 
iovras xoo por —— TOIs de megh TOUS Adyous ovdev eLeoTs 
THY TOOUTWY.——-— II pos 82 TodToIs of pay mera meTpwy xl pududy 
amavta mosvcv, of 8 oddevds ToUrwy xowaocovew. The encomium 
on Evagoras seems to have been a written rather than a spoken 
composition, and at any rate would not be subjected necessarily 
to what Cicero calls the “ aures teretes et religiosas Atticorum ;” 
yet Isocrates himself declares, that even in such a composition 
metre and rhythm are allowed no place. The Panathenaic of the: 
same orator is panegyrical in the strictest sense. Will the 
Reviewer be judged by that, and appeal to the méntion of odx 
6Abyav avtiderewv xah Tapa wo ewy xl Tov dAAwy Dewy THY ey Tes 
putogelass SiaAaumovewyv? In doing so he would probably have 
the support of Eustathius, who, according to Ernesti,? “ fere 
ubique in Homero 1a régica conquirit, ad singularemque artem 
et venustatem poétici sermonis refert, valde argutatus in ea re ;” 
nor will | deny that Eustathius, if he had lived in the 18th instead 
of the 8th century, would have philosophised very critically on 
the many couplets in Pope, which rhyme so imperfectly that 
they can hardly be said to rhyme at all, and on the two lines 
which do rhyme, though they are found in the blank verse of 
Paradise Lost.4 With regard to the: Panathenaic, however, 
Isocrates declares that he will use neither antitheses nor rhymes, 
nor any of the other ornaments which he employed in his 
younger days; and although he complains of having been ac- 
cused of slighting Homer, he defers his defence to another op- 
portunity, ‘The Funeral Orations are yet to be noticed; but f 











' He is said to have taught for 10 mine, (Lives of the 10 Orators,) 
but would have given 10,000 to any one to teach him rérpay xe edpwvicere 
* Orator. 3. 3° Lex. Tech. , oa. 
+ “One of the heavenly host, and by his gait . 
None of the meanest: some great Potentate.” 
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need not labor to prove that Mr. Bayes’s note in effaut flat 
was not introduced to make the dead men get up and dance. 
The custom of pronouncing a public encomium on those who 
fell in battle is said to have originated with Solon ; so that the 
Reviewer would have ‘ ample room and verge enough” for any 
names which he might choose to bring forward: but as he re- 
fers to Cicero, | must beg leave to tell him, in the words of 
Cicero+—“ Ante Periclem....et Thucydidem....litera nulla est, 
que quidem-ornatum aliquem habeat, et oratoris esse videatur.” 
Before Isocrates—‘“ verborum quasi structura, et quedam ad nu- 
merum conclusio, nulla erat, aut, si quando erat, non apparebat . 
eam dedita opera esse quesitam, &c.” (De Claris Oratoribus 
7,8.) As to the orator himself, we may learn from Thucydides 
that the Athenians selected, not a bireling foreigner, but a citi- 
Zen, 05 av yyy Te Sonn poy AEdveros elvas, xal akscdpors moony : 
the grossest flattery both of the living and the dead seems to 
have been employed, from what is stated by Socrates in the 
Menexenus of Plato; but as for metre, Pericles was unceremo- 
nious enough to affirm, that those whose valor he was eulogising 
were oudéy mpordedwevos ovTe ‘Ouyoou émaivérou. 

The Reviewer’s note, and the passage from the supposed 
Longinus, require a longer examination than I am willing to 
trouble the reader with at present. 





CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





In June 1821, Dr. M. in a correspondence with Dr. Parr 
(how originating it is immaterial to mention) suggested to that 
learned man a couple of new readings on the Heautontimoru- 
menos of ‘Terence. ‘The passages are in the Delphin edition 
thus exhibited. Act v. Sc. 1. 1. 75—81. 


Men. Itane vis? Cur. Ita. Men. Fiat. Cur. Age jam 
uxorem ut accersat, paret 

Se. Hic ita ut liberos est equum, dictis confutabitur. 

Sed Syram—Men. Quid eum? Cur. Egone? Si vivo, adeo 
exornatum dabo, 

Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, meminerit semper mei; 

Qui sibi me pro ridiculo ac delectamento putat. 
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Non (ita me Di ament) auderet hee facere vidue mulieri 
Que in me fecit. 


The objections to this passage are well known. Clitipho 
appears with Menedemus immediately after onthe stage, per- 
fectly informed of his father’s anger against him, its cause, and 
threatened consequences. Now there is evidently no sufficient 
time allowed for this. Some suppose some lines missing— 
Madame Dacier sends Chremes walking about the stage—but 
there has been no very satisfactory solution. M. proposed 
that Menedemus should leave the stage after “* paret Se,” or ra- 
ther after “paret,” expunging “Se” with the best editions, and so 
putting the whole of the remainder into Chremes’s mouth, thus: 


CuREMES solus. 
Hic ita ut liberos est equum dictis confutabitur. 
Sed Syruam—Quid eum? Egone —? Si vivo, adeo exornatum 
dabo, 
Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, &c. &c. 


The second of these lines is impatient, as would be natural 
for a man in so great a passion. Menedemus has no business 
after he has obtained Chremes’s consent for the union of their 
children; and what remains is more suitable for a soliloquy. 
Ample time is thus given for communicating the unpleasant 
intelligence to Clitipho. 

The other passage is in Sc. 3, 1. 15. Sostrata has been ex- 
pressing her feelings on hearing her son declare his suspicions 
of being supposititious ; Chremes asks angrily, 


Quid? metuisne non cum velis convincas esse illum tuum? 

Sos. Quod filia est inventa? Cur. Non, sed quod magi 
credendum siet, 

Id quod est consimilis moribus, 

Convincas facile ex te natum. 


Sostrata’s reply here is very hard to explain. M. proposed 
that it should be read quod similis est in vultu, remarking that 
the mistake might have been easily made in Mss., there being 
a great likeness between 


QVODFILIAESTINVENTA, and 


QVODSILISESTINVVLTV. 


And the corrupt reading of either FILLA or VENTA would, 
in all probability, induce the corruption of both. He argued 
that Chremes’s reply pointed to such a reading, “ Do you think 


7 
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that you cannot at any time prove him your own? Sos. Is it 
because he is so like me in the face? Cur. No—but bya 
‘stronger circumstance— because he is so like you in his conduct.” 

So much was necessary to understand Dr. Parr’s letters. 
We give the first as a curiosity, to show the amazing cacography 
of Parr, and his own consciousness of it. In his preface to his 
characters of C. J. Fox he laments over the vast list of errata 
which it had occasioned, and contrasts his own unlucky writing 
with the beautiful penmanship of Porson. 


Leiter of Dr. Parr to Dr. M. 


June 28, 1821. 

Xeverend! and Learned Sir, 

I was absent from Hatton when your interesting letter 
reached my parsonage, and after transacting some urgent and 
important business there | was compelled to go into Leicester- 
shire. 

Permit me to assure you that I was pleased with the sagacity 
and erudition of your remarks, and proposed conjectures on 
‘Terence, and I mean to send you fully and unreservedly what 
my own opinions are on the passages which you have pointed 
out to me in the Self-Avenger. 

I am quite incapable of writing legibly; and therefore L must 
take the liberty of asking from you the same indulgence with 
which I am favored by other correspondents in England and on 
the Continent. 

The very first time I can obtain the aid of an amanuensis, [ 
will dictate an answer. In the mean time | beg leave to have 
the honor of subscribing myself with great respect, 

Reverend dag 
Your faithful and obedient humble Servant, 


S. PARR. 


Reverend and Learned Sir, 

I shall unreservedly lay before you my opinion on the two 
passages of ‘Terence which you proposed for my consideration ; 
and though I may not entirely accede to the solution which you 
offer, yet [ beg leave to assure you that your statement of diffi- 
culties, as well as your endeavors to remove them, impress me 
with a very favorable conviction of your discernment and your 





* Dr. Parr’s correspondent was not a clergyman, but he here mistakes 
him for one. 
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erudition. I agree with you not only upon the corrupt text, but, 
the very perplexed arrangement of the Self-Avenger. If you 
look into Hare’s Terence, Activ. Sc. 1. you will find the critics: 
have been much perplexed to settle where the fourth act ought 
to begin. I think with Hare, that Syrus remains upon the stage. 
after Chremes and Sostrata are gone out, and for this suppo- 
sition the fourth act could not have begun in the place now 
assigned to it. Reduced to a choice of difficulties, I should 
begin the fourth act where we now have scene the third.! 
Again, if you look into Bentley’s. Terence, at Act iv. Sc. 3. 
you will find the reason why he prefers “ suspicatur” for ‘ suspi- 
cetur.” How could Sostrata know, say the objectors, for it is in 
Sc. 5, 4. Primum matri Clitipho suspicionem suam profert. 
True, says Bentley, primum quidem inscena, sed domi prius 
rem aperuerat. Clitipho, after saying Recte suades faciam, 
statim domi proficiscitur, foris intro scenam erat, et matri hoc 
narrat in Gyneceo, poste wzdium agente, dum Syrus solus sex 
sequentes versus loquitur. ‘Uhere is no intimation of Clitipho’s 
departure, but we collect it from circumstances. Now this 1s 
precisely the case with the first passage, about which you have 
written, Chremes had much to do with Syrus, and when he 
had mentioned him, as Menedemus would naturally say, Quid 


eum? I suppose that Menedemus would wait until after this 
line, 


Qui sibi me pro deridiculo ac delectamento putat. 


for we are both agreed that Menedemus does not stay on the 
stage after the words, “‘ Que in me fecit.” He goes out, | 


think, at putat. After he had gone out, Chremes speaks a line 
and a half, 


Non, ita me Di ament, auderet facere hxc viduz mulieri 
— Que in me fecit. 


While these words are pronouncing on the stage, Menedemus 
had gone out, and told Clitipho that his father was angry, and 
then Clitipho, Menedemus, and Syrus come on the stage again. 
Here you see Menedemus leaves the stage, as you and [ collect 
from circumstances, though the act of leaving it 1s not signified 
by any words in the text. ‘To your opinion I have the follow- 
ing objections: It would make the breaks in the speech of 





1 With this proposed arrangement, and the reading of “‘ suspicatur’” for 
* suspicetur,” it is impossible not to agree. 
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Chremes too numerous. Again, if Chremes were alone, why 
should he say Ego? The word is very proper if addressed by 
him to Menedemus. Again, you read Egoue;" but I hold with 
Bentley, that Egone cannot beso used. Egone, says Bentley, 
semper respondit verbo secunde persone, ut paulo ante v. 72. 
Quamobrem id facias, nescio. Egone? Phorm.i. 2.7. Sed 
quid tu es tristis? Egone? Huic igitur loco non convenit. I 
therefore read with Bentley: and I lay more stress than you 
probably would on Bentley’s metrical criticism. Przaterea 
illud non satis belle, quod Vivo in Thesi lateat quod alias in Si 
vivo semper in [ctu est. Repone 


Sed Syrum. Men. Quid Eum. Cur. Ego si vivo adeo 
exornatum dabo. 


Even Hare took alarm at Egone, and writes thus: Faern. 
aliique Egone? Manifesto, uni fallor, errore pro Ego ne ubi ne 
affirmat ut Andr. Prol. v. 17. 


Faciunt ne intelligendo ut nihil intelligant. 


Hare, you see, gives to “ne” the affirmative power commonly ex- 
pressed by “ nz.” I differ with him totally, but have no time to 
express my reasons. Let me just observe, in passing, that both 
Hare and Bentley, like yourself, read in line 75, ‘‘ accersat.” I 
may beg leave to state that here and elsewhere the proper word is 
‘‘arcessat,’ and this point is now generally settled among critics.” 
Bruns, in the edition of Terence, published at Halle in 181), 
gives ‘ accersat ;” but Perlet, who published Terence at Leipsic 
in 1821, has given the right reading, ‘‘arcessat,” and you willalso 
find the right reading in the text of Westerhovius. Iam glad, 
Sir, to agree with you on your principle, that Menedemus goes 
out before the end of the scene, as it 1s commonly published. 





' Egone, for the reasons here adduced, cannot be correct. M. merely 
copied the Dauphin edition, making no alteration in the text, except that 
concerning his own proposed adaptation of the parts. All Parr’s objec- 
tions—of the number of breaks—the impropriety of Ego in soliequy— 
and the grammatical and metrical want of correctness of Egone—could 


be obviated by reading 
Sed Syrum quid? Eum, Ego si vivo adeo exornatum dabo, &c. 


Ego would here be emphatical. Hare, as Dr. P. remarks, is quite ridi- 


culous. 
> Arcessat is of course correct. It was copied accersat by M. from 


the common editions. 
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The difference between us is, whether he goes out at 1. 75. or 
1.79. Ihave given you my reasons against I. 75. and for ]. 79." 

I now go to the other passage, and here too we agree in 
thinking it is very obscure. So far as the ductus literarum is 
concerned, your proposed readings of Quod similis est in vultu, 
for Quod filia est inventa, are not improbable, I am sorry that 
it is not in my power to adopt the conjecture. We are so far 
agreed that likeness is a circumstance on which great stress is 
laid in ascertaining the parent. But here lies the difference 
between us. I say the male parent, not the female; and I shall 
proceed to support my position at length: your candor will 
induce you to pardon me for differing with you. Now follow 
my reasons : 

You will permit me then again to observe, that the principle 
of likeness in the offspring is employed by the writers of anti- 
quity to prove who was the father ; and | must confess, that no 
passage occurs to my mind in which the similitude of offspring 
to a mother proves the genuineness of that offspring. But if I 
mistake not, you seem to think, by your proposed conjecture, 
that Sostrata meant to prove from likeness to herself that Cliti- 
pho was the son of Chremes.* Your words are, “Can I (So- 
strata) prove him to be my son from the great likeness he bears 
me in the face?” ‘ No,” says Chremes, “ but from a more 
credible circumstance, from the great likeness he bears you in 
his manners.” Now, Sir, in point of fact, likeness in the coun- 
tenance would have been a proof that Clitipho was the son of 
Sostrata; but I contend, that to this kind of likeness the ancient 
writers seldom or never appeal. It is to the likeness to the 
father that they make their appeal; and their purpose in making 
it is to prove the conjugal fidelity of the mother. I must esta- 
blish my position by a series of quotations. 





1 The objection to 1. 79. is however almost the same as to leaving the 
passage as it is; for the intelligence to be communicated by Menedemus 
could not be done in a line and a half. Menedemus’s business is done 
when he is told to go for his son, which is at 1. 75. 

2 This, as appears by the following extract, is not M.’s idea. Sostrata 
does not want to prove that Chremes is the father—she wishes not to 
deny her own child. Chremes says that she will easily prove him to be 
her’s [tuum, not meum]. The learning which Dr. P. employs proves no- 
thing. Likeness to fathers was insisted on to prove the chastity of 
wives. Of that there is no question here; and Sostrata would naturally 
be led to think that the plainest proof of Clitipho’s being her son would 
be likeness to herself. 
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Mos et lex maculosum edomuit nefas; v 
Latdantur simili prole puerpere. . 
Hor. Od. v. lib. 4. 


51 quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet A‘neas qui te tantum ore referret, 


are the words of Dido to AXneas. 
In the poem of Catullus to Manlius Tonqnatnes 


Qui facile insclis 
Noscitur ab omnibus 
Et pudicitiam suze 
Matris indicit ore. 


I shall add Martial’s words: 


‘1 


Et tibi que patrii signatur imagine vultus 
Testis materne nata pudicitie., 


Let us turn to the Greek writers. 


ov yao Tixrer maidus bmolous pomind AexTpE. 


Phocylides. 


TinTouoly Oe yuvaines £0bxOT CL TEXVA ryovevos. 


Hesiod. Opera et Dies. 


Aristotle, in the second book of the Republic, chapter 3. 
states this general proposition about likeness of offspring in the 
male parent, not only i in men, but in other animals. It is a 
curlous passage: xara yap Tas Cworornrers oth ybvovr att Tols TEKVOIS 
mpos Tous yeving cytes cxvonry xaLhoy DapBavery megh HhAnAwY Tas WITTE « 
Gmep pact xah cup Paivery tives THY TAS TIS Vis mepisdous T poly HoT e- 
opevary, elves yap Tick Tay ave AiBiwy rosvers Tas yuverineets va perros 
YEvowevee TEXVEL Siaigeiotou nora Ta¢ bpordryrets. sia} Of Tives xab 
yuvaines Xxal THY HAAwY Sour, oloy ‘nna, noel Bees, a Thodga mepi- 
HATIY Core aemodidoves Ta TéExvH TOIs yovetoIv, womeo | ev Duptarw 
xAnbeion Aixaia trxos.. Aristot. 

{n none of the foregoing passages do we find any mention of 
likeness to the mother. The passage in ‘Terence is, 1 confess, 
obscure. Some interpret it thus: An inde. facile convincam, 
ex me natum esse, quasl filia moesta documento sit non fuisse 
me sterilem ? We know that the barrenness was considered dis- 
graceful, and the interpretation just now given implies that 
Sostrata means, that as she was not barren, because she had 
discovered her daughter, she therefore might have ason. But 
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I must observe, that the circumstance of having borne a daughter, 
did not prove Clitipho to be that son. 1 therefore prefer the 
interpretation proposed by Westerhovius. Ideone credis me 
facile convictum Clitiphonem, esse nos ei parentes, quod satis ar- 
gumentorum habuerim; quibus publice constare queam puellam 
modo inventam esse filiam nostram? Westerhovius adds that 
certe suus matri partus est notissimus. ‘The reasoning is this: 
Do you think that I can prove Clitipho to be my son when | 
please, because I have discovered Antiphila to be my rea! 
daughter by such proofs as will enable a mother to say who is 
her son and who is her daughter? It is put merely as a question 
to Chremes, and perhaps is rather a silly question for a silly 
woman, such as Sostrata was. Chremes peevishly rejects the 
reasoning of Sostrata, and affords her proof that Clitipho was 
her son fron: the resemblance of the mores of the son to the 
mores of the mother. The meaning, no doubt, is obscure. I 
find that Eugraphius is nearly of the same opinion as myself. 
Exinde putas posse inveniri hunc esse filium meum, quod et 
inventa est filia? Hoc est eodem pacto ut et hic noster, quem- 
admodum et illa inventa est, inveniri possit. If there had been 
in the text even an indistinct and imperfect mention of resem- 
blance to the person and countenance of the father, [ should 
most gladly adopt your ingenious conjecture. In point of fact, 
Sostrata had proofs of the daughter different from what she had 
of the son; and therefore Chremes was right in resisting her rea- 
soning. But asa mother she might have other proofs for ascer- 
taining her offspring in Clitipho. The recent discovery of her 
[daughter], and the joy she felt from it, might have carried on 
her mind to her son, She was interrupted, and we are left to 
conjecture for what was passing in the mind of this foolish wo- 
man. But we see her.eagerness to fasten on any circumstance 
which might facilitate the proof that Clitipho was her son. 

I fear that your patience will be exhausted by the minute 
distinctions | have been compelled to make. But I wished to 
convince you of my readiness to afford you the fullest satisfac- 
tion; and I have the honor to subscribe myself, 

Sir, 
With great respect, 
Your very faithful and obedient humble servant, 
SAMUEL Parr. 
Hatton, July 6, 1821. 


[The above letter is in a different hand, except the concluding 
paragraph, “I fear, &c.” which is Dr. Parr’s own writing. | 
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It is impossible not to admire the politeness and urbanity of 
Dr. Parr in these two letters, and the trouble he gave himself 
to satisfy a distant and obscure correspondent. ‘That corre- 
spondent, however, as usual, remained unconvinced. He makes 
no alteration in bis proposed conjecture of “ Quod similis est in 
vultu,” for “ Quod filia est inventa.” The former passage he 
has altered thus to meet Dr. Parr’s ideas : 


MeN. Itane vis? Cur. Ita. Men. Fiat. Cur. Age jam 

uxorem ut arcessat, paret. [Eat Mrn. 
CuRrEMES., 

Hic ita ut Jiberos est equum dictis confutabitur. 

Sed Syrum quid—Eum, ego, si vivo, adeo exornatum dabo, 

Adeo depexum, ut dum vivat, meminerit mei; 

Qui sibi me pro deridiculo ac delectamento putat, 

Non, ita me Di ament, auderet hac facere vidue mulieri 

Quz in me fecit. 


Wee. 





NOTICE OF 


FASTI HELLENICI. The Civil and Literary 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE, from the uvth 
to the cxxivth Olympiad, by Henry Fynes Ciin- 
TON, Esa. M. A. late Student of Christ Church. 
Oxford. 1824. 4to. 





Chronoroey has jusily been called the handmaid of History. 
Without the aid of the one, the other, however luminously ar- 
ranged, beautifully written, and accurately remembered, cannot 
be compared in its different parts at any particular period of 
time. Like all servants too it becomes highly necessary that 
Chronology should be accurate: else it loses its importance, 
and ceases to deserve its name. Now those who have turned 
their attention to the History of Greece, are well aware that the 
greatest discrepancy and confusion prevails in fixing the proper 
dates to events not only of early but of later times also. We 
might naturally expect that such errors would occur, where cir- 
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cumstances were transmitted orally, and by tradition to posterity ; 
but when facts were intrusted to the less perishable record of 
writing, these difficulties should have been obviated. This 
however is not the case: the student in Grecian history finds 
obstacles at every step as he proceeds—he consults a variety of 
professedly chronological writers, and he finds a/most as great 
a variety of dates to any specific fact, with perhaps a few ex- 
ceptions: he will therefore turn with pleasure to the work 
before us, to which we regret that the pressure of other matter 
prevented us from calling his attention in an earlier number of 
our Journal. He will here meet with a guide, clear and satis- 
factory—with a reasoner, brief and yet convincing—with a chro- 
nologist, patient in investigation, and cautious in inference. We 
may be compelled to make some slight objections to the work, 
yet we have no hesitation in recommending the Fastt Het- 
LENICIvas a valuable acquisition to the scholar’s library, and the 
academic student’s table. 

Besides the appendix and indices, the chronological tables 
are arranged in five columns, ‘The 1st contains the years before 
Christ—the 2nd, the corresponding Olympiads and Archons at 
Athens, together with the authorities from which the dates are 
derived :—in the 3rd column are inserted the principal events, 
which are recorded in Greek writers as having taken place 
during those years, with short disquisitions, where they were ne- 
cessary, to confirm the author’s opinion and decision—the 4th 
column contains particulars of the philosophers, historians, and 
orators, and their works ; and the 5th is dedicated to the poets, 
their works, and to the Grecian drama: and we conceive that in 
these two latter departments, most important service Is rendered 
to the admirer of Grecian compositions. ‘ The remains of the 
orators and of the comic poet,” as Mr, Clinton very justly ob- 
serves, “to be rightly understood, must be read in the order in 
which they were composed or exhibited, and with a reference 
to the transactions with which they were connected.” p. il. 

The appendix is engaged in the discussion of a great variety 
of subjects, which could not conveniently be inserted in the body 
of the work ; many of them: valuable, and all interesting. In. 
the former class may be placed the essays on the Pythian 
Games, Kings of Sparta, Kings of Persia, Attic months, De- 
mosthenes, and the Summary of Thucydides. 

Mr. Clinton would divide Grecian Chronology into three 
periods—“ The times which precede the age of Pisistratus com- 
pose the first portion: the period from Pisistratus to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus is the second ;” and the space of time from Phila- 
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delphus to the Christian era is the ¢hird.” Introd. p.i. The 
work before us comprises the second of these portions, and we 
are led by the author to expect that he will turn his attention 
to the times before Pisistratus. But we cannot approve of his 
division, and regret that he did not bring down his Chronologi- 
cal Tables to the entire subjugation of Greece by the Romans, 
There was no marked alteration in the affairs of Greece, at any 
one period in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which could 
serve for a chronological epoch, ‘‘though the first “successors 
of Alexander were all withdrawn from the scene at that time.” 
The spirit of patriotism and liberty had sunk long before: the 
flame was resuscitated, and flashed forth in the Achzan league ; 
but it gleamed only before it finally expired. ‘The death-blow 
to Grecian freedom was given by Philip at the battle of Che- 
ronea. Thesubsequent parts of Grecian history, therefore, de- 
tail only the gradual decay of a people long distinguished for 
arts and arms, and for many a successful «struggle in the cause 
of independence and the extension of their power, but after the 
battle with Philip distinguished no more. ‘This then would be 
a proper commencement of the 3rd period: and we sincerely 
hope that Mr. Clinton, in executing the design to which we 
have alluded above, will give the world a complete Grecian 
Chronology, from the earliest times to the establishment of the 
Roman power in Greece. 

It would lead us too far to enter minutely into an examina- 
tion of this work, nor is it necessary ; but we were much struck 
with a species of tautology, which could have no other use than 
to fill the columns, and with the mention of particular persons 
as florishing in many different years. 

Thus the year 513, we find, is “the Ist year of Hippias, 
completed in Hecatombeon, or July;” and the year 511, we 
find, is “ the 3rd year of _Hippias, completed in Hecatombzon, 
or July.” 

If B.C.513, was the 1st year of Hippias, it required no 
great powers of calculation to infer that B. C.511. was the 3rd. 
The same remarks will apply, mutatis mutandis, to the years 498, 
496, 495, 462, 340, and to many others. 

At the year 539, there are some excellent remarks concerning 
the age of Pythagoras ; and 472 is fixed as the year in which he 
died. If then he flortshed in 539, and died in 472, he must 
have florished during the whole of the intermediate time, and 
it was unnecessary to mention this. But in the years 533, 531, 
525, 520, 510, Pythagoras is stated to have florished. So in 
the case of Hipponax, who florished 546,539; of Ibycus, who 
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florished' 560, 539; of Panyasis, 489, 467; and of many others, 
there is the same fault of redundancy. 

At the year 317, a passage is given from Atheneus, which 
describes the population of Attica, at the census made by De- 
metrius Phalereus: the words are: edpe¥jvas ’Adyvaloug wav bio~ 
Beuplous meds Tois rsAloss* weToinoug 9 pupious: oixera@y OF pugiadus 
teccupaxovre. "These numbers would give about 539,500 souls 
for the population of Attica, We cannot comprehend this arith- 
metic—21,000 Athenian citizens, 10,000 metiques, and 400,000 
slaves, it appears to us, would give a population of 431,000. 

These are slight matters; but Porson’s remark concerning 
criticism, will apply at least as well to Chronology ;—nihil con- 
temnendum est, neque in bello neque imre chronologica. 

We subjoin an epitome of the work, omitting the names of 

‘the archons, and the arguments by which the several dates are 
established. Such an abridgment will be useful to the student 
in Grecian history ; but at the same time he will find it his in- 
terest frequently to refer to the Fasti Hellenici itself. 


FASTI HELLENICTI, by Henry Fynes CLinton, 


containing the Chronology of the Greeks, from A.C. 
560 to 278. ; 


B. C. 


Events. 


Philosophers, &c. 


Poets. 


560. Pisistratus’s lstusurpation. Thales nearly 80 Ibycus fl. 


559. Cyrus begins to reign in 


Persia. 


years old. 


Anacreon; he was. 


ater than Sappho; 


30 years after this 
he was at the court 
of Polycrates of 
Samos. 


558. 

5957. 

556. Chilon, 1 of the 7 eee born ; 
wise men. Ephor he died in his 90th 
at Lacedemon. year. 

555. 

554. 

553. Death of Stesicho- 

rus the Himerzan, 
at the age of 85; 
he was contempo- 
rary with Phalaris, 
Sappho, Alceus, 
and Pittacus. 

552. 

§51. 


550. 


360 


B. C. 
549. Death of Phalaris of Agri- 
gentum, after a reign of 16 


years. 
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Events. 


See Bentley. 


548. The Temple at Delphiburnt. 

' The Pisistratide accused 
ofburning it—rebuilt by the 
Alemezonide. 


O47, 


546. 


545. 
544. 


543. 
542. 
541. 
540. 
539. 


Sardis taken by Cyrus. 


538. Babylon taken by Cyrus. 


537. 
536. 
535. 


534. 
533. 


532 


. The tyranny of Polycrates, 
Sylus, and Pantagnostus at 


Samos. 


O31. 
930, 


Philosophers, &c. 


Anaximenesfl.; he 
was taught by 
Anaximander, and 
himself taught 
Anaxagoras the 
tutor of LEuripi- 
des. Anaximander 
died, et. 64, and 
one year before his 
instructor Thales. 


Pherecydes of Sy- 
ros fl.; contemp. 
with Servius Tul- 
lius. Bias of Priene 
still living. 


Pythagoras fl. :two 
accountsofPytha- 
goras’s age; ac- 
cording to one, he 
was 31, according 
to the other,he was 
near 70, in B.C. 
539. 
XenophanesofCo- 
lophon, the foun- 
der of the Eleatic 
school, fl.; the 
teacher of Parme- 
nides. 


~ 


Pythagoras, the 
Samian, fl. Diod. 
Fr. ix. t. 4. p. 41. 


Poets. 


Hipponax, the B- 
phesianiapBoypagos, 


Theognis of Me- 
gara, 


Thespis first exhi« 
bited tragedy. 


Anacreon ft, 


528. 
527. 


526. 
525. 


524. 
523. 


521. 
520. 


519. 
518. 
517. 


516. 
515. 


514. 


513. 


512. 
dll. 


510. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 


The death of Cyrus, who 


was succeeded by Camby- 
ses his son. 


Death of Pisistratus. 


Cambyses conquers Egypt 


‘in the 5th year of his reign. 


The Lacedemonians make 
war against Polycrates of 
Samos. Vid. Thuc. i. 18. 


. Polyerates of Samos put to 


death. 
Death of Cambyses. 


Platza puts itselfunder the 
protection of Athens. 


Miltiades, son of Cimon, 
succeeds his brother Stesa- 
goras in the government of 
the Chersonese. 

Death of Hipparchus, by 
Harmodius and Aristogi- 
ton, at the Panathenza 
Magna. 
First year 
reign. 


of Hippias’s 


The Pisistratide expelled 
from Athens, a year before 
the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins from Rome. Amyn- 
tas now king of Macedon, 


Philosophers, &e. 


Xenophanes alive 
at this time. 


HecateusandDio- 
nysius Mililesius, 
the historians, fl. 


Pythagoras settled 


in Italy, during the 
reign of Tarqui- 
nius Superbus. 


361 


Poets. 


Birth of Aschylus. 
Anacreonand Si- 
monides come to 
Athensin thereign 
of Hipparchus. 


Choerilus exhibit- 
ed tragedy; he 
wrote 150, and 
gained the prize 13 
times. Suid. Xogis 
Ao. 


Melanippides the 
Melian, a writer of 
dithyrambs, fl. 


Birth of Cratinus, 
the comic poet. 
Pindar born. 


Phrynicus, the tra- 
gic poet, fl. : 
Telesilla of Argos, 
the poetess, fl. in 
the time of Cleo- 
menes and Dema- 
ratus, kings of 
Sparta. 


362 


B.C. 
509. 


508. 


507. 
506. 
505. 
504. 


508. 


502. 
501. 


500. 


499. 


498. 
497. 


496. 
495. 


494. 


493. 


Events. 


The Naxian war, and at- 
tacks of the Persians upon 
the Ionians. Herod. v. 34. 
Aristagoras solicits aidfrom 
Sparta and Athens. 


Sardis burnt by the Ionians. 
First year of the Ionian war. 
The Lonians defeated near 
Ephesus. The Athenians 
afterwards withdraw from 
the confederacy. 


Aristagoras slainin Thrace. 


Histizus comes down to the 
coast. 

The Ionian war still conti- 
nues. Preparations for at- 
tacking Miletus. 

The Ionian war terminated 
by the capture of Miletus. 
(Haces, the son of Syloson 
and nephew of Polycrates, 
restored by the Persians to 
the tyranny of Samos. 

The Persians take several 
of the islands in the Ionian 
sea. Miltiades, while the 


Philosophers, &c. 


Charon of Lamp- 
sacus fl. 
Heraclitus fl.; he 
was later than Py- 
thagoras, Xeno- 
phanes, and Heca- 
tzus, whom he 
mentioned. Par- 
menides, the mas- 
terof Xenophanes, 
fl. 


Hecatzus,the his- 
torian. 


Birth of Anaxago- 
ras. 


Pythagoras dies: 
by one computa- 
tion he would be 
73, and by the 
other 108 yearsold. 
Hellanicus,thehis- 
torian, born. 


Notice of Clinton’s Croil and 


Poets. 


Institution of the 
005 dydpwe 


Tasus ofHermione, 
contemporarywith 
Simonides; he was 
the instructor of 
Pindar. 


Epicharmus _per- 
fected comedy in 
Sicily, long before 
Chionides exhibit- 
ed at Athens. 
/Eschylus first en- 
gages in the tragic 
contests. 


Pindar Pyth. x. 


‘Immonrice Orocarwe 


Sophocles born. 


492. 


491. 


490. 


489. 


488. 
487. 


486. 
485. 


484. 


483. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 


"Persian fleet lay before Te- 


nedos, retires from the Cher- 
sonese to Athens. 

First Persian armament, 
under Mardonius: it pro- 
ceeded as far as Macedonia, 
and then being defeated 
by the Thracians, the army 
retired home. 

Darius sends to demand 
earth and water of the 
Greeks. War of Athens 
and Atgina. Gelon becomes 
master of Gela. 

Second Persian armament, 
under Datis and Artapher- 
nes. Battle of Marathon, 
fought onthe6th of Boedro- 
mion. 


Three years of preparation 
after the battle of Marathon. 


Egypt revolts fromthe Per- 
sians. 

Death of Darius, and acces- 
sion of Xerxes. -Gelon be- 
comes master of Syracuse. 
Xerxes recovers Egypt. 


Ostracism of Aristides, 


Philosophers, &Xc, 


Birth of Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus. 


863 


Poets, 


JEschylus at the 
battleof Marathon. 
Pindar Pyth. vi. 
Zevoupater  Axpavyoy- 
tiv. Menocrates 
was the brother of 
‘Theron: 
Panyasis, the poet, 
the uncle of Hero- 
dotus, fl. 

Pindar Olymp. ix. 
"Epapoory “Oruyrlw. 
Chionides, the 
Athenian, first ex- 
hibits the ancient 
comedy.: Dinolo- 
chus of Syracuse 
or Agrigentum,the 
son, or according 
toothers the pupil, 
of Epicharmus, 
composed l4come- 
dies in the Doric 
dialect. 


Epicharmus con- 


linues to write 
comedy. 
Aschylus gains the 


prize in tragedy. 
Birth of Achzus, 
the Eretrian, a tra- 
gic poet. Pindar 
Olymp. x. xi. “Ayn- 
aidduw "Aoxpe ’Em- 
Cepupliv. 

Phrynichus and 
Choerilus fl.; the 


364 


B.C. 


482. 
481. 


480. 


479. 


478. 


477. 


476, 


475. 
474. 


473. 


Events. 


Themistocles was archon 
at Athens. 
at Sardis in the autumn. 
The actions at Thermopyle 
and Artemisium at the time 
oftheOlympicgames. Battle 
of Salamis at the time of the 
mysteries. The victory of 
Gelon at Himera over the 
Carthaginians commanded 
by Hamilcar. 

Mardonius occupies Athens 
10 months after its occupa- 
tion by Xerxes the preced- 
ing year. The battles of 
Platza and Mycale, in Sep- 
tember, on the same day. 
Hiero succeeds’ Gelon. 
Sestos taken by the Grecian 
confederacy. 


Commencement of the Athe- 
nian ascendancy over 
Greece. 


Death of Anaxilaus, tyrant 
of Rhegium. Scyros taken 
by Cimon. 


Naval victory of Hiero over 
the Tuscans. Pind. Pyth. i. 
140, alludes to this victory. 


472. Death of Theron of Agri- 


gentum. 


Xerxes arrived - 


Philosophers, &c. 


Pherecydes of A- 


thens, the histo- 
rian, fl, 
Antipho, the 


Rhamnusian, %ipg« 
TOU dinavinoy yupax- 
Tnoog mete Topyicy. 
Suid. 


The history of 
Herodotus termi- 
nates at the siege 
of Sestos. 


Notice of Clinton’s Covil and 


Poets. 
former had now 
exhibited tragedy 
40 years, the latter 
near 30. 


Birth of Euripides. 
At this time Pin- 


dar was 38 years 
old. 


Choerilus of Samos 
born about this 
time. 


Pindar Pyth. iii. 
“lépwvs vinhoovts xEAn— 
Th. 


~ 


The vara of Epi- 
charmus _ repre- 
sented this year. 
Phrynichus victor 
in tragedy. 
Simonides, zt. 80, 
gains the prize 
avdpuv x Ope 
PindarOlymp.xiv. 
"Aowrinw “Opyoreviw 
Trebek. 


Pindar Pyth. vii. 
Meyaxrer ’AOnvaiw, 
Pindar Pyth. ix. 


Tercoinpare: Kupnvatw, 


The Persxe of 
ZEschylus; along 
with it were acted 
his Phineus, Glau- 
cus, Potnieus, and 
Prometheus Mve- 
xeeds, asatyric dra- 
ma. 


B. C. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 


471. Themistocles banished by 


470. 
469. 
468 


467. 


466. 


465. 


464. 


463. 


462. 
461. 


ostracism, 5 years before 
his flight to Persia: he 
withdrew to Argos, and resi- 
sided there when the trea- 
son of Pausanias was dis- 
covered. 


Pericles begins to have a 
share in public affairs. 
Mycenz destroyed by the 
Argives. 


“ 


The sons of Anaxilaus of 
Rhegium receive posses- 
sion of their inheritance. 
Death of Hiero. 


Thrasybulus, after govern- 
ing Syracuse for a year, 
deposed. Naxos besieged : 
during the siege, ‘Themisto- 
cles passed through the 
Athenian fleet. ‘The 2 bat- 
tlesatthe Eurymedon. _ 
Revolt of Thasos, at the 
time of an expedition to 
Ampbipolis. Xerxes assas- 
sinated by Artabanus. 

Revolt of the Helots, and 
commencement of the 
third Messenian war. Ci- 
mon marches to the assist- 
ance of the Lacedzemo- 
nians with 4000 men. 


The Thasians reduced by 
the Athenians. 


Cimon marches a second 
time to the assistance of the 
Lacedemonians ; but being 
shortly after sent back with 
his army,he was banished,by 


Philosophers, &c. 
Birth of Thucydi- 
des. 


Birth of Socrates. 


Birth of Andocides 
the orator: his 
great-grandfather, 
Leogoras, assisted 
in the expulsion of 
the tyrants, B.C. 
510. 

Diagoras, the Me- 
lian, fl.; he was 
a philosopher and 
composer of songs, 
and reputed to 
have been an a- 
theist. 


Charon of Lamp- 
sacus still wrote 
history after the 
death of Xerxes. 
Zeno of Elea fl. ; 
he was a disciple 
of Xenophanes or 
Parmenides. 
Xanthus of Lydia 
continued to write 
history. Herodo- 
tus much indebted 
to him. 


365 


Poets, 
Timocreon of 
Rhodes, the lyric 
poet, fl. 


Pindar 


“Lépwvt. 


Pyth. i, 


First tragic victory 
of Sophocles, at 
which A&schylus 
being indignant 
quitted Athens. 
Death of Simo- 
nides, «et. 90. 


Pindar Olymp.xiii. 


Revopwyrs KopsyOlw, 


366 


B. C. 


460. Revolt of Inarus, and Ist Birth 


459. 


458. 


457. 


456. 


455 


454. 


453. 
452. 


451. 


450, 


Events. 
ostracism, for 10 years. 


Philosophers, &c. 


of Demo- 


year of the war in Egypt— critus and of Hip- 


for it lasted six years. 


Battles in the Megarid be- 
tween the Athenians and 
Corinthians, and campaign 
of the Lacedzmonians in 
Doris. The Lacedzemo- 
nians in their return inter- 
cepted by the Athenians: 
then followed the battle of 
Tanagra. 


pocrates. 
Gorgias,ihe Leon- 
tine, fl. ; he taught 
Polus of Agrigen- 
tum, Pericles, [so- 
crates, and Alcida- 
mas. 

Birth of Lysias. 


The battle of Cinophyta, Herodotus recites 
62 days after the battle of his history at the 


Tanagra. Recall of Cimon 
from exile. The Athenians 
complete their long walls. 
All Egypt reduced by the 
Persians, except the 
marshes under Amyrteus. 
Campaign of Pericles at 
Sicyon and in Acarnania. 


Olympic games. 


A five years’ truce made be- Anaxagoras,xt.50, 
tween the Athenians and withdrew from A- 


Lacedemonians. 


thens. 
Archelaus,the first 
Athenian who 


taught philosophy 
at Athens. 


Notice of Clinton’s Civil and 


Poets. 


Pindar Olymp.viii. 
’"Arntedover med) me- 
NUTT » 


The Orestia of 
Aischylus acted; 
consisting of the 
Agamemnon,Cho- 
ephore, Eume- 
nides,and the Pro- 
teus, a _ satyric 
drama. 
Panyasis,the uncle 
of Herodotus, put 
to death by Lygda- 
mis, the tyrant of 
Halicarnassus. 


DeathofAischylus, 
et. 69. 


Euripides brought 
forward his first 
play, the Peliades. 
Aristarchus, the 
tragic writer, fl.; as 
also Cratinus, the 
comic writer. 


Pindar Olymp. iv. 
V. Fat ptdiKaprapsvelw 
Yuncaves TeOplraw, 

Ion of Chios began 
to exhibit; rpay:nds 
nel Aupends nel PLAdco- 
go. Crates, the co- 
mic poet, and Bac- 
chylides, fl.; the 
latter was the ne- 
phew of Simonides. 


B. C, : 
. Death of Cimon, and vic- 


448. 
447. 


44 4. 


445. 


444, 


443. 


442, 
441. 


440, 


439. 


438. 
437. 


436. 


435. 


434. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 


tory of the Athenians at Sa- 
lamis in Cyprus. 


Battle of Coronza,between 
the Athenians and Thebans, 
where Tolmides command- 
ed, ard fell. Clinias also, 
the father of Alcibiades, fell 
there. 


Revolt of Eubea and Me- 
gara from the Athenians. 
Pericles afterwards recovers 
the island of Euboea. 

Pericles begins to have the 


sole direction of affairs at 
Athens. 


The Athenians send a colo- 
ny to Thurium in Italy. 


The Samian war. 


Agnon conducts a colony 
from Athens to Amphipolis. 


Sea-fight between the Co- 
rinthians and Corcyreans. 
Thucyd. i. 29, 

Preparations of the Corin- 
thians after the sea-fight. 


Philosophers, &c. 


Melissus the disci- 
ple of Parmenides 
and Heraclitus, fl. 
Empedocles fl. 
Herodotus, xt. 41, 
went to Thurium ; 
as also Lysias, the 
orator. 


Melissus, the phi- 
losopher, defends 
Samos against 
Pericles. 


Birth of Isocrates. 


367, 


Poets, 


Cratini “Agyfroyxo. 
Archeus and So- 
phocles —_ exhibit 
tragedy: Acheus 
was about 36 years 
of age. 

Pindar Pyth. viii. 
"Apiorouéves Aiysynrn 
TUNUT TH 


Euripides gains 
the Ist prize in 
tragedy. 

A decree passed to 
prohibit comedy. 
Sophocles employ- 
ed in the Samian 
war. 

Pindar, according 
tosome, completes 
his 80th year. 


The prohibition of 
comedy isrepealed 
in the archonship 
of Euthymenes. 
Cratinus,thecomic 
poet, gains the 
prize. 
Phrynichus,theco- 
mic poet, first ex- 
hibited. 
Lysippus, the co- 
mic poet, gained 
the prize at the 
Dionysia. 


308 


B. id 
433. 


432, 


431. 


Events, 

The embassy of the Corcy- 
reans to Athens, to implore 
their assistance against the 
Corinthians, 

Sea-fights off Corcyra in the 
spring, and congress of the 
allies at Lacedemon in the 
autumn. 


The Thebans make an at- 
tempt upon Platza. Inva- 
sion of Attica by the Lace- 
dzemonians and their allies. 
Alliance between the Athe- 
nians and Sitalces king of 
Thrace. 


430, Second invasion of Atticaby 


429. 


428. 


427. 


the Peloponnesians, who 
only remained 40 days, and 
then retired. The plague at 
Athens. 

Siege of Platza. Naval ac- 
tionsin the Corinthian gulf. 
Death of Pericles. March 
of Sitalces against Perdic- 
cas. 

Third invasion of Attica un- 
derthecommandof Archida- 
mus. Revolt of all Lesbos, 
except Methymne, from the 
Athenians. Mitylene  be- 
sieged towards the autumn. 
Fourth invasion of Attica, 
under Cleomenes. Lesbos 
recovered by the Athenians. 
Surrender of Platza. Sedi- 
tion of Corcyra. The Athe- 
nians send assistance to the 
Leontines in Sicily. 


Philosophers, &e. 


Andocides,theora- 
tor, fl. Anaxago- 
ras,after his second 
visit to Athens, is 
prosecuted for im- 
piety,at the time of 
the prosecution of 
Aspasia and Phi- 
dias: he with- 


drew to Lampsa- — 


cus, where he died, 
about4 years after- 
wards, Meton in- 
vented the cycle 
ofthe moon, which 
goes by his name. 
Hippocrates fl. ; at 
the beginning of 
the war he was 
about 28 years old. 


Birth of Plato. 


Death of Anaxa- 
goras, wt. 72. 


Gorgias,theorator, 
ambassador from 
Leontium to A- 
thens. 


Notice of Clinton’s Civil and 


Hermippus,the co- 
mic writer, prose- 
cnted Aspasia for 
impiety. 

Calliae Tpeppatinn 
Tewywola : this was 
a comic piece. 


The Medea of 
Euripides acted. 
Aristomenes _ be- 
gan to exhibit co- 


medy. 


Hermippus _ ridi- 
culed Periclesafter 
the Ist invasion of 
Attica. 


Eupolis and Phry- 
nichus, the comic 
poets, exhibit, 


TheHippolitus Co- 
ronifer of Euripi- 
des acted. The Ist 
exhibitions of Pla- 
to, the comic poet. 


Aristophanis Aa- 
TUES. 


B.C. 
426. 


425. 


424. 


423. 


422. 
421. 
420. 


419. 
418. 


VOL, XXXL. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. . 
ThePeloponnesiansad vance 
as far as the isthmus under 
Agis, but retire in conse- 
quence of many earth- 
quakes. An action at Ta- 
nagra in which the Athen. 
are victorious. Lustration 
of Delos. 

Eruption of Mount Etna. 
5ih invasion of Attica, un- 
der Agis. Pylos occupied by 
the Athenians; and Sphacte- 
ria,after aninvestment of 72 
days, surrendered to Cleon. 
Cythera occupied by the 
Athenians. March of Bra- 
sidas through Thessaly into 
Thrace ; he arrives before 
Acanthus. Hermocrates, 
theSyracusan, distinguished 
in Sicilian affairs. Battle 
of Delium. Amphipolis 
taken by Brasidas from 
Thucydides. Death of 
Sitalces. 

A truce made for a year. 
Thespie destroyed by the 
Thebans. The temple of 
Juno at Argos burnt. 


The truce ended, and hos- 
tililies renewed, till the Py- 
thian Games. Cleon sailed 
to Thrace. Deaths of Cleon 
and Brasidas. 

A truce for 50 years concla- 
ded between the Athenians 
and Peloponnesians: con- 
cluded in the winter. 
Alcibiades effects a treaty 
between the Athenians and 
Argives. Athenian embas- 
sies were to be sent into 
Peloponnesus : Peloponne- 
sian embassies to Athens. 
Alcibiades went as strate- 
gus into the Peloponnesus. 
The Lacedemonians and 
their allies gain a victory at 


Ch Ji 


Philosophers, &c, 


Xenophon present 


at the battle of 
Delium. 
Thucydides at 
Amphipolis. 

Thucydides _ ba- 


nished after his 
unsuccessful com- 
mand at Amphipo- 
jis; he remained 
in banishment 20 
years, part of the 
time in'Thrace, at 
Sxanren” LAn. 
Protagoras,theSo- 
phist, comes to A- 
thens. 


NO. LXIL. 


369 


Poets. 
Aristophanis BeSu- 
ADveob. 

Hermippi opopo- 
Pre 


The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes act- 
ed. 


The Equites of 
Aristophanes act- 
ed. 


Aristophanis «i pa- 
Tas Nepérct. 


Aristophanis =o7ixes. 
Aristophanis et de- 
Tepess Nepénets. 

Death of Cratinus. 


Eupolidis Mepinzég. 
Eupolidis Kércxec. 


Pherecratis "Aygia. 
Eupolidis Avrodv- 
X06. 

Eupolidis 


TEUTOL. 


"AT Tpte~ 


Aristophanis Eipivn. 


2A 


370 


B.C, 
417. 


416. 


415. 


414. 


413. 


412. 


411. 


Notice of Clinton’s Covil and 


Events. 
Mantinea; afterwards they 
retired home,and celebrated 
the festival Carnia. 
14th year of the war ended. 
Melos surrendered to the 
Athenians, after existing as 
a state 700 years. 

The expedition sails to Si- 
cily. 
Recall of Alcibiades. 


2d campaign in Sicily. Ar- 
rival of Gylippus. Eury- 
medon sent with supplies 
from Athens. 

3d campaign in Sicily. 
Demosthenes sent thither. 
The Athenians, after various 
disasters at Syracuse, obli- 
ged to retreat. Nicias sur- 
renders. 


Lesbos, Chios, and Ery- 
thre prepare to revolt. Al- 
cibiades sent by the Lace- 
demonians to Asia. 

3d treaty between the La- 


‘cedemonians and: Tissa- 


410. 


409. 


phernes. Constitution of 
the 400 framed by Antipho, 
which lasted 4 months. 
Battle of Cynossema, 


Mindarus slain by Alcibia- 
des at Cyzicus. 


Thrasyllus sails to Samos, 
and enters Lydia; after 


Philosophers, &c. 


Plato in his 14th 
year. 


Andocides impri- 
soned on account 
ofthe mutilation of 
the Herme; after 
his escape, he 
visited Cyprus. 


Antipho, the 
Rhamnusian, fl.; 
he was the tutor 
of Thucydides. 
Lysias returns 
from Thurium to 
Athens. Antipho 
put todeath. The 
history of Thucy- 
dides breaks off in 
the 2ist year of 
the war. 
Xenophon — and 
Theopompus con- 
tinue the history ; 
the former for 48 
years, the latter 
for 17. 


Herodotus is still 
employed on his 


Poets. 


Agathon gains the 
tragic prize. 


Xenocles gains the 
tragic prize; his 
plays, Qidipus, 
Lycaon, Bacche, 
and Athamas: ce- 
TUPLKOS. Euripides, 
second; his plays, 
"AarSaydpog, There pxr- 
Ong, Tewec, Sicupog. 
Aristophanis °Au- 
picepenog. 
Aristophanis “Og»- 
Dec, 

Hegemonis Thasii 
Tiyayvrouayla: see 
a remarkable story 
about this repre- 
sentation. Athen. 
1X. 

Hegemon first in- 
troduced _ parody 
on the stage. 
Euripidis Avspo.éde. 


The Lysistrata 
and ‘'Thesmopho- 
riazuse of Aristo- 
phanes. 


Expenses of a tra- 
gic xXoenyss, 80 mi- 
ne; of a x%p0¢ avdpiuv, 
2000 drachme. 
Sophoclis :A0%77- 
TNSe 


B.C. 


408. 


407. 


406. 


404. 


. Battle 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 
the campaign he passes to 
Lampsacus, and _ winters 
there. 


The Athenians move from 
Lampsacus. Alcibiades 
takes Selymbria and By- 
zantium. 

Cyrus is sent as satrap to 
his government of Asia 
Minor. Alcibiades returns 
to Athens, and thence pro- 
ceeds tothe siege of Andros. 
Lysander sent as vadapyos: 
the deposing of Alcibiades, 
and the substitution of 10 
others. 

Sea-fight off Arginusve. 
Condemnation of the gene- 
rals. Dionysius becomes 
master of Syracuse: he 
reigned 38 years. 


of AZgospotami. 
Conon after the defeat fled 
to Evagoras at Cyprus, with 
9, or, according to some, 
with 12 ships. 


Athens taken by Lysander 
in the spring. The 30 go- 
vern for 8 months, and are 
then attacked by Thrasybu- 
lus, who occupied Phyle. 
Death of Alcibiades during 
the tyranny of the 30. 


Philosophers, &c. 
history, since he 
mentions, 1. 130., 
a fact which hap- 
pened in this year. 
Plato begins to 
hear Socrates. 


Philistus, the his- 
torian, active in 
the party of Dio- 
nysius: he wrote 
a history of Sicily: 
the 1st part com- 
prehended a pe- 
riod of more than 
800 years, ending 
at the siege of 
Agrigentum : the 
2d part contained 
the history of the 
elder Dionysius. 


Lysias banished 
after the battle of 
Aigospotami: he 
withdrew to Me- 
gara. 


371 
Poets. 
Expenses of a tra- 
gic xepnyes, 800 
drachme; of a x9- 
poo §=— eydpwv, 5000 

drachme, 


Euripidis ’Opéorns. 
Expense of a cy- 
clic chorus, 300 
drachme. 

Birth of Antipha- 
nes, the comic 
poet. 

Strattidis ’AvOpwsrop- 
pulotnce 
Sannyrionis Aavan, 


Euripides died the 
same dayon which 
Dionysius usurp- 
ed the tyranny. 

The expense of 
dramatic exhibi- 
tions was divided 
between 2 choregi. 


Death of Sopho- 
cles at the age of 
90: he gained 
the tragic prize 18 
times. 
Aristophanis fa- 
TPH Ole 
Antimachus fl. 
Expense of a x0en- 
yis in the under- 
mentioned years 
before Christ: 
March 410, tragic, 
3000 drachme. 
May 410, ayvdpayv x 69. 
»2000 dr. 
Aug, 410, tuppixic- 
cet 800 dr. 
March 409, ydpwy 
xe. 5000 dr. 


372 


B.C. 


403. 


402. 


401. 


400. 


399. 


398. 


397. 


Notice of Clinton's Czvil and 


Events. 


Thrasybulus and his party 
expel the 30, and publish an 
amnesty. In this year, the 
archonship of Euclides, an 
alteration was made in the 
alphabet. 


The expedition of Cyrus 
the younger. 

Ist year of the war between 
Elis and Lacedemon. 
Battle of Cunaxa. 


Return of the 10,000; they 
arrive at Cotyora, 8 months 
after the battle of Cunaxa, 
and enter the service of 
Seuthes. 

Thimbron commands in 
Asia, and in the same year 
superseded by Dercyllidas. 


Dercyllidas, after wintering 
inBithynia, comes to Lamp- 
sacus, where he is met by 
commissioners to prolong 
his command; he makes 
a truce with Pharnabazus, 
passes into Chersonese, and 
besieges Atarne. 


Dercyllidas receives orders 
to invade Caria, meets 
Pharnabazus and. Tissa- 
phernes in the vale of 


Philosophers, &c. 


Thucydides _ re- 
turns from exile, 
cf. v. 26. 
Andocides 
to the city. 
Lysias returns to 
Athens. 

Lysiz sare ’Epero- 


came 


_ FPsyous. 


Andocides takes a 
share in public 
affairs. Archinus 
and Cephalus a- 
mong the leading 
orators. 
Xenophon went 
on the expedition 
with Cyrus. . 
Ctesias, the histo- 
rian,takenprisoner 
by Artaxerxes, and 
employed as_ his 
physician. 
Andocides 


Mucrnpiwy. 


meet 


Death of Socrates. 
Plato withdraws 


to Megara, to 
Euclides. 
Ctesias brought 


his Persian history 
down to this year, 


beginning ‘from 
Ninus and Semi- 
ramis; his work 


was in 23 books; 
he also wrote In- 
dica. 
Birth 
crates. 


of Xeno- 


Poets. 
Spring 408, cyclic 
chor. 300 dr. 
Spring 404, 60s 
metSwy, 1500 dr. 
March 402, xpos 

nwptxdc, 1600 dr. 
Spring402,zuppixte- 
Te eyéveroc,7 OOdr. 


Cephisodorus 
gains the prize in 
comedy. 


The GEdipus Colo- 
neus acted under 
the superintend- 
ence of Sopho- 
cles, the grandson 
of Sophocles the 
poet. Telestes 
gains a dithyram- 
bic prize. 


Astydamas, the 
tragic writer, first 
exhibited. 

Philoxenus,  Ti- 


motheus, and Te- 
lestes, fl. 


396. 


395. 


394. 


393. 


392. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 


Meander, and concludes 


an armistice with Tissa-' 


phernes. 

Agesilaus passes with an 
army from Aulis to Ephe- 
sus, and commences his Ist 
campaign in Asia. 


Agesilaus gains a victory 
over the Persians near Sar- 
dis. ‘Tithraustes sent to 
supersede  ‘Tissaphernes. 
Mission of Timocrates into 
Greece. Agesilaus pene- 
trates into Phrygia and 
Paphlagonia. Lysander 
slain at Haliartus. 


Agesilaus withdraws from 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus, 
and returns home: he hears 
of the battle of Corinth at 
Amphipolis. The battles of 
Cnidus and Coronza. 
Commencement of the Co- 
rinthian war. 


Sedition at Corinth, and 
battle of Lecheum. Phar- 
nabazus with Conon ravages 
the coast of Peloponnese. 
The long walls of Athens 
restored. 

The Lacedemonians under 
Agesilaus defeated by the 
Corinthians, and their allies 
under Iphicrates. Agesi- 
laus conducted thesuryivors 
home. 


Philosophers, &c. 


Plato returns to 
Athens. Aristoxe- 
nus says that he 
was at 3 battles, 
those of Tanagra, 
Corinth, and De- 
lium—not the ce- 
lebrated battles of 
Tanagra and De- 
lium, but some 
other actions in 
the Corinthian or 
Theban war. 
Xenophon accom- 
panies Agesilaus 
from Asia, and is 
banished from 
Athens; he with- 
drew under Spar- 
tan protection to 
Scillus. 
Theopompus 

wrote the history 
of Greece in 12 
books,from the sea- 
fight at Cynossema 
to that of Cnidus, a 
period of 17 years: 
beginning where 
Thucydidesleft off. 
Lysiz Mayridiw do- 
Xipaceorndyy comonoyler. 


373 


Poets. 


Sophocles, the 
grandson of So- 
phocles, Ist exhi- 
bits tragedy com- 
posed by himself. 


Strattidis Morépso:. 


Xenarchus, the 
Minsypepoc, son of 
Sophron, fl. at the 
court of Dionysius 
during the Rhe- 
gian war. 

Gatonee 


HANTICOUTHL. 


"Ex- 


374 


389. 


388. 


387. 


386. 


380. 


384. 


. Expedition 


Events. 

of Agesilaus 
with the Acheans into 
Acarnania. 


. The Acarnanians submit to 


the Acheans. Expedition 
of Agesipolis into Argolis. 
10 Athenian ships sent -to 
Cyprus to assist Evagoras, 
and captured by Teleutias. 
Thrasybulus sent out to 
oppose ‘Teleutias, and slain 
at Aspendus. 

Agirrhius succeeds Thrasy- 
bulus at Aspendus, and 
Iphicrates goes to the Hel- 
lespont. 

Hierax, the admiral of the 
Lacedemonians; Antalci- 
das sends Nicolochus to 
oppose him. 

Chabrias sails to Cyprus to 
assist Evagoras. 

Conon died of sickness at 
Cyprus. 

Peace of Antalcidas, from 
which Evagoras was ex- 
cepted. 


The Plateans restored to 
their country from Athens, 
in consequence of the mea- 
sures of Agesilaus with the 
Thebans. 

Siege of Mantinea by Age- 
sipolis. In this war Pelo- 
pidas and Epaminondas 
were wounded, and rescued 
by Agesipolis. 

A great sea-fight between 
Evagoras and the Persians 
near Cyprus. 


Philosophers, &c. 
The oration 


Notice of Clinton’s Crvil and 


Poets. 


not Plato, the comie 


cipiyng delivered by poet, exhibited. 


Andocides. 


Plato’s first visit 
to Syracuse. 
Aéschines born 
about this time. 


Aristophanes put Aris 
roc B 


to death. 

Lysiz ‘Orvpericends. 

Lysie tne tiv Ap- 
TTOPUVOUS YK PnAaTwy. 


tophanis Wov- 


Callisthenes, the Antiphanes began 


historian, 
mences his histo- 
ry of Greece in 10 
books, from this 
year, and carries 
it down 380 years, 
to the taking of 
the temple at 
Delphi by Philo- 
melus. 


Androtion begins 
to engage in pub- 
lic affairs. 


Birth of Aristotle. 
Ctesias remained 
lill this time at the 
court of Persia. 


com- to exhibit. 


383. 
382. 


381. 


380. 


379. 


378. 


377. 
376. 


375. 


374. 
373. 


372. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 


- 


Ist campaign of the Olyn- 
thian = war. Phoebidas 
seizes the Cadmea, Amyn- 
tas at this time king of 
Macedon, 

Siege of Phlius by Agesi- 
laus. 


Death of Agesipolis. Eva- 
goras in Cyprus defeated in 
a sea-fight by the Persians. 
Polybiades finishes the 
Olynthian war. Surrender 
of Phlius after a siege of 20 
months, ‘The Cadmea re- 
covered by the Theban ex- 
iles. 

Cleombrotus marches into 
Boeotia in the middle of 
winter. Attempt of Spho- 
drias on the Pireus. Ex- 
pedition of Agesilaus into 
Boeotia. 

2d expedition of Agesilaus 
into Boeotia. 

Chabrias wins a naval en- 
gagement at Naxos, in 
which Phocion  distin- 
guishes himself. 10th and 
last year of the war between 
Evagoras and Artaxerxes. 
Cleombrotus opposes the 
Thebans in Phocis. Poly- 
damas of Thessaly comes 
to Sparta. 


Death of Evagoras. 
Timotheus appointed to op- 
pose Mnasippus at Corcyra; 
but superseded by Iphicra- 
tes before he sailed, and put 
to death. 


Timotheus goes to Asia. 
Iphicrates still continued in 
the command of the fleet. 


~ hues 


Philosophers, &c. 
Lysie “ara Ox0- 
avn rou. | 


Birth of Demo- 
sthenes. 


Democritus conti- 
his. travels 
till his 80th year. 
Isocratis Meynyvp:- 
HOCe 


Death of Lysias. 


Demosthenes left 
an orphan in his 
7th year. 


Isocratis WAewraixas. 
Callistratus, the 
orator, and Iphi- 
crates prosecute 
Timotheus, who is 
acquitted, by the 
influence of Phere 
and Alcetas. 

Among the most 
eminent orators of 
this period were, 
Leodamas, Calli- 
stratus, Aristophon 
the Azenian, Ce- 


375 


Poets. 


Death of Philoxe- 
nus. 


Anaxandrides, the 
comic poet, fl. 


The exhibitions o 
Eubulus, Araros 
and Anaxandrides’, 
poets of the mid- 
dle comedy. 


Astydamas gains 
the prize in trage- 
dy. 


376 


371. 


370. 


368. 


367. 


366. 


365. 


364. 


_ 363. 


362, 


Events. 


Congress at Sparta, Thebes 
excluded from the treaty. 
The battle of Leucira. 
Megalopolis founded. 


Agesilaus is sent into Arca- 
dia. Jason of Phere slain. 


. Ist invasion of Laconia. 


The Thebans 
Mantinea. 
Polyphron of Phere slain; 
succeeded by Alexander. 
The Thebans enter Pelo- 
ponnese. 

Archidamus gains the tear- 
less victory. Embassy of 
Pelopidas to Persia. Death 
of the elder Dionysius, after 
a reign of 38 years. 
Expedition of Epaminon- 
das into Achaia. A defen- 
sive alliance concluded be- 
tween Athens and Arcadia. 
Corinth and Phliius make a 
separate peace with Thebes. 
War of Arcadia and Elis. 


arrive at 


Archidamus invades Arca- 
dia. The Arcadians and 
Pisatans celebrate the O- 
lympic games. This Olym- 
piad therefore not counted 
by the Eleans, because they 
did not participate in the 
celebration. 


4th expedition of Epami- 


Philosophers, &c. 
phalus and Thra- 


sybulus Colyt- 
tians, and Dio- 
phantus. 

Callistratus and 
Melanopus _ pre- 


sent at the con- 
gress at Sparta. 

‘O mept tng *Ipinpa rove 
Eixdvos Adyoo mpog “Ag- 
wodioy falsely a- 
seribed to Lysias, 
who died 7 years 
before. 
Democritus now 
at the age of 90. 


Eudoxus of Cni- 
dus fl. 

Aristotle, in his 
18th year, comes 
to Athens, and 
lives near Plato, 


Tsocratis Apy ida xos. 


Demosthenes iSox:- 
eoon, after having 
completed his 17th 


year. 
Demosthenes 
brings his guar- 


dians to trial. 
Iszei wept rod iro- 
ATAAOVOS HANLOUe 


Philistus wrote 5 
years of the histo- 
ry of Dionysius 
the younger, in 2 
books, ending at 
this year. 


Xenophon  con- 


Notice of Clinton’s Civil and 


Poets. 


Aphareus exhibits 
tragedy. 
Dionysius gains 
the tragic prize, 
with the Adrpa “Ex- 
TOPOS. 


361. 


360. 


399. 


358. 


357. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 
nondas into Peloponnese. 
Sparta assaulted. Battle 
of Mantinea, in which Epa- 
minondas fell. 


A general peace, in which 
the Messenians are includ- 
ed. 


Timotheus repulsed at Am- 
phipolis. Chabrias sent, and 
then 10 ambassadors, to ar- 
range the affairs of Thrace. 


Accession of Philip: he 
defeats Argzeus at Methone; 
declares Amphipolis a free 
city, makes peace with the 
Athenians, attacks and de- 
feats the Ponians, and 
gains a great victory over 
the Illyrians. 

Alexander of Phere slain. 
Amphipolis taken by Philip. 
An Athenian expedition in- 
to Euboea. 

The Social war began. The 
Phocians under Philomelus 
seize Delphi. 

Chios besieged by Chares 
and Chabrias. Death of 
Chabrias. 

Dion sails from Zacynthus, 
and lands in Sicily. 


Philosophers, &c. 
cludes his Helle- 


nics at the death 


of Epaminondas, 
Anaximenes also 
concludes his his- 
tory in 12 books, 
at the same pe- 
riod, beginning 
from the Theogo- 
ny. 

Alschines, the 
orator, present at 
Mantinea. 

Birth of Dinar- 
chus, the orator. 
Callistratus — ba- 
nished. 
Theopompus, the 
Chian,commenced 
his history of Phi- 
lip from this year, 
in 58 books. 

Isvi weet rod ’Ayviou 
HARP. 

The death of Xe- 
nophon was placed 
in this year by 
Stesiclides. 


Tsxi vip Edundotc. 


Death of Demo- 
critus at the age 


of 104, and of 
Hippocrates. 
Demophilus, the 


son of Ephorus, 
continues the his- 
tory of the Sacred 
war, begun by his 
father. 
Callisthenes wrote 
a history of Greece, 
and brought it 
down to the seiz- 
ure of the temple 
at Delphi by Phi- 
lomelus. 


377 


Poets. 


Death of Timo- 
theus, the Mile- 
sian, who _ intro- 
duced a_¥ softer 
style into music. 


378 


B.C, 


356. 


355. 


352. 


351. 


350. 


. Death 


Events. 


Birth of Alexander: the 
news reached Philip when 
he had taken Potidea. The 
temple of Diana at Ephesus 
burnt. Dionysius expelled 
from Syracuse, after a reign 
of 12 years. 

3d and last campaign of the 
Social war. Chares, Timo- 
theus, and Iphicrates are 
sent with a fleet. Peace 
with the confederates; pro- 
moted by Eubulus, the ora- 
tor. 


. Trial and condemnation of 


Timotheus for treason; he 
is fined 100 talents. 

of Dion. Philip 
seizes on Pagasz, and be- 
gins the siege of Methone, 
from which Demosthenes 
seems to date the hostile 
projects of Philip against 
Greece. 


Lycophron of Phere calls 
in Onomarchus, who is de- 
feated and slain by Philip. 
Lycophron surrenders Phe- 
re, and joins Phaillus. 
Philip attempts to pass the 
straits of Thermopyle, but 
prevented by the Athenians. 
War of Lacedemon and 
Megalopolis. 


Expedition of Phocion into 


Philosophers, &c. 
Diyllus, the Athe- 
nian, began his 
history from the 
seizure of the tem- 
ple, in 28 books. 
Philistus defeated 
and slain by the 
Syracusans. 
Isocratis ep} Eipnvas. 


Demosthenes _ be- 
gan to make 
speeches on pub- 
lic affairs; and his 
first was _ that 
against | Andro- 
tion. 
Demosthenes pt 
Arrtiyny. 

Isocrates vel 
Aphareus 7¢} ayrt- 
Sozews mpog Meyanrsi- 
ony. 

Demosthenes eet 
TiY TUpLoglWy. 


Isocrates me) ayrt- 
Socewo mpdg Avala- 
X07. 

Demosthenes xara 


Tiproxpastoug — Unép 
MeyaronroAr Tw. 
Demosthenes 
speaks his Ist 
Philippic. 


Demosthenes ee? 
‘Podiwy ZAcuBeptac. 
Demosthenes pes 


Notice of Clinton’s Crvil and 


Poets. 


Alexis, the comic 
poet, fl. 


Theodectes of 
Phaselis,the tragic 
poet and orator, 
contended with 
Isocrates of Apol- 
lonia, Theopom- 
pus, and Nau- 
crates, for the 
prize of oratory 
given by Artemisia 
in honor of her 
husband. 


Demosthenes x o1- 


349. 


348. 


347. 


346. 


345. 
344. 


343. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 
Euboea, and battle of Tamy- 
ne. 


The Olynthian war. 3 em- 
bassies sent from Olynthus 
to Athens, and 3 expeditions 
sent from Athens to its as- 
sistance. 


Philip conquers the Olyn- 
thians in 2 engagements, 
and shuts them up within 
their walls. 


Olynthus taken by Philip. 
After the capture, Philip 
celebrates the Olympia at 


Dium. 


Ist embassy from Athens 
about the peace, which was 
made in the same year, be- 
tween the Athenians and 
Philip. 

The Phocian war ended. 


Timoleon sails from Corinth, 
and gains Syracuse. 


Timoleon completes the 
conquest of Syracuse, and 
sends Dionysius to Corinth. 
An Athenian expedition 
sent into Acarnania_ to 
counteract Philip, who was 
there before his Scythian 
expedition. 


Philesophers, &c. 
Bowtoy mept tov oyo- 
AUTOS. 


The  Olynthiacs 
spoken; each ora- 
tion followed by 
one of the 3 expe- 
ditions. 
Eubulus in oppo- 
sition to Demo- 
sthenes. 
Demosthenes 
against Midias, 2 
years after the 
mpoPorne Eubulus 
assisted Midias, 
and possessed 
great influence. 
Death of Plato on 
his birth-day, aged 
62: after this 
event, Aristotle re- 
moves to Atarne. 
Demosthenes eds 
Boiwrdy umip mporndc. 
Isocratis farms. 
Demosthenes 3s 
EvBouAlony épecte. 
Demosthenes pt 
ELpnvns. 


Aaschinis xara Ti 
[LOX OU. 

Aristotle, after 3 
years’ stay at Atar- 
ne, goes to Mity- 
lene. 
Demosthenis xara 
Didinmou devrepog, 
Demosthenes =e! 
“Adoyngou. 
Demosthenes and 
A‘schines api Ma- 
eumper Pelee, 
Theopompus, the 
Chian, in his his- 


tory of Philip, 
wrote 3 books, 
containing the 


transactions in Si- 
cily, from the reign 
of Dionysius the 
elder to the expul- 


379 


Poets. 
yos at the Diony- 
sia, when the of- 
fence of Midias 
was committed. 
Still 3 annual fes- 
tivals in honor of 
Bacchus: 
l. ce éy Mespeues. 
2. Ta Anvaia. 
3. ta 2?y"Acret. 


Heraclides, the 


comic poet, fl. 


Anaxandrides ex- 
hibits his comedies 
at the Olympia. 


Antiphanes being 
now about G4 years 
old, still exhibits 
comedy. 


380 
B.C. Events. 
342. Philip’s expedition into 


341. 


340. 


339. 


338. 


337. 


Thrace, where he spent 10 
months, and wintered. 
Diopithes, the Athenian ge- 
neral (the father of Menan- 
der), stationed at the Hel- 
lespont. 


Philip stillin Thrace, where 
he wintered. 


Philip, after an unsuccessful 
attempt on Perinihus, be- 
sieges Byzantium. 

Demosthenes recommends 
an alliance with Persia: 
an embassy is sent, and the 
alliance is formed. 


Continuation of the siege of 
Byzantium. The treaty of 
peace concluded with Phi- 
lip, B.C. 346. is now bro- 
ken, and the Athenians pre- 
pare for war. 

Timoleon defeats the Car- 
thaginians at the river Cri- 
mesus. 


Philip, chosen general of 
the Amphictyons, seizes on 
Elatea and Cytinium. De- 
cree of Demosthenes for 
negociating an alliance with 
Thebes. Battle of Chero- 
nea: Archidamus slain on 
the same day. 

Death of Timoleon. 


Philosophers, &c. 
sion of Dionysius 
the younger. 
Aristotle comes to 
the courtof Philip. 
Isocrates, zt. 94, 
begins to compose 
the Panathenaic 
oration, which en- 
gaged him 3 years. 
Demosthenes pt 
*OrupeticcopouPrabns. 
Birth of Epicurus. 
Demosthenes 7: 
Tuy 2¥ Xepsovyow; and 
xara Didlamov Tpiros ; 
and xatd sArtomov 
TETUPTOC. 

Ephorus brought 
his history of 
Greece down to 
this year, com- 
mencing from the 
restoration of the 
Heraclide. 

The leading ora- 


‘tors at this time 


were, Eubulus, A- 
ristophon, Hege- 
sippus, Philocra- 
tes, Cephisophon. 
Diyllus continues 
the history of E- 
phorus till the 
death of Philip. 


Xenocrates suc- 
cecds. 
Speusippus. 
Anaxarchus, the 
companion of 
Alexander, fl. 
Death of Isocrates. 


Lycurgi xara Avot- 
neous, - 


Notice of Clinton’s Civil and 


Poets. 


Birth of Menan- 
der, the nephew of 
Alexis, who in- 
structed him, 


Aphareus exhibits 
tragedy till this 
year, having in 28 
years produced 
about 36 tragedies. 


Lycurgus, the ora- 
tor, restored the 
credit of comic 
exhibitions at the 
Lenean festival: 


336. 


335. 


334. 


333. 


332. 


331. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 


Philip slain, and succeeded 
by his son Alexander, then 
zt. 20. 

Alexander, in the spring of 
this year, proceeds against 
the Triballi and Illyrians in 
Thrace; during his absence 
the Thebans revolt. Alex- 
ander returns, and sacks 
Thebes. 


Alexander passes the Hel- 
lespont: battle of the 
Granicus: he conquers 
Caria, and takes Halicar- 
nassus, 


Alexander reduces Lycia, 
and arrives at Gordium. 
Battle of Issus. 


Tyre taken after a siege of 
7 months. After the cap- 
ture of Gaza, Alexander 
marches to Egypt, founds 
Alexandria, goes to the 
oracle of Hammon, and re- 
turns to Memphis, where 
he winters. 

Alexander enters Pheeni- 
cia, and arrives at Thap- 
sacus. Battle of Arbela. 
About the time of the battle 


Philosophers, &c. 


Dinarchus, et. 26, 
begins to compose 
orations. 

After the destruc- 
tion of Thebes, 
Alexander de- 
manded the _ fol- 
lowing orators to 
be delivered up to 
him according to 
ARRIAN — Demo- 
sthenes, Lycurgus, 
Hyperides, Poly- 
euctus, | Chares, 
Charidemus, Ephi- 
altes, Diotimus, 
and Moerocles: ac- 
cording to Ptiu- 
TARCH — Demo- 
sthenes, Polyeuc- 
tus, Ephiaites, Ly- 
curgus, Moerocles, 
Damon, Calli- 
sthenes,and Chari- 
demus. Alexander 
was propitiated by 
Demades. 
Aristotle 

to Athens, 
teaches in the 
Lyceum for 13, 
soine say for 12, 
years. 
Demosthenes x27a 
Ozonplvov. 
Moerocles appear- 
ed for Theocrines. 
Demosthenes pos 
Doprlwva vip devetou. 


comes 
and 


Lycurgi xara ?Ag- 
TTGyEToVOS. | Demo- 
sth. } nee TH *Api- 
T TOE TOVOS. 


nes, 


381- 


Poets. 
and enacted ho- 
nors for the 3 great 
tragic poets. 
Amphis seems to 
have exhibited his 
Kovple in this year. 
Philippides, the 
comic poet, fl.; be 
was one of the 6 
who were selected 
by grammarians as 
the standards of 
the new comedy: 
the 6 were, Phile- 
mon, Menander, 
Diphilus, Philip- 
pides, Posidippus, 
Apollodorus. 


Death of Antipha- 
the comic 
poet. 


Stephanus, the 
comic poet, fl, 


382 


B.C. 


330. 


1329: 


328. 


327. 


326. 


325. 


324. 


Notice of Clinton’s Civil and 


. Events. 

of Arbela, Agis is defeated 
and slain by Antipater. 
Darius slain. Alexander 
conquers the country bor- 
dering on the Caspian, Hyr- 
cania, and the Mardi: tra- 
verses Parthia and Asia, 
and pursues Bessus through 
the Zarangei, Drangiana, 
and Arachosia, thence a- 
cross the mountains of Ca- 
bul northwards to Bactra. 
Alexander passes the Oxus 
to Maracanda, founds Alex- 
andria on the Tanais, passes 
the Tanais, and engages the 
Scythians: after this cam- 
paign he winters at Bactra. 
Alexander’s 7th campaign 


Philosophers, &c. 


Lycurgi “27a Aso. 
UPOTOUS. 

Atschinis nerd Kern- 
TLPWYTOG. Demo- 
sthenes replirepayov, 


Demosthenes xera 
Aroyucodwpou BruBng. 
Epicurus begins to 
form his system of 
philosophy. 


Crates, the cynic, 


in Asiais entirely employed f} 


in Sogdiana: 
at Nautaca. 

Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, taken by Alex- 
ander, who proceeds to the 
Hydaspes. Defeat of Porus. 


he winters 


Alexander sails down the 
Indian rivers, and reaches 
the mouth of the Indus; 
from thence he marches to 
Pura, on the confines of 
Carmania; leaving Near- 
chus to prosecute his voy- 
age. 

Death of Hephestion at 
Ecbatana, followed by A- 
lexander’s expedition a- 
gainst the Cossei. 


After the Cosszan war, 
Alexander approached Ba- 
bylon. 


Demadis 
dwoenwe ting. 


unip tng 


Demetrius Phala- 
reus begins to ap- 
pear in public af- 
fairs about the 
time of the flight 
of Harpalus to A- 
thens. 

Demosthenes zp 


To suv swowv. he 
is condemned in 
this action, and 


Pocts, 


Philemon begins 
to exhibit comedy 
a little earlier than 
Menander, 


"Ayn, a Satiric dra- 
ma, exhibited in 
the camp of Alex- 
ander, on the 
banks of the Hy- 
daspes, after the 
revolt of Harpalus, 
A victory of the 
xopoo avdouy Is Te~ 
corded this year. 


B.C, 


323. 


322. 


321. 


320. 


319. 
318. 


317. 


Laterary Chronology of Greece. 


Events, 


Death of Alexander; after 
which the Lamian war. 


Craterus comes to the as- 
sistance of Antipater from 
Asia. Battle of Cranon, 
where the Athenians were 
defeated by Craterus and 
Antipater. A Macedonian 
garrison enters Munychia, 
and the Athenian democra- 
cy is dissolved. 


Death of Antipater, more 
than 80 years old. 


Death of Phocion. 
Philip Arrhideus put to 
death by Olympias. 


Philosophers, &c. 
sentenced to pay 
a fine of 50 talents; 
which being una- 
ble to pay, he re- 
tires into banish- 
ment to Troezen 
and ASgina. 
After Alexander’s 
death, Demosthe- 
nes is recalled 
from banishment 
on the motion of 
his relation, Demo. 
Deathof Diogenes, 
the cynic, at the 
age of 90, nearly. 
Death of Demo- 
sthenes by poison, 
in the island of 
Calauria, near 
Troezen, 2 months 
after the battle of 
Cranon. 
Hyperides put to 
deathby Antipater. 
Aristotle retires 
from Athens to 
Chalcis, where he 


dies; he is suc- 
ceeded by Theo- 
phrastus. 


Dinarchus fl. at 
Athens during the 
15 years which fol- 
lowed the death of 
Demosthenes. 


Demades put to 
death by Cassan- 
der, for having in- 
sulted his father in 
a letter to Perdic- 
cas. 


The orators He- 


gemon and Pytho- 
cles were put to 


385 


Poets. 


, 


Menander obtains 
the victory with 
his lst comedy the 
Opyn. 


Diphilus of Sinope 
exhibited comedy 
at the same time 
with Menander ; 
he died at Smyr- 
na. 

A victory with the 
Xopog evSpwr. 


5384: 


B7G, 


316. 


315, 


314. 


313. 
312. 


311. 


310. 


309. 
308. 


307. 


306. 


Events. 
Agathocles, tyrant of Syra- 
cuse. 

Census at Athens made by 
Demetrius Phalareus of 
those who inhabited Attica. 
The sum total of population 
seems to have been [from 
Athen. vi. p. 2726.] 431,000 
souls. 

Campaign of Antigonus 
against Eumenes in Upper 
Asia. Cassander besieges 
Olympias at Pydna. 

War renewed between An- 
tigonus and Eumenes. 
Olympias, being besieged 
by Cassander, is captured 
and put to death. Cassan- 
der rebuilds Thebes. 


Demetrius defeated at Gaza 
by Ptolemy and Seleucus. 
After the battle Seleucus 
took possession of Babylo- 
nia. 


Agathocles lands in Africa 
after his defeat at Himera. 


Demetrius approaches the 
Pireus, besieges Munychia, 
and occupies Megara. 
Agathocles quits Africa, 
having been nearly 4 years 
there. 


Demetrius, after the libera- 
tion of Athens, defeats Pto- 


Philosophers, &c. 
death with Pho- 
cion; Demetrius 
Phalareus and 
Callimedon esca- 
ped. 


Polemo succeeds 
Xenocrates, who 
died at the age of 
82, according to 
some, or 84, ac- 
cording to others. 
/Eschines died at 
Samos, xt. 75. 


Epicurus, in his 
32d year, began to 
teach at Mitylene 
and Lampsacus. 


Marsyas of Pella, | 


the historian of 
Macedon, fl.; his 
history commen- 
ced with the Ist 
king of Macedon, 
and continued to 
the invasion of 
Syria by Alexan- 
der, after Alexan- 
dria was built. 
Lycurgus honored 
with a statue, and 
Dinarchus ba- 
nished. 

Stilpo in Megara, 
at its capture by 
Demetrius. 
Epicurus having 
taught at Mitylene 


Notice of Clinton’s Ciel and- 


Poets. 


Alexidis “Ino 
[‘Irmeds or ‘Inmonds 


Schw.] 


Demetrius, the co- 
mic poet, contem- 
porary with Seleu- 
cus and Agatho- 
cles; therefore be- 
longing to the new 
comedy. 

Alexis, the comic 
poet, still alive ; 


B.C. 


3ol. 


300. 


VOL. XX XI. 


Literary Chronology of Greece. 


Events. 
lemy in a great sea-fight. 
After that action, Antigonus, 
Lysimachus, Seleucus, and 
Ptolemy, assume the title of 
king. 


. Siege of Rhodes by De- 


metrius. 


. Peace concluded with the 


Rhodians. Demetrius af- 
terwards sails to Greece 
to oppose Cassander. 

Campaign of Demetrius in 
Greece against Cassander. 
Antigonus moves into Cap- 
padocia against. Lysima- 
chus. Seleucus approaches 
from Upper Asia. The 3 
kings winter in Asia. 


Demetrius, after his initia- 
tion into the Eleusinian 
mysteries at Athens, joins 
his father at Ephesus. The 
3 kings engage at Ipsus. 
Death of Antigonus, zt. 81. 


Ci. Jl. 


Philosophers, &c. 
and Lampsacus for 
5 years, returns to 
Athens. 
Philochorus, the 
historian, author 
of the ’Ar9s, holds 
the office of tpé- 
axomos at Athens. 
Theopompus, the 
historian,stillalive. 


Demochares, ne- 
phew of Demos- 
thenes,is banished, 
in consequence of 
an indictment pre- 
ferred by Strato- 
cles, a tool of De- 
metrius. 
Hieronymus of 
Cardia, the histo- 
rian, fl.; he had 
been the compa- 
nion of Eumenes, 
[B. C. 320.] and 
fell into the hand 
of Antigonus on 
the death of Eu- 
menes: he was 
one of the Ist 
Greek writers who 
treated of Roman 
history, though 
briefly ; he seems 
to have written 2 
historical works, 
moh tuv daddoxwy, 
and zh rwy éreyovwy. 
The éxiyovo: were 
Pyrrhus and_ his 
contemporaries, as 
Eumenes, Antigo- 
nus, and their con- 
temporaries, were 
the s&:cdoxo. 

Birth of Lycon,the 
peripatetic, who 


NO. LXII. 


885 


Poets. 
he had exhibited 
comedy at least 50 
years before. 


Anaxippus, a wri- 
ter of the new co- 
medy, fl. 
Archedicus, the 
comic poet, fl. 


Philippides the co- 
mic poet fl. He 
was very intimate 
with Lysimachus, 


2B 


586 
B.C. 


299. 


298. 


297. 
296. 


295. 
294. 


293. 
292. 


291. 


290. 
289. 


288. 
287. 


284. 
283. 


Events, 


Death of Cassander, 19 
years after the death of 
Olympias. 


Demetrius commences his 
reign in Macedonia, where 
he continues 7 years. 


Death of Agathocles, at. 
72, after reigning 28 years. 


Demetrius driven by Pyr- 
rhus from Macedonia. 


. Pyrrhus driven from Mace- 


donia, after 7 months’ pos- 
session, by Lysimachus. 


. Ptolemy Philadelplius | as- 


sociated in the kingdom by 
his father, Ptolemy Lagus. 


Death of Demetrits, &t..54. 
in the 3d year of Kis eapti- 
vity. Death of Ptolemy 
Soter. 


Philosophers, &c. 
succeeded Strato, 
B. C, 270. 
Arcesilaus and 
Zeno fl. about this 
time. 

Diyllus closed his 
history about this 
period; his his- 
tory was conti- 
nued by Psaon of 
Platea. ; 


Dinarchus is re- 
called from ba- 
nishment (along 
with other exiles) 
by Demetrius, af- 
ter being banished 
15 years. 


succecds 
at 


Strato 
Theophrastus 


. the Lyceum, and 


was succeeded by 
Strato, who taught 
there 44 years. 
[B.C. 270—226.] 


Notice of Clinton’s Civil, §e. 


Poets. 


Death of Menan- 
der, zt. 52. 


Posidippus, the 
comic poet, begins 
to exhibit comedy ; 
he wrote 80 Co- 
medies. 


Sopater of Paphos 
still continues to 
exhibit comedy. 


Notice of Voltaire’s Thoughts, $c. 


B.C. Events, Philosophers, &c. Poets. 
282. 
281. Lysimachus defeated and 


280. 


- 279. 


278. 


slain by Seleucus. 

Seleucus murdered by Pto- 
Jemy Ceraunus. 

Pyrrhus passes into Italy, 
and is opposed by Levinus, 
the consul, the year before 
the irruption of the Gauls 
into Greece, and 2 years 
before their destruction at 
Delphi. Rise of the Achean 
Jeague. Ceraunus killed by 
the Gauls, 9 months after 
the death of Seleucus. 
Irruption of the Gauls into 
Greece. 


The Gauls being repulsed 
in Greece, pass over into 
Asia to assist Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia. 








Demosthenes ho- 
nored with a sta- 
tue on the motion 
of his nephew De- 
mochares, 

Birth of Chrysip- 
pus the stoic, the 
pupil of Cleanthes, 
whom he succeed- 
ed. 


Zeno of Cittium, fl. 
and in great favor 
with Antigonus. 
The 4 schools of 
philosophy direct- 
ed at this time by 
Arcesilaus[d. B.C. 
267.]; Strato [d. 
B.C. 270.]; Zeno 
{d. B.C. 263.]; L- 
picurus [d. B. C. 
270.]. 


NOTICE OF 
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THOUGHTS, REMARKS, and OBSERVA- 
TIONS; by Voutaire. Translated. from the 
French. London. 12mo, pp. xx, 208. 





‘Tur memoranda which compose this volume were, at their 
author’s death, in the hands of his friend M. de Villevieille, from 
whom they came to M. Piccini (son to the celebrated musical 
composer of that name), and by whom they were communicated 
to the world. As a collection of shrewd remarks and entertain- 
ing anecdotes, they are perhaps unrivalled; but if any doubt had 
been entertained of their genuineness, their spirit, when treating 
of religion or morality, would have furnished a melancholy testi- 
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mony. in their favor, They betray, likewise, that “ stupendous 
ignorance,” which disgraces the assertions of Voltaire, in hasty 
decisions, words badly spelt, aud wrong numerical calculations; 
yet many of them are valuable to the student for their ingenuity 
and occasional parallels, theugh, after the following selection, 
few, except his admirers, will be much concerned about the 
entire volume. 


No. 63. “modsrixos originally signified citizen: it now means 
enemy of citizens. 

107. “It is asserted, that luxury was the ruin of the Romans; 
but the empire continued near 500 years after the ruin of the 
republic. If they had not desired pleasures and luxury, why did 
they aim at conquest? Highwaymen rob to share the spoils they 
obtain. A temperate people may. dispense with luxuries. At 
once to plunder and be temperate, is impossible. ‘The Romans 
may be called a plundering, virtuous, vicious, warlike, effemi- 
nate, legislating, knavish, superstitious, philosophical nation. 

110. ‘At Rome, under the emperors, no man published his 
opinions but at the risk of his life. Maternus, in the reign of 
Vespasian, composed the tragedy of Cato; but he did not ven- 
ture to develope the character of that great ‘citizen’ he described 
it with a feebleness suited to the times. Deteriorem reddidit, 
ut securiorem faceret. 

115. “'Prue eloquence has always been unknown in Asia, 
Who is there to persuade? Slaves, 

135. “ The Latin language must be better understood in 
France than elsewhere; for Naudot imitated Petronius so accu- 
rately as to deceive all Europe ; and it was in France only that 
he was detected. Dr, Statelius, of Spalatro in Dalmatia (a 
palace near Salona, built by Diocletian for his retreat), was the 
person who, it is said, furnished Naudot with the new fragments 
of Petronius. But by what chance were these fragments attach- 
ed to a manuscript of Tibullus and Propertius? 

139. ‘‘ Cesar composed a tragedy of Ctdipus, and a book 
on grammar. Tanguam scopulum, said he, fugias insolens 
verbum. He also made an epigram against Terence: 


Lenibus atque utinam scriptis adjuncta vis 
Comica, ut equato virtus polleret honore | 
Cum Gracis, neque in hac despectus parte jaceres. 


140. “ It was Lucceius whom Cicero requested to praise him 
in his history. We do not possess the history of Lucceius, but 
we have Cicero’s letter, The first president Harlai said to Aug. 
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de Thou, ‘I do all [ can to entitle myself to a place in your 
book.’ sah 

- 141. “ Our verses in rhyme are much inferior to the Greek 
and Latin cadences. The ancients worked in marble; we in 
stone. 

161. “ Magnanimity of the Romans,—Cicero: ‘ Juro me 
salcasse rempublicam !’ Scipio: ‘ Let us go, and give thanks to 
the gods for my victories!’ Rufus, setting off for his govern- 
ment in Asia, and accused by two Romans: 1 appoint you 
my lieutenants; watch over my conduct.’ Otho: ‘ Satis bel: 
lavimus, fortuna et ego!’ and kills bimself. * Utere,’ writes 
‘Trajan; his correspondent starts difficulties; ‘ abutere ergo, 
Xe.’ | 

162. “ The condemnation of Ligarius fell from the hand of 
Cesar as he was listening to Cicero pleading in his behalf. 
This is finer than the trait of Alphonso, king of Naples, who 
would not brush away a fly from his lip, till the conclusion of 
an harangue which was addressed to him. 

192. “ Sixty nations of Gaul erected a temple to Augustus in 
Lyons, then newly built: it is now the monastery of Enay. It 
had belonging to it a provision for 300 augurs: there still remains 
the epitaph of a comedian, who was both priest and augur. 

197. “ Plutarch calls Rome a Phoenix, because she was often 
restored from her ashes. Since his time the parallel would be » 
more striking. 

257. “ Ovid mentions a multitude of illustrious writers of his 
time who are unknown to us. (Ultima de Ponto.) Marsus, 
Rabirius, Priscus, Pedo, Carus, Severus, inventor of the chant 
royal, Sabinus, Largus, Camerinus, Marcus Trinacrius, Lepus, 
Turannus, a celebrated tragic poet, Melissus, a celebrated comic 
poet, Proculus, the equal of Callimachus, &c. 

258. “ Cicero says that Roscius was so rich, that he perform- 
ed gratis for ten years, in which time he might have gained two 
millions [83,000/. sterling]; and that the salary of the actress 
Dionysia was equal to his. A®sopus left. behind him a fortune 
of tive millions [200,000/, sterling].. Nero performed the prin- 
cipal characters in the tragedies of Canace, C&dipus, Hercules, 
and Orestes: it was the fashion of the day. The virtuous ‘Thra- 
sea Patus had played at the theatre at Padua. 

2.59. “ It has not been sufficiently attended to, that there is 
nothing admirable in Lucretius but his moral sentiments, Fx- 
quisite descriptions, sublime morality, infantine philosophy, con- 
stitute the precise character of his poem, 
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305. ‘ Misson relates that he saw a sea-calf sitting on lis 
hinder parts, as spaniels sometimes do. This renders less 
remarkable the story told by Solinus, of a young man who was 
carried and brought back by a dolphin from Baie to Puteol, 
the story of Arion, and that of Androcles. 

847. “ The productions of Greece resemble Greece; she was 
full of superstitions and puerilities; but with all this the Greeks 
were the first nation in the world. 

364. “ Muratori assures us that the chevauxy de frise, which 
we believe a modern invention, was known to the ancients. 

578. ‘*'The innocent impostures of Bernard Picart, the en- 
graver, are well known. 

** How many literary forgeries! False Berosus, the pretended 
books of the Sibyls, Hermes Trismegistus, Decretals, Maccha- 
bees, De Tribus Impostoribus, De Gloria, a part of Petronius, 
Ke. 

385. ‘ There is scarcely a code of laws in the world that has 
not emanated from robbers in their caverns. ‘The Romans were 
robbers. ‘The same were the Goths, the Vandals, the Huns, 
and the Franks. History everywhere presents us with devotion 
and murder, Justice has found no refuge on earth but within 
the boundaries of petty republics, 

402. “ Alphonso, king of Arragon, besiegig Gaieta, was 
firing’ on one of its houses. ‘It belonged to Cicero,’ said some 
one to him. He desisted.” 

To these miscellanies succeed some ‘ Observations on the 
French Language,” which appear to be rather the result of 
conjecture than study: e. g. 

13. *‘ There are svarcely any compounds in the Latin, Pub- 
licola is almost the only one. All the proper names of the 
Greeks are compounds. 

14. ‘There are no words in the French language derived 
from the Greek but those relating to the arts. ‘This is a suffi- 
cient proof that the Greeks established a factory, not a colony, 
at Marseilles, and that the Celtic language prevailed there.” 

This deduction is indeed bold, but the grammarians who deny 
the premises should consider Peyron’s etymologies, who derives 
many Greek words from the Celtic. 

16. “ How many proofs have we that the Latins pronounced 
the u, ou; lupus, loup; ululatus; furca, fourche? We do not 
say cucumbre, but coucombre, from cucumer, which was pro- 
nounced coucoumer. 

28, “The Romans never employed such idle terms as infini- 
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ment, horriblement, furieusement, tres humblement. We use 
them in conversation on every occasion. ‘The reason, scarcity 
of ideas. 

_ 87. “Translating word for word produces an unintelligible 
jargon : 
: ‘ Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris Deo,’ 


‘Moi d’une peinture, devoué, votive, le mur indique les humides 
avoir suspendu au puissant les habits de la mer au Dieu.” 





UNPUBLISHED NOTES ON STRABO. 
By CLuveriwvs. 





No. Il.—[Continued from No. LXI.] 


P. 94. ‘Nepiov. Cl. Recte Népiov—Promontorium in Ar- 
tabris locat. Sic ipse Strabo p. 106. 

P. 95. Kearoi. Cl. Omnino. Kedrixoi: ut Ptolomeus et 
Mela: M. Legit Is. Casaubonus Kedrixol in Comment. (p. 8. 
q- v.) qua, procul dubio, vera lectio est. 

P. 96. Kaniwvos. Cl. Vide Comment. 

P. 101. Keupévw. Cl, Gebenna Latinis. 

P. 104. Eloy Aaxea. Deest. Cl. ’Oddccea mers sc. Uly- 
bippo, Certum est de urbe loqui vel ex hoc quod proxima 
pagina sequitur. 

P. 105. “Os re xah rev wep, KC. Vide Comment. 

Ib. Aovecias, Cl. Infra est hac eadem pagina Jodpios—se- 
quenti pagina t@ Aovpiw—pagina 115. rod Aovpiou—sed paullo 
post rod dovpelov. Legendum dovpios nominativo « et in obli- 
quis pers, P. 112, 6 Aoupiac. Latini omnes habent Durius 
et Ptolomzus dopios—forte intelligit v. 

Ib. KeatiBypav. Cl. Hoc certe falsum.—(Deest.) 

Ib. Baivis. Cl. Potuit in hoc nomine errasse Strabo. Aut 
valde corruptus est hic locus. Maxima suspicio est duos huic 
diversos voluisse fluvios Strabonem—fortasse NaiBiv et Mivioy. 
Nam et Ptolomeus et Mela Nebin et Minium hoc loco agno- 


scunt. 
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P. 108. Aiaytavoss. Cl. Lego Sidyravods ex loco in pag. 
112. circa fin, quem locum vide. 

Ib, AiaAnravav. Cl. Aanravav lego. Hoc idem .omnine 
nomen, cum eo quod paullv ante posuit, ex eo apparet quod 
illos sc. SidyTavods inter Oretanes et Iberum posuit—Hos vero 
inter Iberum et Indigetes. Quos ipse Ptolomeus appellavit 
Aayravovs, ut ipse Strabo infra. M. pag. 110. Aenravdv. 

Ib, Avdyen. Cl. Seq. pag. "ABinoc. 

P. 110. Kapraaias, Cl. Eadem est que Ptolomeus Tiapi- 
ovAia (appellavit). 

Aenravov. Cl. *"Aanravay, ut supra. 

Aagrorainrov. Cl. Scriberem’ Boinnroy (Laetanis Ptolomeus 
Indigetes conjungit) Infra xal aAAwy torovTwy wéyps ’ Eucropsiou.— 
M.. Infra’ Epmopiras et “Eumopitais. 

Ib. Berrépuv. Cl. Videtur idem esse quod a Ptolomeo Ba- 
tulon. 

P. 111. 76 pév. Cl. De hoc vide quod notayvi ad Comm. 

P. 112. Sepyourrlay. Cl. Expungendum p. 

Kovicxois. Cl. Super pag. 107. in Comm. diximus. 

"Aoripwv. Cl. Non placet variatio illa crebra per d et ov. 

Aitravav. Cl. Vide Comm, 

Aovowves. Cl. Legoex Plinio et Ptolomao Ieagdwves : sed 
obstat Appiantus, quem nunc inspicere non licet—igitur non 
temere mutandum. 

Sidyravoi. Cl. Ptolomzus Edetani. 

P.115, Bahspivas. Cl. Lego Badeapidus—seq. pag. Baneaginls 

P.117. "ABdauxa. Cl. tiv ABJAav—ut Ptolomeus. 


J. Ww Ms 





CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 





Remarks on a Passage in the ninth Book of Homer’s Ihad. 


Tue ninth book of the [liad is justly considered as the master- 
piece of antiquity, and as worthy of the commendations which 
Aristotle bestowed on it. But the effect wrought on Achilles 
by the-several speakers in succession has not hitherto been duly 
observed ; and this inattention has obscured especially the reply 
of Achilles to Phoenix (line 602 to 615). It should be observ~ 
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ed, then, that the first speech, viz. that of Ulysses, served only 
to fix Achilles in his determination net to assist the Greeks, but 
to return home the very next morning: and he gives as a reason 
for this determination, that he should bear through life the fate 
which. he should choose at this time; and, particularly, that if he 
chose the fate of glory, he should never return to his own land, 
(line 410, &c.) 

The speech of Phoenix closes with the proffer of honor to 
Achilles (line 599). ‘This is the hinge on which his final deci- 
sion turns. He replies, I have no need of this honor which the 
Grecians proffer to me, but I perceive that I have been honor- 
ed, or have received the fated honor, by the appointment of Ju- 
piter, before mentioned, (line 4 10, &Xc.) which appointinent 
consequently will detain aid confiie me before Troy, until my 
death. ‘This is the passage which appears to have been misun- 
derstood through inattention to the effect wrought by the seve- 
ral orators on Achilles. Achilles now wavers, and doubts whe- 
ther his former decision declared to Ulysses be practicable. 
For if be has been honored (retipijobas) by the destiny of Jove, 
tbat destiny will attend him irreversibly to death before ‘Troy, 
and at the fleet of the Greeks. We will consult on this ques- 
tion, he afterwards says to Phoenix (line 614 and 615): aud 
if his former decision was shaken by Phoenix, Ajax quite re- 
verses it. In his reply to Ajax, (line 639, &c.) he owns himself 
convinced of error, and that he had decided through passion and 
resentment; and his speech fully implies that that decision was 
changed for another, viz. for that of continuing at the ships, and 
awaiting Hector: and, in fact, Diomede interprets his decla- 
ration to Ajax precisely as | have stated it. He will, however, 
fight again, says Diomede, when his spirit excites him in his 
breast, and the divinity rouses him, (line 697, &c.) 

The only author whom I have yet met with, who approximates 
to what I conceive to be the true sense of the passage referred 
to, is Pope. In brief, zicy, not tips, is the antecedent to Z£e:, 
and é£s here signifies detinedbit, shall confine. Teripjobas should 
be rendered honorutum fuisse, that 1 have been honored. 1 
would instance this very word, as another proof, in addition to 
those which | alleged in the 3d of St. John, that we need a tho- 
rough investigation of the usage of the Greek tenses. I cannot 
conclude this article without observing, that the speech of Achil- 
Jes in answer to Ulysses is not surpassed in eloquence and subli- 
mity by any passage of antiquity. We are forcibly reminded of 
our Lord’s solemn question, ** What is a man profited if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?’ 
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The speech of Phoenix is remarkable for the allegory of Ate; 
and I would propose as a question, whether the English word 
hate be not derived from” Arty, and both from the Hebrew ANON, 
as Ira, anger, from M71. (Genesisi. 7.) Hatred expressed by 
secret anger was the sin of Cain. ‘The respect in which he did 
not offer rightly was this, that he brought his gift to the altar 
while he hated his brother. Hatred is personified both in Ge- 
nesis and in Homer (line 501). 

‘B: 
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Tur standing still of the sun and moon, as recorded in the au- 
thorised translation, has met with much opposition from some 
eminent Christian, as well as infidel writers, in all ages since the 
dispersion of the Hebrews. But when it 1s recollected that 
after their dispersion, the Hebrew language was not understood 
by Christians, and that very little progress was made to obtain a 
knowlege of it, till the time of Jerome, who himself was but 
amimperfect Hebraist, the objections to various parts of the re- 
eeived translation, which is a copy of the Latin Vulgate, or the 
translation of Jerome, will be no subject of wonder. 

if we attend to the true translation of the original Hebrew, 
confirmed by the same words in other parts of Scripture, which 
can have no other meaning or application, the sense of the 
whole narrative will convince the unprejudiced reader, that the 
sacred writer never communicated any thing about the standing 
still of the sun and moon in the heaven; and that the common 
translation, which has frequently been opposed by learned men 
in all Christian ages, cannot be supported by the Hebrew. - It 
will also be seen, that it adds more dignity to the narrative, be- 
cause it shows that the writer attended to rational truth ; and 
that the whole account is more powerfully convincing of the 
interposition of Providence, than if the sun and moon had 
literally stood still at the command of Joshua. 

Objectors thus introduce the subject :—‘‘'The writer de- 
scribes the battle between the Israelites and the Amorites, and 
concludes the paragraph with the total overthrow of the ene- 
mies of the Hebrews, when they pursued and drove them into 
their fenced cities. Therefore, it is absurd to suppose that after 
the battle and conquest is described, and the remaining part of 
the Amorites had fled, the writer should return to give a fresh 
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account of the same transaction; or that there was a necessity 
fora miracle to be wrought to conquer the Amorites, when the 
account states that it was already done before the sun and 
moon are said to have stood still.” 

From the narrative, as it stands in the translation, we are led 
to suppose that at the command of Joshua the sun and moon 
stood still, and did not set for the space of a whole day, that the 
Hebrews might have light continued to overcome their enemies, 
Had the Christian writers, who have objected to the generally 
received opinion, confirmed their views by the authority of 
Scripture, they would have supported the cause of truth. It re- 
quires but a little knowlege of the Hebrew language to ton- 
vince any one willing to be convinced, that this passage can 
have no such meaning as has been attributed to it, thongh it 
has been so understood by people in general ever since the days 
of Jerome. Had this been the case, we are asked to solve ano- 
ther difficulty which naturally presents itself, “ What occasion 
was there for the light of the moon, when the sun was shining in 
the midst of heaven ?” 

Many ingenious remarks have been made by the learned in 
every age, to prove the vulgar opinion true ; some even con- 
tending that God performed this miracle to convince the Ca- 
naanites that he was the true God. Suppose this to have been 
so, can we for a moment doubt, that the Amorites would have 
been fuliy convinced of the worship of the true God? and 
so convinced, they would themselves have destroyed their idols, 
and have worshipped him only? Many have believed, or are 
willing to give credit to it, because it stands thus in the transla- 
tion ; but it is allowed that the translation is not correct In. many 
places, as it appears by the marginal notes in our Bibles, For 
at the time when the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into 
Latin, from which Latin copy of Jerome the present Euro- 
pean translations are made, the Hebrew language was very im- 
perfectly known. Jerome, who was esteemed the best Hebraist 
among the Christians at that early period (the fourth century), 
when scarcely any Christians understood it, was assisted by a 
Jew in-that translation. Had the Jew put any of the ¢ales of 
the Talmud into this translation, it might be with equal pro- 
priety said that we are under the necessity of receiving them as 
true, if we are to allow the errors of the translators in this and 
similar passages. Butt will not be difficult to prove that the 
translators have been’ wholly mistaken as to the application of 
this passage, and in consequence have chosen words which con- 
vey an improper meaning 

It is evident, both froni Scripture and profane history, that 
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the inbabitants of the East were idolaters, and worshipped, as 
their primary idols, the symbols of the WiW, sunlight, and 1, 
moonlight, in their temples, which were built on the tops of 
mountains, or high places, when dedicated to the sun, and in 
valleys, when dedicated to the moon. This was in allusion to the 
moon, as being the lowest of the celestial bodies, and nearest to 
the earth ; and to the sun, as being the highest. It appears 
from Scripture, that the sun was worshipped by the Amorites 
in the whole of the district, where this memorable contest took 
place. We read, Judges 1.35, But the Amorites would dwell 
an MOUNT Heres in Ajalon, and in Shaalbim. In this verse, 
the pronunciation of the Hebrew word DIN Heres, is retained 
in the translation, instead of being translated-as it ought to have 
been: it literally means the orb of the sun, ‘This verse will 
then truly read; but the Amorites would dwell 1N THE MOUNT 
OF THE SUN in Ayalon, and in Shaalbim. ‘This fully proves 
that the Amorites worshipped the sus and moon in Gibeon 
and in Ajalon. ‘The total overthrow. of idolatry in the land of 
Canaan, and not the destruction of the people, was the great 
object for the accomplishment of which the Hebrews were 
brought out of Egypt, the great burden and final end of the 
commands given to Moses; thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me. 

This view of the subject is not only consistent with the 
Divine Providence, agreeably to his established order, but we 
shall find that it is also the true meaning of the original Hebrew. 
There is, however, this consolation for those who are riveted to 
old prejudices, that it is not an article of faith relating to the sal- 
vation of the soul. ‘Ube vulgar opinion had its birth in those ages 
of ignorance, when the bigots of the seventeenth century persecu- 
ted the man who had ventured to oppose the popular opinion, 
by declaring that the sun, and not the earth, was in the centre 
of our system; and when the rustic supposed that all places 
beyond that in the distant hill which seemed to touch the sky, 
were in darkness, while the sun was shining on his village. 
But it must appear evident, if the passage be attended to, even 
in the common translation, that no such account of so unne- 
cessary a miracle was intended to be conveyed to posterity, as 
that of the sun and moon standing still im the heaven. 

The passage—Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, and thou 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, would not only apply to the hill 
of Gibeon, and the valley of Ajalon, but the luminaries. would 
have stood sti// on all the hills, and on all the valleys of half the 
world; half the world must have witnessed the miracle ; and’ 
when they had been acquainted with the cause, would, no doubt, 
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have been converted to the worship of the God of heaven. I 
may safely say, that the whole idolatrous world would have been 
converted to the true worship of God; for the miracle would 
have been as great in those parts of the world on which the sun 
had not risen : while one half of the globe had the sun twelve 
hours, the other half must have had twelve hours of darkness, 
longer than usual. But as it is applied to the hill of Gibeon, and 
the valley of Ajalon on/y, it is conclusive evidence to prove, 
that the thing recorded by the sacred writer, had reference only 
to the hill of Gineon and to the valley of AJALON. ; 

The origin of the custom of burning the sacred light in the 
temples appears to have been very ancient: we first read of it 
when man had disobeyed the divine command. God placed 
the cherubim and flaming sword in the temple at the altar, as a 
medium of communication with him; not to prevent him from 
being restored, as I have proved in its place. ‘This custom, 
therefore, agreeably to the first merciful dispensation, was 
handed down through all the patriarchal antediluvian churches, 
as it was also retained among those, who in process of time 
attributed a divine virtue to these things, without attending to 
ihe intention of their original institution, as significative of that 
purity and uprightness of heart, which was required in those to 
whom the communication was made; and thus they became 
idolaters. This custom prevailed among the Babylonians, 
Phoenicians, Cretans, Grecians, and Romans ; and the people 
of the Celtic nation, who first inhabited England, brought with 
them the Canaanitish worship of the SuN and Moon, which 
was celebrated on hills and in valleys, or plains which com- 
manded an extensive prospect, and which, no doubt, was cele- 
brated where those stupendous monuments of Celtic druidical 
antiquity are to be seen at this day, on Salisbury plain. 

As nothing of this miraculous nature was introduced for the 
conquest of their enemies, when they had more powerful ones to 
combat with than these kings of the Amorites, it must strike the 
intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error was committed by 
the translators, in following the copy of Jerome. I shall there- 
fore proceed to give the true and obvious meaning of the pas- 
sage in the original Hebrew, confirmed by other passages of 
Scripture where the same words occur, which can have no other 
meaning, and show the evident application. 

The first clause in the translation 1s thus rendered : Then spake 
Joshua to the Lord. It is necessary to observe, what gross 
mistakes may be made when due attention is not paid to the 
grammar of the Hebrew: of this the. word 92°) yedabbeer, 
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in this clause, affords a very striking example. ‘This word. is 
translated in the authorised version as the third person singular 
preter, he spake, which destroys the sense and application of the 
passage. Any one who can conjugate a verb in the language 
knows that this word is the third. person singular future, which 
will make a material difference as to the meaning and applica- 
tion of the whole of the narrative concerning this transaction: the 
same word is so translated in every other part of Scripture 
where it is found. See Psa. u. 5, xlvi. 3, &c. This word IAP 
yedabbeer, therefore, is truly rendered by, he well rehearse, de- 
clare, or speak; and the obvious reason will be seen in the follow- 
ing remarks, where we shall find it consistent with the command 
which had been given. ‘The first sentence then will read, in 
conformity with the grammar, and, consequently, with the 
meaning of the sacred writer, thus; Therefore Joshua will de- 
clare before Jehovah concerning the day Jehovah delivered the 
Amorites in the presence of the children of Israel. ‘This isa 
part of the divine communication, commencing at the 8th verse, 
referring to the last speaker, God; the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
verses, are a parenthesis; and which, being read in connexion, 
show that the verb 02) yedabbeer, rendered, he spake, should 
be translated as it is written, in the future, aud not in the preter 
time. 

The following clause in the authorised version reads thus : 
And he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon. ‘The first word 
of this clause is WN vayomer, which is rendered, and he said. 
This verb, like verbs in all languages, has different modes of 
expression : it means to speak, say, talk, declare, relate, appoint, 
think, design, resolve, determine, command, according to the 
idiom and the intention of the writer. This last word is its true 
application in this passage. See where the same word, both 
consonants and vowels, is so rendered in the authorised version, 
1 Chron, xxi. 27. xxi. 2. 2 Chron. xxiv. 8. xxix. 30. 
xiv. 4, &c. Heb. and he commanded. 

In this clause, the word DY dom, is translated, stand thou 
still; but if this word could have been translated stand, the 
word sti// is obviously unnecessary. ‘This word is formed the 
same as 812 boa, which is translated properly in the common 
version, as the participle active. See Josh. x. 27. 1 Kings 
xxi. 26, Exod. xvii. 12. Numb. xxxii. 40. Jud. v. 28. 
2'Chron. xx. 7. Psa. cxxi. 8, coming.—1 Sam. xxii. 7, 
entering. Andas 5119 mol, cercumeising, Josh. v. 8.—JW moth, 
dieth, Eccles. ui. 9.—AW fob, loving, Prov. xxi. 1.—pleaseth, 
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Eccles. vit. 26.—)1) gone, dying, Numb. xvii, 13.—DiW tsom, 
fasting, Jer. xxxvi. 6. Esth. iv. 3, &c. See the same word, 
Psa. xxxvii. 7, which is rendered rest, viz. rest in the Lord ; but 
which should be translated as the participle active, resting, viz. 
resting before Jehovah. lt means to end, rest, cease, set, extinct. 
See Isa. xxxvin. 10, %9° YT bidmi yaama, in the cutting off of 
my days—the Latin, in extinctione dierum meorum, 27 the ez- 
tinction of my days; that is, the end, cutting off, or extinction 
of the thing in question. Now as, according to the authorised 
version, the thing understood is the fight of the sun, that the 
Hebrews might overcome all their enemies; it plainly means 
that the light of the sun was. cut off—extinct, on Gibeon; for 
whether we say, the sun, or the /ight of the sun, ceased, as the 
word is rendered, 1 Sam, 11. 9.—end, or extinction, as in Isa. 
XXxviil. 10, it is the same as if We say, the sun se¢ ; so that in-. 
stead of the words DVT PYAII Ww, shemesh be Gibeon dom, 
being translated, sun, stand thou still on Gibeon: the true 
translation is—the sun setting on Gibeon. The clause reads 
thus, When he commanded before the sight of Israel, the sun 
setting on Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. It is 
evidently a command, that they should celebrate yearly this 
memorable day, when God, in so singular a manner interposed 
to deliver them from their enemies. , 
- Hence it appears, that this remark made by Joshua does not 
mean that the sun and moon stood still in the heaven, that they 
might have light to overcome their enemies ; it is a relation of 
a simple fact, which, through the ignorance of the first trans- 
lator, has been received as a miracle in every Christian age— 
a miracle, for which there was no necessity. | 
The learned and celebrated Rabbi Maimonides, and many 
other learned Rabbies, inform us, that no such miracle was 
ever understood by the ancient Hebrews to have been done; 
because that Power which destroyed more by stones from 
heaven, than the Hebrews did with the sword, had no necessity 
to suspend the laws of nature to give the Hebrews time to over- 
come their enemies. ‘They were already overcome, and had 
fled, before Joshua called for the help of the sun and moon. 
Not that the miracle was impossible in the hand of the Almighty ; 
but it is not said that it was done by God—it 1s positively stated. 
in all. the European translations, to have been done by_ the 
command of Joshua ; who said, Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, 
Joshua received no order from God to command the suo and 
moon to stand; it was his own spontaneous act; and yet we, 
are told, that when Joshua spake, the sun was stationary in the 
midst of heaven for a whole day. 
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13. And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed. Here 
again, although it is a different form of. the word, it is also 
translated, stood still. The word DY1 dom, | have shown, 
means, to end, cease, rest, set, according to idiom, and the in- 
tention of the writer; and as applied to the setting of the sun, 
to depart, or go down, to cut off, or cut down, Jer. xlviti, 2.—to 
rest, Psa. xxxvil. 7. OVI dom, rest, or set. This word OF 
vayidom, reads, and he set ; and in connexion with the follow- 
ing word WOWiTt hashemesh, the sun, it will read, Then the 
sun set. 

‘The word oY enaamaad is rendered stayed, viz. the moon 
stayed; a word almost obsolete, and improperly chosen, It 
means, to rise: Esth. iv. 14, then shall deliverance arise— 
1 Chron. xx. 4, there arose—Psa. cvii. 25, and raiseth the 
stormy wind. Thus it signifies the immediate action of rising : 
Ezra 1. 63, till there sroop up—Eccles, iv. 15, shall sTAND 
up—Dan. vil. 23. x1. 2, 3, 7, 20, 21, sTAND up. ‘The 
words Tay MM") veyaareech gnaamaad, will then read, and the 
moon arose. The whole clause reads—THEN THE SUN SET, 
AND THE MOON AROSE, ‘This will lead us to a rational con- 
clusion as to the situation of the moon at that eventful period, 
Notwithstanding the ignorance and superstition of former ages, 
and even of the seventeenth century, when the bigots persecu- 
ted the man who ventured to oppose the mighty flood of popu- 
lar opinion ; time has convinced them, that the sun, and not the 
earth, is in the centre of our system. If we take the ignorance 
of former ages into consideration, when it was believed that the 
earth was the centre of our system, there was a shadow of an 
argument for their countenancing the authorised translation of 
this narrative; but what shall we say of the present age, en- 
lightened by the immortal Newton, who has left a monument of 
eternal honor to the English nation, and who has illuminated 
the world? ‘The same reasoning will not now apply: the sun 
is fixed in the centre, and moves not; therefore, science has 
proved the present translation, viz. Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, to be altogether a profound error, arising from the 
error made by the translator, Jerome, in the fourth century, 
The true translation will lead us to a rational conclusion, as to 
the situation and age of the moon at that eventful period; for it 
must be allowed that there was no necessity for the light of the 
moon, if the sun were shining in the midst of heaven, 

Hence it appears from the true translation, the geography of 
the country also being understood, that this victory, which 
established the Hebrews in the land of Canaan, was obtained 
about the time of the full moon; which was thus introduced, 
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tliat there might be no error in their records respecting this most 
important of all their wars in the land of Canaan. 

It has been supposed by the present reading, that Gibeon 
and Ajalon were in the neighborhood of each other.. ‘This-is 
a mistake; for Gibeon was in the tribe of Benjamin, not far 
from the Jordan; but Ajalon was at.a great distance, directly 
west, on the extreme part of the land, bounded by the Medi- 
terranean sea. ‘Therefore it is evident, that at the time when 
Joshua is said to speak, had the sun been in the meridian, 
‘the moon, at the full, must have been in direct opposition, 
under the earth, and could not have been rising on the valley of 
Ajalon, 

But the reader will easily understand, that the moon, being 
at, or about the full, when the sun was setting on Gibeon, 
must have been rising on the inhabitants of Ajalon. 

By this mention of the shining of the moon on the valley of 
Ajalon, Ajalon being at the extreme part of the land, west, 
near the Mediterranean sea, it is as much as if the writer had 
said, that the moon was shining on the whole land: but he is 
particular in mentioning Ajalon ; because it appears that Aja- 
lon was the great centre for the worship of the sun, as mount 
Heres, which means the mountain of the solar orb, is said to 
have been in Ajalon, Judges i. 35. ‘The verse, so far, truly 
reads—herefore, Joshua will declare before Jehovah concern- 
ing the day when Jehovah delivered the Amorites before the 
face of the sons of Israel, when he commanded before the sight 
of Israel, the sun seiting on Gibeon, when the moon was in the 
valley of Ajalon. 

Hence, it is evident that the Hebrews were brought from 
Egypt for the express purpose of the destruction of idolatry, 
and not of mankind, because there was no necessity for any.de- 
struction. ‘The battle was over, and the people had fled, as is 
said, ver. 10. 

That a shower of great hail-stones might destroy a great 
number of the soldiers, who were much exhausted with march- 
ing a whole night, and fighting a whole day, under a vertical 
sun, may be admitted; but surely there was no necessity for 
the power of God to be exerted to overcome this army. ‘That 
it was a permissive providence, may also be admitted; and as 
it is common, according to the genius of the Hebrew language, 
to attribute the action to God, when it.is only permissive pro- 
vidence, concerning which the divine will neither ordains nor 
executes ; so it is frequently said, that God does this, or that 
thing, when it is done in the customary way of nature. ‘The 
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same would be said by the Hebrew historian of any battle, 
when ships are sunk and thousands are drowned, that God de- 
stroyed more by drowning, than the conquering fleet destroyed 
in the battle. I-shall conclude my remarks on this part of the 
narrative by referring the reader to the observation of an emi- 
nent Hebrew scholar, the Dean of St. Burien, and Prebendary 
of Winchester, He. says: ‘* It is granted on all hands that 
nothing that 1s immoral, unjust, or unworthy of God, can pro- 
ceed from him: if, therefore, any revelation contain in it 
any ABSURD, or IMMORAL PREGEPT, OF DECLARATION, or 
COMMAND, it carries ifs own condemnation with itself, AND 
ALL REASONABLE CREATURES ARE BOUND TO REJECT 
qin 

We now come to the last clause in this verse, concerning the 
book of Jashur. I find that all the commentators, who have 
said any thing on this subject, have concluded that it is a re- 
ference to a book which is not extant; but if they had recol- 
lected how careful the Jews were of the sacred books, they 
must have been sensible, that so remarkable a book, referred to 
by the great successor of the Lawgiver, would have been most 
religiously preserved ; which we shall find to be the fact. 

It then follows, in the common version—Is it not written 
in the book of Jashur? so the sun stood in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to. go down for the space of a whole day. 
The misapplication of this clause has for ages caused much 
controversy ; the word TW” Sashur, means, the upright. See 
Isa. xxvi. 7. 

We have no book known by the title of the book of Jashur ; 
neither have we any book known by the title of the book of 
Nathan, or of Gad the Seer, as mentioned, 1 Chron. xxix. 203 
yet it appears, that the books of Nathan and Gad are in the 
Old Testament. The Rabbies even before Christ agree in this, 
that Moses was called Jashur, the just, the upright: this also 
stands recorded in his time. See Deut. xxxu. 5. He was king 
in Jeshurun, 1. e, among the upright. 

Thus Moses was called Jashur, or Jashur-un; and the book 
which bears his name, viz. the Pentateuch, where the circum- 
stance, to which Joshua referred: the Hebrews, i is recorded, was 
in consequence called the book of Jashur. 

The question is, What was referred to in the book of Jashur? 
Surely not the standing still of the sun and moonin the heaven; 
for the reference is to a book, the book of Jashur, quoted by 
Joshua soon after he was appointed to govern the Hebrews, at 
the time he wrote this part of the book. . This is conclusive : 
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if it had been a thing done in the time of Joshua, it could not 
have been written in a book which was more ancient than the 
recorded time of such a circumstance, 

We find then, that this observation made by Joshua, con- 
cerning what was written in the book of Jashur, does not refer 
toany account of the standing still of the sun and. moon, as 
written in that book, which was to take place at some remote 
period. Joshua here informed the Hebrews, that God had, for 
their encouragement, given them a proof of the fulfilment of his 
word, when under Moses, Ww Jashur, or the upright, Amalek 
was overthrown before Israel ; when the idolatrous worship of 
the Ww shemesh, i.e. sunlight, and the MV yaareecha, i.e 
the moonlight, for which the Amalekites and Amorites were 
distinguished, was blotted out from under heaven by Moses, the 
writer of the book of Jashur, or of the Pentateuch, whieral this 
stands io aa and where Moses was commanded to write it, 
Exod. xvii. y idnil the Lord said to Moses, Write this for a 
memorial in a sesh and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua; for 
I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven. This is that which was referred to by Joshua, as being 
written in the book of Jashur; viz. that as Amalek was the 
greatest, and most powerful of the nations, who worshipped the 
symbols of the sunlight, and the moonlight, burning: in their 
temples, and who was the first opposer “of Israel - “and that 
God had put out the idolatry of that people from under heaven: 
so he commanded Moses to write this circumstance zn a book, 
and to rehearse it in the ears of Joshua. ‘Thus Joshua rehearsed 
this in the ears of the people, informing them, that as God had 
destroyed the idolatry of Amalek, and as he had now also de 
stroyed the idolatry of the Amorites, the worship of the sunlight 
and the moonlight at Gibeon, and at Ajalon, in the presence of 
their idols; so. the Hebrews were given to understand, that 
God would enable them to overthrow the whole of the idolatry 
of Canaan. 

Hence, it is evident, that the whole of this passage has no 
reference to the standing still of the sun and moon to give them 
light to overcome their enemies; because that Power which 
is said to have destroyed more with hail-stones, than the He- 
brews slew with the sword, could also have destroyed the re- 
mainder of them by the same means: by the same means, he 
could have prevented them from entering into their fenced cities ; 
a circumstance which of itself rendered any standing still of the 
‘sun and moon unnecessary. But it should also be remembered, 
that the nation of the Amalekites was the first, and the greatest 
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of all the nations that opposed the Hebrews, and the true worship 
of God. ‘They were so powerful, that we find in the tme of 
David that it required the whole power of the Hebrews to 
oyercome them; and yet they were subdued by Moses, without 
any aid from the sun and moon: but we are told in the autho- 
rised version, that to overcome five petty governors of five 
towns, Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, the 
Creator ef the universe is represented as being under the ne- 
cessity of suspending the fixed and immutable laws which he 
has established in nature, 

The whole strength of the idolatrous nations was combined 
against them, as recorded in the following chapter, ver. 1, 2, 3. 
The Canaanites, the Amorites, the Hittites, the Perizzites, the 
Jebusites, the Hivites, the king of Hazor, the king of Madon, 
the king of Shimron, the king of Achshaph, the kings on the north 
of the mountains, and of the plains; this mighty army, it is said, 
went forth, and all their hosts with them, much people, even as 
the sand that is upon the sea-shore in multitude, with horses and 
chariots very many, Now if it were necessary for a miracle 
to be wrought, in order to enable the Hebrews to conquer five 
governors of five towns, how much more, when the whole 
strength of those populous nations was united against them, 
some of whom singly frequently held them in subjection, was 
it necessary for a miracle to be wrought to defend them from 
such an overwhelming power? But we hear of no miracle, no 
standing still of the sun and moon, no slaughter by an invisible 
hand, no great stones from beayen; but they were left to meet 
those myriads of soldiers in the open field, and to fight for their 
religion, their nation, and their lives, without any miracle to 
assist them. But it is plain that the Hebrew will not admit of 
any such translation as we have in all the European versions, 
‘The passage in the new translation is literally translated, con- 
firmed by similar words from the same roots in other parts of 
Scripture: it is confirmed also by, the history, reads agreeably 
to. reason, is more expressive, carries to the “cain a far more 
holy view of the awful dignity and majesty of God in his_provi- 
dence, and shows the accomplishment of his promise, who de- 
clared.it from above the cherubim: all which is lost by adopting 
the errors of the first translators, in supposing that the sun and 
moon stood still at the command of Joshua. 

Another objection bas often been made to this passage, in 
order to show that Joshua could not be the writer of this book, 
because it is here said, and there was no day like that before 
it, or after «; from which we are told, that this was written 
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at a very distant périod. But this was the observation on what 
he had referred to in the book of Jashur, when the Hebrews, 
under Moses, conquered Amalek, saying—there was no day 
like that, before it, or after it, when the Lord hearkened to the 
voice of man; evidently referring to the time of Moses, as it 
could not be applicable to the time when Joshua conquered 
the Amorites; for if 1t were to be applied to him, as the trans- 
lators have applied it, it must then appear that there was a 
more remarkable day, when the Lord hearkened to the voice 
of Moses, and conversed with him faceto face, as a man speak- 
eth to his friend. ‘he translation of this last clause, however, 
is obvicusly erroneous; for it is not true that there was no day 
like that, before it, or after it, that the Lord hearkened to the 
voice of man, God had hearkened to the voice of man from the 
beginning ; when be appointed sacrificial worship, he hearken- 
ed to the voice of all the churches to the time of Noah, to the 
time of Abraham, to the time of Moses, to David, to the pro- 
phets, even to the end of the Theocracy. ‘This clause literally 
means, that when they obeyed the commands of God, then he 
hearkened to their supplications ; and, that when he hearkeneth, 
he defendeth them. ‘See Jer. xi. 11, &c. The clause reads— 
when Jehovah hearkened to the voice of man: then Jehovah 
fought for Israel. ‘The whole of this verse was applied to 
Moses, Jashur, or the upright; for there was no instance on 
record, that God had, before the time of Moses, or after his 
time, condescended in so ‘visible a manner to make known his 
will to man, agreeably to what is recorded, Deut. xxxiv. 10; 
And there arose not a prophet since in Israel, like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face. 

Hence we are enabled to see something of the great design 
in bringing the Hebrews from Egypt. The worship of the true 
God had been continued among them from the time of their going 
into Egypt to the Exodus ; the priesthood had devolved on Jo- 
seph, in whose line of the first-born it had been a hundred and 
éighty years before the Levitical priesthood ; therefore this great 
and God-like work was not undertaken for the destruction of the 
people, as I have shown on Deut. vii.; but for the total de- 
struction of idols, and idolatrous worship. For we have seen, 
that the standing still of the sun and moon is not written in the 
book of Jashur, the upright, 1.e. the Pentateuch, which 1s 
the book of Jashur; nor in any other book. But the destruc- 
tion of idols, and of idol worship, #3 written by the venerable 
penman ; he, therefore, for a justification of his conduct, refers 
to the commands of God, which were given to Moses, the up- 
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right, to destroy the governments of Canaan: Js tt not. written 
in the book of Jashur? viz. Is it not written in the book of 
Jashur, that their governments should be put out from under 
heaven ? 9 

So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not 
to go down, about a whole day. According to the comnion 
version, we are again told that the sun stood still, with the ex- 
traordinary addition of his remaining there for a whole day. f 
have before observed, that this miracle would have been seen 
over half the world ; and the other half must have remained for 
the same period in darkness. We shall, however, find, when the 
true and obvious application of certain words in this verse shall 
be made, that it will be in perfect agreement with the preceding 
part of the narrative, 

The translators have applied the word °$M1 bachats?, to the 
midst, or the meridian, and thus bave translated this word, zn 
the midst. Now this word SM. bachatsi, means, properly, a 
visible division; but it cannot, with any propriety, be said, that 
the sun is in the visible division of heaven, except when he is 
on the horizon; and as the whole circumference of the heaven 
is one only, it must be evident that if the sun had been in the 
meridian, it could not have been in the diviszon of the heaven ; 
but being m the horizon, it was truly in that circle which di- 
vides the upper from the lower hemisphere, and which is with 
the utmost propriety called, the division of the heaven. 

The reader will recollect what has been said, when Moses 
directed the Hebrews to defend themselves against Amalek, 
to which Joshua here refers. Exod. xvil. 12, And his hands. 
were steady until the going down of the sun. ‘Therefore, re- 
ferring to the time when Moses was stationed on the top of the 
hill, 2d the going down of the sun, or till the sun was in the 
division of the heaven: Joshua here savs, Till the sun stood in 
the division of the heaven, he hasted not to depart while the day 
ended. 

Hence it appears that the 12th verse refers to the total de- 
struction of the symbols of the sun and the moon, which were 
worshipped in the temples of those idolaters. And the 13th 
verse contains a declaration, that this was done when the sun 
was setting, to the inhabitants of Gibeon, and the moon was 
rising oyer Ajalon.. And in confirmation of this, the sacred 
writer, in the last clause of this verse, refers to Exod. xvii. 14, 
where it is written in this book-of Jashur, or the upright, that 
the Lord fought for Israel, when Amalek, the worshipper of 
the symbols of the sunlight, and the moonlight, attempted to 
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destroy the worshippers and the worship of the true God; but 
whose remembrance was blvtted out from under heaven. 'To 
this book of Jashur, i. e. Moses, or the upright, | say, Joshua 
referred, when he said, Is it not written in the book of Jashur ¢ 
He could with truth refer to this that was written at the command 
of God by Moses, and which was rehearsed to Joshua, for him 
to rehearse it to the people; where it is said, And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book, (the 
book of Jasbur,) and rehearse wt in the ears of Joshua; for 1 will 
utterly put out the renembranceof Amalek from under heaven ; 
Exod. xvii. 14. 

As the Hebrews were commanded to contend with the ido- 
laters till the setting of the sun, or till the time of the evening 
sacrifice, which is recorded in the book that I have proved to 
be the book of Jashur, Exod. xvil. 14, or Jeshurun, when 
Moses contended against Amalek for the space of a whole 
day, or till the settzng of the sun; it proves to a demonstration, 
that Joshua was obedient to the injunction of Moses, when he 
in like manner fought the Amorites till the setting of the sun. 
And thus he refers to this circumstance, which was commanded 
to be recorded for the observance of Joshua, the battle against 
Amalek till the setting of the sun, when Moses, i.e. Jashur, 
or Jeshurun, contended against this worshipper of the sun and 
moon, to establish the worship of God. > 

One thing is most singular in the order of the Divine Pro- 
vidence respecting the idolaters of Canaan. While their lights 
were burning in their temples as symbols of the sunlight, and 
the moonlight, and while the worship of the light of the two 
orbs, the sun and the moon, was celebrating, that pagan abomi- 
nation was totally destroyed about the full moon, when the sun 
was setting in *¥IT2, in the division of the heaven, to the people 
of Gibeon, and when the moon was rising over the valiey of 
Ajalon, both the luminaries being above the earth; evidently 
showing those bigotted nations that even the presence of their 
idols had no effect in restraining the power of the army of the 
Hebrews. | 
‘This view of the subject is as perfectly consistent with en- 
hghtened reason, as*the translation I have given is with the 
original text; and I have confirmed it by the Scripture itself, 
by referring to other parts of the sacred volume where the same 
words have the identical meaning I have given them. Here we 
have no subversion of the immutable laws of nature, which, had 
it been as stated in the authorised version, would not only have 
forced a conviction of the truth of the religion of the Hebrews 
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among the Canaanites, but among all the pagan worshippers in 
the world. Some may ask, What objection could there be to 
their thus being convinced? | answer: This, no doubt, would 
have forced a belief of the superiority of the religion of the 
Hebrews; but force will not reform the life. We see that God 
works by reasonable means to convince man of his error, ‘The 
judgment is to be first convinced before a man can change his 
life ; and thus we see that showing the people of Canaan that 
the gods they worshipped were not able to deliver them from 
the overwhelming power of the Hebrews, was the only rational 
way to convince them how absurd it was to worship the sun 
and mon, instead of worshipping the one Omnipotent Creator 


of those glorious luminaries. J. BELLAMY. 





NECROLOGY. 


THE LATE REV. S. PARR, LL.D. 





“ Vir vere magnus, si quid magni habent probitas, pietas, fides, 
Summa eruditio, par modestia, mores sanctissimi.” 


Tue eminent erudition and benevolence of the late Dr. Parr 
were so generally acknowleged, and so justly venerated, that his 
memory cannot fail to be long and affectionately cherished by 
all who profess an interest in the honor of their country, and 
delight in seeing lustre reflected on letters. 

Of his scholastic attainments, it becomes few to speak, since 
few can be found capable of appreciating their excellence, 
or of estimating their extent; but it may be permitted to 
the most incompetent of writers.to remark, that it has long 
been the current persuasion among those best qualified to 
form an opinion on the subject, that in.rare and elegant classical 
knowlege he was unsurpassed in the learned world. ) 

‘© ft was the notion only of those who did not know Dr. 
Parr,” says an able and impartial critic, ‘ that his learning was 
confined to the structure of sentences—the etymology of words— 
the import of particles, and the quantity of syllables.” , His at-, 
tainments were, in truth, as remarkable for. their variety as their. 
depth. He was profoundly read in History, Morals, Legisla- 
tion, and Divinity : with all the minute and_ illustrative facts 
connected with the liturgies, forms, and doctrines of the church 
he was intimately and accurately acquainted; and of the old 
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school of learning he might be considered one of the few survi- 
ving devotees. | | 

When it is remembered that, of rhea vast acquirements, by 
far the greater part were made, not in the ease of affluence 
and leisure of independence, but under the combined pressure 
of time and poverty, our respect for his great intellectual powers 
will, probably, be transcended by our admiration of his superior 
moral worth, And while we think on his enterprising spirit 
and his enduring patience, performing “ all the tasks of hope,” 
in a state that might justify murmurs of discontent, if not ex- 
pressions of despair, we may rationally be disposed to apply to 
him the encomium of Cowley, and say, that “his, genius and’ 
learning were among the least of his merits.” 

With proud and perpetual satisfaction must Dr. Parr have 
reflected, that his splendid fame in literature and honorable suc- 
cess in life, were the pure result and the bright reward of his 
vigorous mental exertions and unsullied moral conduct; while 
the contemplation of his toils and his triumphs is eminently 
calculated to prompt those who may hereafter be placed in. 
circumstances of similar exigency, to imitate his laborious per- 
severance and rigorous integrity: 

It has been eloquently observed, that “the man who has de- 
livered his country from oppression, or freed the world from 
error, can excite the emulation of a very small number; but’ 
that he, who has repelled the temptations of indigence, and dis- 
dained to relieve himself from distress by the sacrifice of since- 
rity, may animate multitudes by his example to the same con- 
stancy and rectitude of mind.” ‘To be enabled to display a 
pattern of excellence, in prosperous as well as adverse fortune, 
is given but to few—such, however, was the favored lot and the 
unquestioned merit of Dr. Parr, who, at different periods of 
his life justly exemplified the virtues w hich peculiarly belong to 
both of those trying vicissitudes. 

He was one, indeed, whom “no servile hope of gain, or frosty 
apprehension ‘of danger, could make a parasite to time, place, 
or opinion.” As, in the shade of obscurity, and the fidget of 
privation, he exhibited singular cheerfulness of temper and sin- 
gleness of heart; so, in the fulness of success, he manifested 
no arrogance of spirit, dereliction of principle, or abatement of 
sensibility. Considering employment as the great instrument of. 
mental dominion, and knowing vigilance to be the only security 
for human exes acé he ontnted to prosecute his studies’ 
with vigor, and was careful not to leave his virtues unguarded 
by caution. 
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His abilities were actively employed in the cause of morality. 
and religion ; and bis fortune was liberally expended in the re- 
lief of necessity, and encouragement of industry ; while his hos- 
pitality was generous without being lavish, and cordial without 
being ostentatious. 

In “ an age of wild opinions,” it is no inconsiderable praise 
to say, that he was free from any tincture of scepticism on the 
one hand, or of fanaticism on the other; and that, uncorrupted 
by examples of successful subserviency, he was inaccessible to 
the allurements of ambition, 

Of the established doctrines of the Church of England he was 
an enlightened and intrepid supporter, and of pure Whig princi- 
ples an able and consistent advocate. His own words, in. the 
contrast of the characters of Warburton and Hurd, have been 
happily applied to himself: «‘ He never thought it expedient to 
expiate the artless and animated effusions of his youth, by the 
example of atemporising and obsequious old age; he began not 
his course, as some have done, in speculative Republicanism, 
nor did he end it, as some persons are doing, in_ practical 
Toryism.”— 

To the cause of liberty, Dr. Parr was ardently devoted; not 
because he was haughty and untractable, but because he was 
beneficent and humane, and desired nothing so earnestly as the 
general improvement and happiness of mankind, His love of 
freedom was confined within no narrow bounds: he thought,. 
indeed, with an eminent philosopher, that “all who desired, de- 
served it.” ire 

Of Mr. Fox, it is well known, he was a zealous and faithful 
friend : he admired with noble enthusiasm, and has described 
with exquisite skill," that great man’s extraordinary powers and 
attainments ; the patriotic spirit which gave a more than mortal 
energy to his parliamentary eloquence, and the delightful simpli- 
city.that directed and distinguished his personal conduct; the 
wonderful aptitude of his apprehension, solidity of his judgment, 
and comprehensiveness of his knowlege, embracing various 
departments of science, and almost every branch of litera- 
ture. Of these abilities and accomplishments, so various 
in their character, and so perfect in their kind, the disserta- 
tion of Dr... Parr affords, unquestionably, the most admi- 
rable epitome—the most eloquent eulogium. Seldom has 
Friendship reposed on the altar of Affection a tribute more 
worthy the genius that it venerated, and the excellence which it 
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loved! As a literary production, it cannot fail to be read with 
unceasing pleasure by the professors of profound learning, and 
with unfeigned approbation by the friends of rational frsedoni. 
If any peruse it with indifference, because they are not partial 
to the species of composition to which it belongs, let them re- 
member the observation of Pliny—that “it is a sure sign we 
have left off doing things worthy of praise, when we listen with 
weariness to commendation.” 

Dr. Parr’s style of writing was essentially rhetorical : his 
arguments were always luminously stated and logically arranged. 
It has, indeed, been remarked, that he had too great a reverence 
for the scholastic rules, and that his eloquence would have been 
more pleasing, if it had been less perfect. His periods have 
been criticised as too elaborate, and his diction has been com- 
plained of as too recondite ; but as an illustrious writer of an- 
tiquity has observed of an orator of Imperial Rome, ‘if he 
hazarded an unusual word or phrase, he was Justified by the 
energy with which his meaning was conveyed.” 

One of the greatest philosophers of our own day has asserted, 
that to have the mind occupied with little defects, where they 
are associated with sterling excellencies, is by no means an evi- 
dence of superior intellect or refinement, but rather indicates a 
contracted understanding and a vitiated taste. Whoever, then, 
shall put in competition the unfrequent blennshes with the ma- 
nifold beauties obvious in all Dr. Parr’s literary compositions, 
must surely be content to be considered ‘‘not as nice, but as 
dull; as less to be censured for want of candor, than pitied for 
want of feeling.” 

In every page of his writings we are sure to meet with some 
observations of striking acuteness—some precepts of paramount 
importance; some sentiments of exalted morality, supported by 
various brilliant quotations, embellished by many ingenious 
_ images, and clothed in language always perspicuous and aui- 
mated, “unequalled i in its felicitous application, and inimitable in 
its classical purity. 

As the comedies of Congreve were said to have too much wit, 
the writings of Dr. Parr have been thought to superabound 1 in 
learning : ‘the same remark is surely applicable to both; *2é zs 
a pity that so few authors have the like fault.” 

His mind, indeed, was full to overflowing, and he poured. 
forth its rich resources with ‘a profusion perfectly characteristic 
of his generous disposition. 

Ttis an old observation, that our nature hardly allows us to 
have enough of any thing Without ‘our having too much; and 
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that a writer cannot always so rein in his ideas, but that they- 
will carry bim away, as a vessel that is brimful is apt to run over. 

Dr. Parr’s supreme exceilence in criticism is well known. ‘The 
articles which he contributed to various periodical journals" are 
universally admitted to be masterly proofs of his strength im grap- 
pling with argument, his skill in exposing sophistry, and his 
power in enforcing truth. It was always his inclination to praise 
rather than to blame; but he never shrunk from the infliction of 
deserved reprehension ; for he thought that, sometimes to spare 
the sharpness of invective, isto compromise the interests and the 
dignity of virtue. 

Every man takes a pleasure in doing what he knows himself 
to do well; it is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Parr de- 
lighted in disputation, Gifted with incomparable quickness of 
perception, and unparalleled capacity of memory, together with 
an imagination which promptly supplied sound illustrations of 
wisdom, or sportive sallies of wit, it was impossible that he 
should not be regarded as an intellectual gladiator of formidable 
strength and dexterity. In serious argunient he was almost in- 
variably triumphant ; and, when led on lighter subjects, by a 
love of paradox or playfulness, to signalise himself by the as- 
sumption of the weak side of a question, it was, nevertheless, 
most difficult to conquer him, or, at least, to make his defeat 
apparent. Many of his opponents might, possibly, apply to 
him the saying of Thucydides, when interrogated which was the 
better argumentative wrestler, Pericles or himself—<* When I 
throw him, he declares he was never down; and he persuades 
the spectators to believe him.” 

If Dr. Parr was not always the most gentle, he certainly was 
one of the most generous of adversaries in contention: keen 
without censoriousness—in triumph, elate without insolence. 
Feeling very intensely the sentiments he communicated, he con- 
startly expressed them with a vigor and a vehemence corre- 
sponding with his inherent intrepidity of spirit and acuteness of 
sensibility : if, in the fervor of debate, any manifestation of as- 
perity or anger escaped him, very transient was its influence; 
for the placability of his temper was unquestionably not inferior 
to its ardor; but his scorn of all selfishness and servility, his 
detestation of tyranny, cruelty, and injustice, he was much too 
magnanimous even to utter, in moderate or measured terms. 

Although no man was better read in, none, perhaps, had less 
love of the writings of controversialists than Dr. Parr. The 
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inveteracy displayed in their disputes ; the harshness pertaining 
to their doctrines, so foreign from the genuine tone and temper 
of Christianity, excited his unqualified dislike and displeasure, 
which he hesitated not to express with perfect impartiality, 
whether applied to established bigotry or sectarian dogmatism. 
At the same time the companion of Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Priestley, it may fearlessly be asserted that Dr. Parr was wholly 
free from the narrowness of prejudice and party—the littleness 
of jealousy and envy ;—“ he could bear an equal with or without 
the sacred name of a friend,’ and endure an inferior, though 
unrecommended by the blandishments of a flatterer. 

Of the great number of contemporary publications which, 2 
accident or design, fell under Dr, Parr’s observation, it is diffi- 
cult to describe the patience of his examination, or the indul- 
gence of his criticism. In nothing, perhaps, was the magnitude 
of his mind more apparent, than in the candor and generosity 
of his literary judgments, which no public principle, nor private 
pique, nor interest, nor injury, could warp or pervert. With 
the firmest decision, and most finished courtesy, he fully and 
freely imparted to all who addressed him, whether known or 
unknown, his genuine impressions and sentiments: for, m pro- 
nouncing his opinion on the merit of a work, he was not influ- 
enced by the name of the writer, but guided intirely by the qua- 
lity of the composition; and all who have, at any time, had 
occasion to seek, or hear his critical decisions, will admit, that 
none ever censured with greater gentleness, or commended with 
more unbounded liberality ! 

It was a favorite maxim of Dr. Parr’ s, that a man can hardly 
have any point of pride that is not pernicious to him: acting on 
this wise and humane principle, he never wrapped himself. up 
in the gloom of his own presence, but accorded to all, however 
Insignificant or uninformed, bis undivided attention. ‘His con- 
versation was constantly productive of rational entertainment 
and solid instruction; for, like a great character in English his- 
tory, ‘his understanding, knowlege, and eloquence, were bent 
on his heart, to make himself and ‘others, hot in w ords and opi- 
nions, but in life and action, good and great;” and never did he 
lose an opportunity of rousing in the minds of his hearers those 
manly and just sentiments which are the true supports of the 
social world—the best guardians of the common rights of hu- 
manity. 

As a preceptor, whether in a superior or subordinate station, 
great was his ability in prompting industry ;—eminent his reso- 
lution in combating perverseness, and unwearied his kindness in 
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assisting infirmity... No man knew better how to command the 
respect, and, at the same time, to attract the regard of those 
whom he taught; and to this cause may be ascribed. the won- 
derful success which be had in controling the petulaiuce of the 
froward, in rousing the sluggishness of the indolent, and in re= 
fining and confirming the virtues and talents of the highly.e gifted 
and diligently disposed. Faults of inconsiderable consequence 
he was wont intirely to overlook ; but offences of real import- 
ance he omitted not to reprehend with due severity. Perfectly 
fearless in his nature, and frank in his disposition, he was readily 
disarmed by candid submission, but never daunted by daring 
violence ; while in all he recommended, enforced, or inculcated, 


he 


Put so much of the heart into the act, 
That his example bad a magnet’s force, 
And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 


Of the attachments thus inspired, years did not in any degree 
deaden the impression, nor worldliness diminish the warmth: 
many were the ways, and frequent the occasions, of their mani- 
festation: they were recognised in numerous friendly offices, 
and recorded on various costly gifts, tokens of veneration and 
gratitude, well befitting the dignified fortunes and feelings of the 
donors, and justly worthy the acceptance of him, to whom they 
were so affectionately presented, and whose delight was great in 
contemplating them as testimonies of the unabated love and _re- 
verence of the earliest and dearest objects of his affection, in- 
terest and anxiety. 

Of his general deportment, it may be said, that it was suitably 
grave and serious without any affectation of solemnity or auste- 
rity, and occasionally animated to the highest degree of cheer- 
fulness : it was not his opinion that no Christian can be safe 
who is not dull, and that every enjoyment approaching to merri- 
ment 1s unprofitable, 

He thought, with Tillotson, that “ he who would do right to 
religion, cannot take a more effectual course than by reconciling 
it with the happiness of mankind.” Dr. Parr’s piety was, in- 
deed, not speculative, but practical, He chose not a particular - 
day in the week, or hour in the day, for its exercise: it was a 
deep pervading principle, which constantly animated and con- 
trolled his conduct. ‘The spirit of charity, which he emphatic- 
ally inculcated in the pulpit, he actively illustrated in every 
domestic relation—his benevolence was boundless and unwea- 
ried : not satisfied with relieving the severer wants of the poor, 
he earnestly endeavored to promote their harmless gratifications ; 
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while to advance their eternal welfare was the earliest and latest 
object of his care." je 

His parish church, from being “ one of the meanest,” be- 
came, by his bounty, one of “ the best adorned places of public 
worship which the neighborhood presented.” He greatly en- 
larged, and so richly embellished it, that it might truly be said— 
he found it brick, and left it marble. Many and magnificent 
were the instances of his private liberality—of his support of 
scholars in indigence, and of clergymen in distress; and none, 
it is believed, in any kind of need or necessity, of whatever 
country, calling, or complexion, ever solicited in vain his alms, 
his counsel, or his compassion, From along intercourse with 
the world, he acquired no moroseness or suspicion ; so artless, 
indeed, and susceptible was his nature, that it has been said, he 
not unfrequently wrote and acted as if he had lived in the com- 
monwealth of Plato. Preserving unimpaired, to an extremely 
advanced age, all the original vigor of his expansive mind, and 
the best affections of his generous heart, he died, in the love and 
respect of all who knew him, with “the calmuess of a philoso- 
pher, and the piety of a Christian.” 

What his funeral lacked 
In images and pomp, 
Was supplied with honorable sorrow. 

To no man, who is not endowed with very extraordinary fa- 
culties, can the transcendent learning, critical skill, and luminous 
eloquence of Dr. Parr, be fit objects of emulation; but it con- 
sists with the abilities, and it is to be hoped, with the inclinations 
of many, to imitate the less shining but not less salutary quali- 
ties by which he was so justly distinguished ; the lofty indepen- 
dence of his principles, the eminent benignity of his temper, his 
perpetual attention to the most important duties of the pastoral 
office, and his constant exemplification of the most endearing 
virtues of the Christian character. 

Such were his merits, and he was rewarded, not indeed with 
exalted preferments, but, to a mind liberal as his, with distinc- 
tions far more inestimable, the unfeigned affection and cordial 
admiration of a vast number of the most illustrious and accom- 
plished persons of the times in which he lived. 

From the failings of humanity he was undoubtedly not free ; 
he had many eccentricities and some weaknesses; but they may 





* Vide the eloquent and affecting discourse preached at the funeral 
of Dr. Parr, March 14th, 1825, by his admirable and most esteemed 
friend, Dr. Butler, Archdeacon of Derby, and Head Master of. Shrews- 
bury School. 
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truly be said to have been lost in the radiance of lis virtues : 
and surely, whoever shall hereafter attain the deepest classical 
erudition and the most comprehensive practical excellence, need 
not think his learning or his piety undervalued, when laid in the 
balance with, and compared to that of Dr. Parr. 
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Inscription on the plate laid over the coins deposited under the 
Sirst stone of the new London Bridge, June, 1825. 


PONTIS VETVSTI 
QVVM PROPTER CREBRAS NIMIS INTERIECTAS MOLES 
IMPEDITO CVRSV FLVMINIS 
NAVICVLAE ET RATES 
NON LEVI SAEPE IACTVRA ET VITAE PERICVLO 
PER ANGVSTAS FAVCES 
PRAECIPITI AQVARVM IMPETV FERRI SOLERENT 
CIVITAS LONDINENSIS 
HIS INCOMMODIS REMEDIVM ADHIBERE VOLENS 
ET CELEBERRIMI SIMVLIN TERRIS EMPORII 
VTILITATIBVS CONSVLENS 
REGNIINSVPER SENATVS AVCTORITATE 
AC MVNIFICENTIA ADIVTA 
PONTEM 
SITV PRORSVS NOVO 
AMPLIORIBVS SPATIIS CONSTRVENDVM DECREVIT 
EA SCILICET FORMA AC MAGNITVDINE 
QVAE REGIAE VRBIS MAIESTATI 
TANDEM RESPON DERET 
NEQVE ALIO MAGIS TEMPORE ; 
TANTVM OPVS INCHOANDVM DVXIT 
QVAM CYM PACATO FERME TOTO TERRARVM ORBE 
IMPERIVM BRITANNICVM 
FAMA OPIBVS MVLTITVDINE CLVIVM ET CONCORDIA POLLENS 
PRINCIPE 
ITEM GAVDERET 
ARTIVM FAVTORE AC PATRONO 
CVIVS SVB AVSPICIIS 
NOVVS INDIES AEDIFICIORVM SPLENDOR VRBI ACCEDERET, 
PRIMVM OPERIS LAPIDEM 
POSVIT 
IOANNES GARRATT ARMIGER 
PRAETOR 
XV. DIE IVNIL 
ANNO REGIS GEORGI QVARTI SEXTO 
. A.S. M.D.CCC:XXV, 
IOANNE RENNIE S.R.S. ARCHITECTO. 


se =< 
Latin Inscription. 


FERENTINO crowns the loftiest of several little fruitful bil- 
Jocks, which are ranged round in the form of a crater in the 
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middle of the wide valley which stretches from, Palestrina and 
Frescati to the mountain barrier of Arpino. As we climbed 
up, we saw a groupe of finely-formed peasant girls filling their 
brazen vessels at a fountain. . Their two-handled small-necked 
urns, with chased and spreading labra, are probably such as were. 
carried to the same spot by the maidens of the Hernici. 

After having examined the remains of the three ranges of the 
Cyclopean work, and the citadel in which this massy construc- 
tion is surmounted by the opus quadratum, and topped by the 
Saracenie which supports the Vescovado, we proceeded through 
the Porta Sanguinaria to the South-eastern side of the city, 
where, on the projecting and naked face of a rock, the following 
inscription still remains :— 

A. QVINCTILIO. A. F, 
PAL. PRISCO 
Ill VIR AED POTEST. IIIT VIR IVRE 
DiC, 1111 VIR. QVINQ. ADLECTO EXSC 
PONTIF. PRAEF. FABR 

HVIVS OB EXIMIAM MVNIFICENT QVAM IN MVNIC * * 

SVOS CONTVLIT SENAT STATVAM PVBLICE PONEND IN 
FORO VSPSE 

VELLET CENSVERE. H,A* RR. HIC EX S. © FVNDOS CE- 
PONIAN 

ET ROIANVM EY MAMIAN ET PRATVM EX OSCO ABR. 
REDEM | 

H.s **** | *® ET INAVIT. R. PREDDID. EX QVORVM 
REDITV DE HSIVM CC. ; 

QVODANNS VI ID MAI. DIE NATALI SVO PERPET. DA- 
RETVR PRAESENT 

MVNICIPIB. ET INCOL, ET MVLIERIB NVPTIS CRVSTVL P. 
J. MVYLS1 HEMN 

ET CIRCA TRICLIN DECVRIONIB MVLSYM ET CRVST. 
ET SPORTYL Hs * * 

ITEM PVER CVRIAE INCREMENT ET VI VIR. AVC QVI- 
BVSQ. V VECRVST 

MVLSYM ET HS V. II] N ET IN TRICLIN AFO AMPL, IN 
SING * HS. JJ] ET INORN 

STATVAE ET IMAG. MEAR RES. P. PERPET HS XXX N, 
IMPEND ARBITR III VIR 

AEDILIVM CURA FAVORABIL * * 81 FVERIT PLEBEIS 
* INE DITINCTIONE .LBER - 

TATIS NVCVM PARSIONEM * * pxx ET EX VINI VRNIS. 
VI POTIONEM 

E MINISTRATION DIGNS INCREMENTIS PRAESTITERIVT 


VOL. XXXI. Cle dis NO. LAII. 2D 
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The Titles of a Grand Vizier from a Signet, Anno 
Hejre, 1222. 


BNI slexss SS 
dies ales Kin 





OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE POEM, 
FOR 1825. 





THE TEMPLE OF VESTA AT TIVOLI. 


Tue dark pine waves on Tibur’s classic steep, 
From rock to rock the headlong waters leap, 
Tossing their billowy crests in wild career, 
Beauteous in all the majesty of fear. 

There is a nameless charm on earth and sky, 
That melts the soul by its soft witchery ; 

The olive smiling on the sunny hill, 

The golden orchard, and the laughing rill, 

The fountain bubbling in the mossy grot, 

The rocky cave, the Naiad’s favor’d spot, 

And far o’er mountain, wood, and sheeted foam, 
The glory of the earth—eternal Rome. 

This, this was Vesta’s seat, yon craggy stone, 
In simple state uprear’d, her virgin throne ; 
Where all was pure as virgin’s murmur’d prayer, 
The cloudless-firmament, the taintless air, 

The ceaseless dash of Anio’s sparkling tide, 
The flame from heaven’s ethereal fount supplied, 
And the light forms that trod the marble shrine, 
For earth too fair, for mortal too divine. 
And lo, where still ten circling columns rise 
_ High o’er the arching spray’s prismatic dyes, 
Touch’d, but not marr’d, as time had paused to spare 
The wreaths that bloom, in lingering beauty there. 
E’en where each moss-grown wreck might seem to mourn 
Her rifted shaft, her loved acanthus torn, 
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Nature’s wild flowers in silent sorrow wave 
Their budding sweets o’er art’s neglected grave. 
But ye who sleep the calm and dreamless sleep, 

Where joy forgets to smile, and woe to weep; 

For you, pure maids, a long and last repose 

Has still’d each pulse that throbs, each vein that glows ; 
- For oft, too oft, the white and spotless vest, 

Conceal’d a bleeding heart, an aching breast ; 

Hope that with cold despair held feeble strife, 

And love that parted but with parting life. 

Still would the cheek with mortal feeling burn, 

Sull would the heart to fond remembrance turn ; 

Vow all itself to heaven, yet now in vain, 

Sigh for its thoughts, yet fondly think again.— 

And thou, immortal bard, whose sweetest lays 

Were hymn’d in rapture to thy 'Tibur’s praise, 

Weep not her olive groves’ deserted shade, 

Her marble shrines in mouldering ruins laid, 

The silent echoes of her voiceless hill; 

There all is mighty ;—all is glorious still : 

Flowers—yet more bright than Roman maiden wreath’d ; 

Prayers—yet more pure than virgin priestess breath’d ; 

A fane—more noble than the vestal trod, — 

The Christian’s temple, to the Christian’s God. 


R. C. SEWELL. 
MAGDALEN CoLkLe 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 
Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXII]. The work will 


be certainly comprised in $9 Nos. or all above given gratis, and 
will be completed within the year 1825. ‘The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 12, 5s. Small, and 
Ql, 12s. 6d. Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
1/. 7s. Small, and 2/. 15s. Large. Subscribers always reniain 
at the price at which they originally enter. Nos, I.to XX XIII. 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by StePHENS. ‘Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. ‘The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 


The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos, LXXV.— 
LXXVL., containing Apuleius and Horace. Pr. 11. 1s. per 
No.—Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 
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As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at. once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No, till the set is completed. 
—Srepuens’ Greex Tuesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 


Tabula itineraria Peutingeriana primum ere incisa et edita 
a Fr, Chr. de Schlegel MpccLI1I. denuo cum cod. Vindoboni 
collata, emendata, et nova Conr. Mannerti introduct. instructa 
studio et opera acad, Litt. reg. Monacensis 4to. maj. Lipsiz. 
1824. 


Annonce de l Atlas, et de la Géographie d Hérodote.—Atlas 
contenant, par ordre des temps, les cartes relatives a la Géogra- 
phie d’Hérodote, Thucydide, Xénophon; et les plans de batailles 
décrites par ces trois grands historiens, &c.; le tout (107 planches) 
déssiné par des tacticiens et des Géographes distingués, d’aprés 
Jes recherches de J. B. Gail; ouvrage utile a Vintelligence des 
historiens anciens, et faisant suite au philologue de J. B. Gail, 
et a la collection des ceuvres d’ Hérodote, Thucydide, et Xéno- 
phon, et a la Géographie d’Hérodote. a Paris, chez Gail neveu, 
rue neuve des Petits-champs, No. 12. Prix 60 fr. Idem, avec 
les ‘Tableaux Chronologiques, 72 fr. 

Du méme: Géographie d’Hérodote, prise dans les textes 
Grecs de l’auteur, et appuyée sur un éxamen grammatical et 
critique. @ vols. 8vo. 18 fr. Id. 4to. 30 fr. Pap. vél. 60 fr. 

Nous sommes bien en retard sur l’annonce de cet excellent 
ouvrage; car depuis 4 mois il est si bien connu en Angleterre 
que le Quarterly Review, No. 61, Dec. 1824, s’emparant de 
Vidée de M. Gail, annonce un Atlas de la Géographie des trois 
grands historiens et des plans de leurs batailles. M. Gail n’est 
pas privé du tnbut d’estime qu'il mérite, en effet on le nomme 
comme devant fournir avec D’Anville et Rennel, une bonne 
partie des cartes et plans de l’Atlas projetté. C’est mettre M. 
Gail en bonne compagnie ; et certes il en est digne? 

Nous reviendrons sur cet ouvrage l’un des plus remarquables 
qu'on ait publiés depuis bien des années. En attendant faisons 
nous un devoir de dire qu’il contient quantité d’appercus inge- 
nieux et fins, et de véritables découverts en histoire, en tactique, 
en géographie. | 


Avis relatif a la collection des Qiuvres de Xénophon, de Thu- 
cydide, d’ Hérodote, de Théocrite, 25 vol. 4to., dont il n’existe 
que quarante exemplaires complets en papier vélin.—A Paris, 
chez Ch. Gail neveu, a Ja Bibliothéque du Roi, rue neuve des 
Petits-champs, No. 12. Les lettres doivent étre affranchies. 
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M. Gait a consacré treute années, c’est-a-dire sa vie presque 
tout entiére, a l'étude des trois grands historiens, et a la colla- 
tion des nombreux mauuscrits de leurs textes, 

L’impression en est maintenant terminée. 

Xénophon, Cfuvres complétes, comprenant texte Grec, ver- 
sion Latine et Frangaise, Observations Historiques, Géogra- 
phiques, et Critiques, et Variantes de nombreux manuscrits, soit 
du Vatican, soit de la Bibliothéque du Roi; Atlas de 107 
cartes, trente-cing Specimen de manuscrits, et quarante-huit 
estampes; 10 vols. 4to. 190 francs brochés; 7d. papier vélin 
satiné, figures avant la lettre et eaux-fortes, 350 fr. 


Deux nouveaux volumes de Xénophon, dont le premier con- 
tient une Notice Historique des’‘Travaux de l’auteur, suivie 
d’Observations Historiques, Philologiques, vol. de 850 pages ; 
20 fr. papier ordinaire; 40 fr. papier vélin; et le second, intitulé 
Récherches, §c. ou Auctarium Xenophonteum, &c., tiré a trés- 
petit nombre, 30 fr. papier ordinaire, et 60 fr. papier vélin. 


Thucydide, Grec-Latin, avec Observations Historiques: et 
Critiques, et Variantes des treize manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
du Roi; dix belles estampes, et deux plans de siéges; 10 vols. 
4to., brochés maintenant en six, 82 fr.; zd. papier vélin, 160 fr. 
id. 8vo., Grec-Latin-Francais, avec les Observations et les 
estampes et plans, 8 vols. 50 fr. ' 


Hérodote, texte Grec, avec Notes Historiques et Critiques, 
specimen de var. et dix belles estampes; 2 vols. 4to., papier 
ordinaire, 50 fr.; 2d. papier vélin (fig, avant la lettre et eaux- 
fortes), tiré a quarante exemplaires seulement, 150 fr.) Le prix 
de cet ouvrage, demandé seul, papier vélin, est de 250 fr. 


Théocrite, Grec-Frangais-Latin, papier vélin, avec dix 
estainpes, 30 fr.; avec figures avant la lettre, 360 fr. 

On en répéte la remarque: il n’existe que quarante exem- 
plaires complets de ces ouvrages, papier vélin.’ Le prix de la 
collection (25 vols. 4to.) est de 730 fr. 


Chacun de ces ouvrages pourra se demander s€parément. 

Grammaire Grecque.— Idiotismes Grecs,— Lissais sur les dési- 
nences.— Racines Grecques.— Nouveau Testament Grec.— Phi- 
loctéte de La Harpe, rapproché du Philoctéte de Sophocle, avec 
notes sur le texte Grec.-—Quarante et tant d’opuscules Grecs, 
avec Notés, a l’usage des écoles. Nous parlerons ailleurs de 
ces ouvrages, qui sont Ja propriété de M. Delalain. 
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I] ne sera question ici que des ouvrages de J. B. Gail, qui se 
trouvent chez Ch. Gail neveu, au collége royal, place Cambrai. 


Amours de Léandre et de Héro, Grec-Latin-Frangais, avec 
Notes et Index. 1 vol. 4to., pap. vélin, br. 5 fr. 


Anacréon, Grec-Latin, 8vo., br. 3 fr.; id. papier vélin, br. 
5 fr.; id. Grec-Latin-Frangais, avec Notes, fig. et musique, 
1 vol. 4to., papier vélin, br. 15 fr.; 7d. Grec-Latin-Frangais, 
avec fig. et musique, 4 vols. 18mo. 7 fr. 50 cent. 


Collection d’auteurs Grec, traduits en Frangais, avec Notes, 
format in 1$mo., pap. vélin, savoir: Idylles de Bion et Mos- 
chus, 1 vol.; Théocrite, 2 vols.; République de Sparte et d’A- 
thénes, 1 vol.; Mythologie dramatique de Lucien, 3 vols.; 
Anacréon, avec Notes, estampes et musique. En tout 11 vols., 
pap. vélin, br. 30 fr. 


Les trois Fabulistes, Esope (Grec-Latin-Frangais), Phédre 
(Latin-Frangais), et La Fontaine, avec Notes; 4 vols. 8vo. 15 
fr. De ces 4 vols. Esope pris séparément, 5 fr.; Pheédre, 5 
fr.; Incessamment un 5° vol. de Commentaire sur La Fontaine, 
§: fr. 


Lucien (Mythologie), Grec-Latin-Frangais, 1 vol, 4to. 5 fr.; 
ad. pap. vélin, 9 fr. 


Théocrite, Frangais seul, 2 vols, 18mo., pap. vélin, avec fig. 
7 fr. 


Observations sur Théocrite et Virgile, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 
2 fr. 50 cent. 


Xénophon et Thucydide. Voyez page précédente. 

On peut se procurer les dix estampes et les planches de Thu- 
cydide, pour les éditions soit in 8vo., soit in 4to., 12 fr., et avant 
la lettre-21 fr.—Méeme prix pour les dix estampes d’ Hérodote. 

On peut se procurer s€parément l’Atlas de Xénophon (avec 
un titre nouveau) pour l’intelligence de l’histoire anicienne et des 
récherches historiques et critiques contenues dans le Philologue. 
Prix 36 fr. } 


Sous peu une @e livraison de cartes et de plans; et de plus, la Géogra- 
phie d’ Hérodote, avec 21 cartes et plans. 


Le Philologue, ou Récherehes Historiques, Géographiques, 
Militaires, et Critiques, ouvrage périodique. Prix de la sou- 
scription, 18 fr. par an. 2] fr. de port. 
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Lettres Inédites de Henri Il, Marie Stuart, &c., ou Corre- 
spondance secréte de la cour sous Henri II, avec estampes et 
fac simile. 1 vol. 8vo. 2 fr. 50 cent. 


Tableaux Chronologiques des Principaux Faits de I’ Histoire, 
avant |’ére vulgaire, prix 8 fr.; le 1.°° paraitra sous peu. Depuis 
’ére vulgaire, 1 vol. Svo. prix 3 fr. 


Mrs. Bouts, Bookseller, of York Street, Covent Garden, 
has just published a Catalogue in octavo of German works at 
present on sale. Many useful Remarks are interspersed, and its 
most important feature is an ‘ Account of German Literature,’ 
written by Professor Schlegel, who lately visited this country. 
We subjoin a few Extracts, but must refer our readers to the 
Catalogue itself. , 


Tue Literature of Germany is of more recent origin than that of 
almost any Country of Europe.—Our nation, indeed, can boast of more 
antient monuments of her language than most of her neighbours. 
Throughout every centnry of the middle ages, and even long before 
Tacitus, who bears testimony to the existence of circumstantial heroic 
songs, (for circumstantial they must have been to supply the place of 
Annals) German Ballads have been composed: often, indeed, artless, 
but alsonot unfrequently characterized by considerable skill, and some- 
times even possessed of peculiar elevation, strength, and energy. But 
these antient poems have, for the most part, disappeared ; and in those 
which still remain, the language is so antiquated, that their knowlege 
of it must be acquired, even by the natives, with almost as much labor 
as that of another country. The epoch of a literature is, usually, and 
with justice, dated from the period when-the language, according to 
the measure of its powers of developement, has attained to such a de- 
gree of maturity, that the works, which are admired on account of other 
qualities, are also deemed models in point of style, and through their 
powerful influence in fixing modes of expression, are destined to re- 
tain their first freshness and brilliancy for centuries. This epoch was 
of earliest occurrence in Italy more than five centuries ago; in Spain, 
under Charles the Fifth, and Philip the Second; in England, in the 
reign of Elizabeth; in France, under Richelieu, and Louis the Four- 
teenth ; with us, about the middle of the Jast century. That, with 
reference, therefore, to the abundance of distinguished works in the 
department of literature, properly so called, we cannot yet vie with 
several other nations, ought neither to be a matter of astonishment, 
nor to be madé a subject of reproach. Nature deals out the gifts of 
genius, at one time sparingly, aud more liberally at another, but never 
lavishly ; and a considerable period must elapse before mental treasures 
of a varied character can be extensively accumulated. Yet, within 
the above-mentioned period of between seventy and eighty years, a 
great activity and productiveness have been displayed; new and strik- 
ing phenomena have closely followed each other; and we have only to 
mention the names of Klopstock, Lessing, Winkelmann, Wieland, 
Burger, Goethe, Johannes Muller, Herder, Schiller, (to say nothing of 
our younger contemporaries) to establish our claims to European re- 
cognition. 
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We could easily cite numberless instances tu prove that foreigt 
writers have acquired the reputation of superior capacity and ort 
ginality in speculation, merely because they have contrived . to 
appropriate dexterously to themselves what they derived from Ger- 
man books, or from the communications of German Literati. For 
plagiarism has, hitherto, been committed against Germans with the 
utmost facility, and with very little chance of detection. Germany, 
though placed intellectually, as well as geographically, in the 
very “heart of Europe, has always been, to this day, a terra incog- 
nita, even to her nearest neighbours. But this peculiarity in her con- 
dition is not without its advantages; sovereigns travel encognito, be- 
cause the pleasure they derive in obtaining a knowlege of men is 
heightened by their remaining themselves unknown. We : are, if I may 
so express myself, the cosmopolites of European cultivation: we trou- 
ble ourselves very little with asking in what country a new truth has 
first been brought to light; we are “prevented by no partiality or nar- 
rowness of view, from instantly acknowleging and turning to account 
every advance in knowlege, without regard to the country in which 
it was made. Foreigners have never, by their excessive admiration, 
seduced us into any thing like the natural vanity which has had so 
deleterious an influence on our western neighbours; here we have the 
least ground for complaint. On the other hand, their censure does not 
affect us ; for we know before-hand that, for the most part, it originates 
in the want of acquaintance with us, or in rooted prejudices, and nar- 
row habits. The charge of pride, however, may not unfairly be 
brought against several German writers, because, conscious of their 
superiority, they are too much in the habit of looking on what is done in 
other countries, in several departments, as altogether insignificant. Itis, 
however, difficult to avoid, at times, returning depreciation for deprecia- 
tion; for the opinions respecting us, which reach us from abroad, often 
appear to us as absurd, as would be the attempt of a goldsmith, skilled 
in the production of all manner of trinkets from the metal which he 
receives in a malleable state, but who never saw the shaft of a mine, 
who should proceed to the mountain-ravine to dig for the noble ore. 
When, for instance, as was the case some years ago in Scotland,’ a 
celebrated teacher of what, in his country, receives, not very appro- 
priately, the name of philosophy, proceeds to pass sentence of condem- 
nation on the modern German philosophers, from Kant to our own 
times, without knowing the language, without having read their wri- 
tings, without even having the least idea of the want of the genuine 
speculation which called forth that great and memorable mental move- 
ment, we can return no other answer than that he knows nothing of the 
subject on which he presumes to talk, and that these are matters which 
lie far above his horizon. 

It is not my intention to deny the defects of our scientific literature: 
it was, indeed, always my aim to elevate myself to an European point 
of view for all the phenomena of the age. ‘The solidity of learned re- 
search is often unaccompanied by the talent of skilful communication ; 





_* M. Schlegel here alludes to the labors of Dugald Stewart, in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica.—( Translator.) 
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the mass of learning has sometimes so far oppressed the mind that it 
cannot give to it the advantage of a dignified and elegant form; the 
profundity of thought, which cannot be mistaken, is not unfrequently 
destitute of the perspicuity which would exhibit it to advantage. The 
German writers, like their countrymen in general, do not bestow suf- 
ficient care on their external appearance, and hence, for the most part, 
their style resembles the negligent typographical execution of their 
books. ‘The endeavor, also, to be original, which, from the general 
diffusion of knowlege, and the prevalence of scientific activity, is by 
no means an easy matter, has occasionally seduced them into inten- 
tional paradox ; often, too, has native originality, heightened by a life 
of retirement, announced itself by fantastical singularity, while the en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful and sublime, to which our nation has a de- 
cided tendency, has degenerated into a species of fanaticism. 

The German mind has, upon the whole, taken rather a speculative 
than a practical direction. This peculiarity has its foundation partly 
in its natural properties, partly in external circumstances, in social and 
national relations. On that account, perhaps, an acquaintance with 
our literature might be considered as a salutary counterpoise in the 
case of a nation of an exactly opposite character. For the question 
which is incessantly repeated on all occasions—In what manner can we 
avail ourselves of this in political or domestic economy, in trades 
and mechanical arts, or in commerce?—is destructive to philoso- 
phy, to disinterested mental exertion, guided by no regard io ex- 
trinsic consideration, but directed solely to the discovery of principles 
in their unity. I cannot find so apt a comparison for the way of 
speaking to which I have been alluding as Falstaff’s soliloquy on ho- 
nor. When we ennoble a formless accumulation of real or supposed 
observations furnished by experience, with the name of science, the 
philosophical vital spark inevitably escapes from her; she sinks to 
Coarse empiricism, and the contempt of speculation must, in the end, 
act prejudicially on practice itself. 

We Germans have cause to esteem ourselves fortunate in the rela- 
tions between Church and State, which exist with us. Through the 
perpetual political equality of the various religious parties, which was 
established by_the peace of Westphalia, toleration has long been se- 
cured to us. The liberty of the press has hitherto been acknowleged 
only in few states of the German federation as a constitutional right ; 
but the greater part of Germany is, in reality,in the enjoyment ofa very 
extensive liberty of thought and communication. An immortal mo- 
narch, Frederick the Great, here set the fashion: he claimed for him- 
self the royal right to give free expression to his opinions: but he did 
not wish to confine the possession of this right to himself,—he allowed 
it to every one of his subjects. He thus influenced our literature in a 
decidedly advantageous manner, though he himself not only was not 
acquainted with, but even disdained to be acquainted with it. Happy 
state, in which the people receive, with the astonishment and doubt 
with which they listen to the traditionary tale of an obscure and distant 
age, the information that the writings of a wise and incessantly active 
prince, to whom the country is indebted for the foundation of its fame, 
and the greater share of its prosperity, are elsewhere to be found in the 
index of prohibited books! After such examples, the idea of wishing 
to impede the freest investigation of theoretical opinions by arbitrary 
prohibition, naturally appears absurd and out of date in Germany. A 
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peaceful conflict of the most opposite views has, therefore, if I may so 
express myself, become the distinguishing characteristic of our lite- 
rature. We may boast, however, at the same time, that we have 
but very seldom availed ourselves of this great scientific freedom, to 
indulge with levity in a certain contemptuous cynicism, by which pub- 
lic decency is shocked. 

In these rapid sketches, in which I have attempted to portray the 
present condition of literary and scientific Germany, and its relation to 
the spirit of the age, I am far from presuming to entertain the idea of 
having exhausted the subject. They were merely intended to serve to 
introduce a bibliographical repertory of our literature to the English 
public. I promised this to the estimable collector and bookseller, the 
late Mr. Bohte, whose premature death is a real loss to the literary 
commerce of the two countries. The selection of books is, for the 
most part, judicious, the impression of the names and titles correct; 
and where practicable, short characters are added from the eloquent 
and ingenious publications of Madame de Staél on Germany, from 
esteemed English journals, or even from German bibliographical works. 
To all friends of German literature in England I can recommend this 
selection as an useful manual. 

The present period, is, perhaps, favorable for procuring a more gene- 
ral entrance into England of the productions of German intellect. 
Some years ago a commencement was made, but not a judicious one. 
Popular novels and plays were translated and transferred by represen- 
tation to the English stage. Their immorality became, and not without 
justice, the subject of general complaint; but the conclusion drawn to 
the prejudice of the whole literature of Germany was very precipitate. 
It was not known that these productions of the moment, which are 
now forgotten in Germany, thongh favorites with a certain class of 
readers and actors, were by no means highly esteemed by the nation. 
This was followed by the cessation of intercourse caused by the conti- 
nental system, by which Napoleon endeavored to realise the language 
of the ancient poet, toto divisos orbe Britannos, against his most perse- 
vering opponents. Since the restoration of peace in Europe, a great 
number of well-informed Englishmen have visited Germany, and many 
of them have probably returned prepossessed in its favor. ‘The favorite 
poet whose early death Eng!and laments (who described so pictu- 
resquely the noble banks of the Rhine, where I now write) and our 
Goethe, though personally strangers, bestowed on each other mutual 
marks of acknowlegment and admiration. Of several of our original 
poetical works, able and felicitous translations have appeared, among 
which that of Faust, by Lord F. Leveson Gower, displays distinguished 
talent in a most difficult undertaking. The addition to the price of 
German books, caused by the duty on importation, seems to offer a 
slight impediment to a wealthy nation; it presses severely, however, 
on literary intercourse, because the bookseller must often hesitate 
whether he shall give orders for books for which he has not received a 
particular commission, and of which the sale is uncertain, while he 
cannot return them to the continent without great loss. It cannot be 
denied that a duty on the introduction of foreign thoughts, which 
ought to be free as light and air, has something barbarous in it; and 
we must cherish the hope that we shall soon witness the removal of 
this, as well as many other restraints, on commercial intercourse, 
which had their origin in a narrow and exploded system of exclusion. 
Bonn, February, 1825. A. W. VON SCHLEGEL. 
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PREPARING FOR THRE PRESS. 


On the 21st of July will be published a Manual of Classical 
Bibliography, comprising a copious detail of the various Edi- 
tions, ‘l’ranslations into the English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, and, occasionally, other languages; and Commentaries, 
and Works critical and illustrative, of the Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics, By J. W. Moss, B.A. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. In 


2 thick 8vo. volumes. 


Mr. Moss is preparing a new edition of Lucretius, in which 
he proposes to restore the text of his author by a diligent colla- 
tion of all the earlier and of the later editions of importance: it 
will comprise a selection of the Notes of Baptista Pius, Lambi- 
nus, ‘T'anaquil Faber, Creech, Havercamp, Bentley, Wakefield, 
Good, and others, and some of his own; which he intends to 
devote partly to the elucidation of doubtful and difficult pas- 
sages, and the philosophical opinions of his author; and partly 
to criticism. Under the head of Notes will be given all those 
passages in which Lucretius is supposed to have imitated other 
classic writers, and all those in which he has been imitated by 
others. ‘This edition will be divided into 2 vols.: the first will 
contain a Life of the Poet and a copious Notitia Literaria; after 
which will follow the Text, and at the end of the vol. will be 
given the Various Readings: the second will be devoted to the 
Notes and a very complete Index. 





Manuscripts—Dr. M‘Bride, Laudian Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, recommended the purchase of the col- 
lection of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts, as the 
Museum is particularly defective in that department of literature, 
and especially as there is little probability of so large and well 
selected a library being again offered for sale—Dr. Nicoll, 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, considered 
the collection of Mss. in the Persian and Arabic languages, as 
containing a great number of the most esteemed works in both 
languages, in excellent preservation and of great antiquity. The 
Syriac Mss. he thinks also of considerable value; and that the 
whole collection is more valuable than any which has been 
brought into England since the time of Pococke and Hunting- 
don.—The Rev. S. Lee, Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge, stated, that the Mss. taken ‘on the aggregate, are 
the best he had seen collected by any one man; he considered 
the collection as unrivaled, from the importance and variety of 
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matter it contains; and that-the placing it in the British Museum 
would be conferring a real benefit on the nation.. Mr. Lee was 
requested by the Committee to examine the Mss. more minutely, 
with a view of giving his opinion respecting the condition and 
value of the Mss., and particularly as to the Syriac part of the 
collection. He represented the Syriac to consist of 68 volumes. 
‘There is one copy of the Philoxenian version .of the Gospels, 
which is valuable; he only knows.of one other copy, which is at 
Oxford. ‘There are copies of the Nestorian and Jacobite edi- 
tions of the Peschito version of the Scriptures, there being no 
other complete copy of the Nestorian edition in any of our 
libraries. ‘The Nestorian and Jacobite sects separated as early 
as the year 500, and continued their editions in their own 
churches; the collection of them may be important on certain 
disputed passages. Some of the copies are a thousand years 
old: they are not all perfect, but as much so as they are gene- 
rally found. ‘There are two copies of the Gospels and two of 
the New Testament perfect, with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse. After having examined more particularly the collection, 
Mr. Lee stated, that the Mss. are much less mutilated than he 
bad before supposed; there is a History of the Persecutions of 
the Nestorians, which he believed to be unique; there is an old 
Chronicle, which he considers as a very curious historical docu- 
ment; it is written in Syriac and Arabic, in parallel columns, 
the Arabic in the Kufic character; it gives the dates of the 
bishops, and various persons of the Syriac churches, of the Per- 
sian kings, and of.the dynasties of the East and West; he thinks 
it difficult to set a pecuniary value on the Syriac part of the col- 
lection; but had it been offered to the University of Cambridge, 
he would rather that 1000/. had been paid for it than the Uni- 
versity should have lost it, though he thinks that sum a little 
above the value. With respect to the remaining part of the col- 
lection, he has examined accurately a fourth part of the Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish, and which he believes to be a fair speci- 
men of the whole; they are extremely valuable, because they 
are the best books in those languages, ‘They consist of history, 
poetry, and grammar; commentaries on each, and commentaries 
ou the Koran; there are also works on geography, mathematical 
works, and generally works on the sciences. ‘There is also a 
copy of the Koran in the Kufic character, which is, perhaps, the 
only copy in Europe. ‘This collection of Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish Mss. is the best he has ever seen made by one person, 
and he thinks it cannot be worth less than 5000/.—Sir Gore 
Ouseley valued the Persian, Arabic, and Turkish part of the 
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collection, at from-4000/. to 5000/.; they would sell for more if 
taken back to Persia.—Mr. Hine was assistant to Mr. Rich, 

and resided with him many years at Bagdad, and kept his ac- 

counts.. Mr. Rich paid between 6 and 7000/. for the Arabic, 

Persian, and Turkish Mss.—Mr. T. Hamilton had examined 

the Mss.; thinks the generality of them in better condition than 

are usually met with; the selection is a good one. He thinks 

the value of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish part of the col- 

lection, worth about 8000/.—Mr. H. Ellis, keeper of the manu- _ 
scripts of the British Museum, stated, that there were very few 

Oriental Mss. in the British Museum, and none in the Syriac 

language. 


Antiquities. —Mr. E. Landseer is acquainted with antiquities 
similar to those shown to him, and thinks them very valuable, 
and that the study of the hieroglyphical part of these gems may 
throw light-on the inscriptions in the arrowhead character. He 
considers the cylinders to have been signets, and that their im- 
pression was given by rolling; with respect to pecuniary value, 
he remembered one of a similar kind, found at Marathon, being 
valued at from 15 to 20 guineas; valuing the collection at that 
rate, it would be worth about 3000/—Sir J. Malcolm had 
looked over these Babylonish and Nineveh antiquities; thinks, 
from his own experience, that this collection has been obtained 
at great cost: on a cylindrical brick being shown him, covered 
with the arrowhead character, he says it is the best specimen he 
had ever seen; he would give 50/. for it; and he thinks Mr. 
Rich could not have expended less than 4 or 500/. on the re- 
mainder of this part of the collection, independent of the gems. 
—Mr. W. Bankes, a member of the Committee, estimated the 
value of the cylindrical brick at 50/., and thinks it a great object 
to get together a large mass of the arrowhead and cuneiform 
character, as the only chance hereafter of decyphering it.—Mr. 
F’. Palgrave considered ‘the collection of antiquities as very va- 
luable, and thinks such a collection may lead to important 
results, when we see what Dr. Young and Mons. Champollion 
have done with regard to Egyptian hieroglyphics; he thinks the 
collection of gems and other antiquities may be fairly worth 
1000/.— Dr. Noehden, assistant-keeper of the antiquities of the 
British Museum, thought that this collection of Babylonish and 
Nineveh gems and antiquities would be a great acquisition to 
the Museum.—The Committee having considered the evidence 
adduced submit to the House, that the sum of 5500/, is a fair 
and reasonable price for this collection of Mss.; the sum of 
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1000/. for the coms ; and the sum of 1000/, for the Babylonish 
and Nineveh gems and antiquities: and they recommend to the 
House, that the whole of the collection of the late Mr. Rich be 
purchased at those prices, making altogether the sum of 7500/., 


and that it be placed in the British Museum for the benefit of 
the public. 


_ Antiquities and Curiosities —Leo XII, since his accession, 
has labored to increase the vast store of literature, antiquities, 
and arts, of which the Vatican is the receptacle. ‘To the Bib- 
lioteca Vaticana he has added the Cavaliere Cicognara’s collec- 
tion of books, amounting to 5000. He has formed a Cabinet 
of Mosaics. He has caused some hundreds of inscriptions on 
ancient marbles to be systematically arranged. In the Borgia 
Saloons are now to be seen seven surprisingly fine bas-reliefs, 
of which four came from the Forum of Trajan. Here also are 
placed the combatants, Entellus and Dares, from the Aldobran- 
dini Palace; the famous Amalthea, from the Giustiniani Gallery ; 
the double bas-relief, formerly belonging to the Ranandini col- 
lection, representing two separate scenes—the one of Diana and 
Endymion, the other of Peleus and Thetis; the fine statue of 
the sitting Silenus; the fragment of a frieze of the Parthenon; 
the head of Antonia Augusta, with three others; the statues of 
Demosthenes, the Amazon, and Julia Augusta; the colossal 
figure of Oceanus; and the famous Caryatide of the Temple of 
Pandrosia at Athens; all works of the highest value for erudition 
and art, and all now attracting admiration in the Museum. Add 
to these, the busts in marble, from the Ranandini collection, 
called Marius and Cato, in the Garden della Pigna; the Colos- 
sal Head, ten palms in height without the neck, which formerly 
belonged to the Villa Mattei, and which the antiquaries recog- 
nise as an Augustus, 1s now erected on an appropriate pedestal. 
Many other curiosities are only awaiting the care of Monsignore 
Marazzani to be arranged and exhibited to the public. Among 
these are the collection of exquisite terra-cottas, which belonged 
to Canova; the ornaments of gold found last year in the Anto- 
nian baths; the large urn of basalt from Egypt, which has been 
illustrated by the Chevalier Nibbey; and the two beautiful 
Fauns found last year by Signor Vescovali, at Santa Lucca, in 
Selce. The Museum will also receive the collection (already 
purchased by the Papal government) of Verentine antiquities, 
and the noble assemblage of monuments of art, which was be- 


queathed to the Palace of the Arts by the late Duchess of 
Chablais. 
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Contents of the Journal des Savans for February, 1825. . 


1. A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and adjoining 
provinces, with the history and copious illustrations of the 
past and present condition of that country, by Major-General 
Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. K.L.S.; [reviewed by M. le 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] . 

2. Meng-tseu, vel Mencium, inter Sinenses philosophos, ingenio, 
doctrina, nominisque claritate, Confucio proximum, edidit, 
Latina interpretatione ad interpretationem ‘l'artaricam utram- 
que recensita, et perpetuo commentario e Sinicis deprompto 
illustravit Stanislaus Julien; [M. Abel-Rémusat. | 

8. Les Poétes Frangais depuis le 12™* siécle jusqu’a Malherbe, 
avec une Notice Historique et Literaire sur chaque Poete; 
tom, 3, 4, 5, et 6.; (2d article;) [M. Raynouard. | 

4, Nouvel Examen. Critique et Historique de I’Inscription 
Grecque du Roi Nubien Silco, considerée dans ses rapports 
avec la propagation de la langue Grecque et l’introduction du 
Christianisme parmi les nations de la Nubie et de |’ Abyssinie; 
[M. Letronne.] 

5. Essai sur les Constructions Rurales Economiques, par M. Je 
Comte de Morel-Vindé, pair de France, &c.; [M. Tessier.] 

6. Archéologie Frangaise, ou Vocabulaire des mots anciens 
tombés en desuétude, et propres a étre restitués au langage 
moderne, par Charles Pougens, de l’Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, &c.; tom. 2. (M. Z.); [M. Daunou.] 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires, 


For March. 


1, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes et Pseudonymes, com- 
posés, traduits, ou publiés en Frangais, avec les noms des au- 
teurs, traducteurs, et editeurs, accompagné de Notes Histo- 
riques et Critiques; et en Latin, par M. Barbier, &c. "4° 
edition; [M. Raynouard.] 

2. Lettre a M. Dacier, relative a l’Alphabet des Hiéroglyphes 
Phonétiques, employés par les Egyptiens pour écrire sur ses 
Monumens, les Titres, &c.—Précis du Systeme Hiérogly- 
phique des anciens Egyptiens, &c.--Exposé de quelques 
Découvertes récentes concernant la Litterature Hiérogly- 
phique, et les Antiquités Egyptiennes, &c., par M. Cham- 
pollion le Jeune; [M.le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Iconographie Ancienne, et Iconographie Romaine, &c. ou 
Recueil des Portraits Authentiques des Empereurs, Rois, et 
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Hommes illustres de ]’Antiquité; tom. 2.; par M. Mongez; 
[M. Letronne. | 

4. Histoire des Marais et des Maladies causés par les emana- 
tions des eaux stagnantes, ouvrage couronné par l’Acade- 
mie Royale des Sciences, Belles-Lettres, &e. de Lyon, par 
M. J. B. Moutfalcon; [M. Tessier.] 

5. Extrait d’un Memoire lu dans la Seance Pubtigue de l’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et™Belles- Lettres, du 30 Juillet, 1824, 
sur |’ Histoire du Coton; [M. Mongez.] 

6. Discipline du Clergie; traduction de Vouvrage de Pierre 
Alphonse, 1°° partie.—Le Chastoiement d’un Pére a son 
Fils, traduction en vers Frangais du méme ouvrage; [M. Ray- 
nouard | 

7. Nouvelles Littéraires. 





SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Organisation of the Oriental Academy at Petersburgh, 
which was founded in 1823 by the minister Count Nessebrode, 
and attached to the department of Foreign Affairs, is just pub- 
lished. This establishment is limited to 16 students: but this 
limitation 1s to be afterwards augmented, and they are already 
occupied about the means of enlarging the sphere of instruction. 
Hitherto the instruction has been limited to the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish languages, but hereafter they are to teach likewise 
the Tartary, Mongol, Kalmouk, Mandschou, Chinese, Geor- 
gian, Armenian, and modern Greek languages. Four of the 
students employed in this establishment have been sent into the 
government of the department of Mount Caucasus, there to act 
as Interpreters. 


A Course of Lectures on modern Greek.—M. Clonarés, a 
native Greek, has opened at Paris, under the auspices of the 
Asiatic Society of that city, a Course of Lectures on modern 
Greek.—The students are to provide themselves with the fol- 
lowing works; M. David’s Grammar, and Paul and Virginia, 
translated into modern Greek. ‘The Lectures will continue six 
months, beginning at half-past seven in the evening every Tues- 
day and Saturday, at No. 12, Rue Tarenne.. Persons desirous 
of attending this course will pay the sum of.12 francs to cover 
the expences, and an admission ticket will be delivered to them. 
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The Lord’s Prayerin the Walachian Language. Vide 
Journal Asiatique, Sept. 1824, p. 189.—This article contains a 
translation of the Lord’s Prayer, and the fable of ASsop, intitled 
Vulpis et Caput, in Walachian, Vulpea chi Kapul. Those who 
are unacquainted with the Walachian language, will, in the pe- 
rusal of these pieces, perceive that this language is much derived 
from the Latin, which the Rowan legions carried into Dacia. 


The study of Oriental languages in Russia.—M. V. Ouwa- 
roff, President of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, 
in his Prospectus for an Asiatic Academy, published in 1810, 
gave the first impulse to the study of Oriental languages. He 
afterwards gave to this species of literature a distinguished rank 
in the Academical labors. He founded an Asiatic Museum, 
and established a double Chair or Professorship of those lan- 
guages; since which Oriental studies have prospered and increas- 
ed gradually. Besides these two chairs of instruction established 
at the University, where the Professor Senkowski teaches the 
Arabic and the ‘Turkish, and his coadjutor Djaafer, the Per- 
sian (his maternal ongiie), the Emperor has last year established 
through the Secretary of State, Count Nesselrode, at the Impe- 
rial College of Foreign affairs, a school for Oriental instruction, 
which is in full activity. The number of the pupils of the 
crown amouuts at present to ten only: and the three principal 
languages of Asia are taught; viz. the Arabic, the Persian, and 
Turkish. But in due time they will assuredly teach also the 
Tartar, the Mongol, the Kalienk: the Mundchou, the Chinese, 
the Georgian, and the Armenian. ‘he Arabic Chair of this 
latter Btablisningnts is occupied by Professor Demange, that of 
the Persian by M. Charmoy, both from Paris, and, fisially, the 
Turkish by the Counsellor of State, Vlangali, a Wig Sa cab 
stantinople.—The Russians are giving extraordinary attention to 
the cultivation of Oriental languages, and ab extraordinary esta- 
blishment is to be formed near the general’s staff; and there is 
to be formed at Orenburgh, a military schuol, wiierein, besides 
other sciences, there will be taught in three various classes, the 
Arabic, the Persian, and the Tartar languages. The rules and 
regulations of this last establishment. have been approved by the 
Emperor, and are already published. 


Library of the Seraglio.—l\t has been recently discovered 
that this Library (inaccessible to Christians), which was sup- 
posed to possess the Gospel of St. Matthew in the orginal He- 
brew, the whole of Livy, &c., contains, among the Greek and 
Latin department, scarcely any thing but Bibles and other works 
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on religion; and that in the other departments of this Library, 
there is not a single work of the ancients with which we were 
not before acquainted. ‘There are, however, several valuable 
Arabic as well as Persian works; amongst others, there is that 
of Deheffer Kitabi, of which the erudite among the Turks affirm 
that the cyphers or magical characters therein announce the name 
and destiny of the various emperors of Turkey, and of the future 
sovereigns of Egypt, until the end of the world. 


Paris. 


Institut. Academie des Sciences. M.de Humboldt reads 
a memoir on some physical phenomena of the Andes of Quito, 
and in the eastern part of the Himlaya mountains, preceded by 
verbal observations respecting the remarkable similitude between 
the altitudes of the cratas and culminating points in the principal 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and America. 

M. Lamouroux reads a memoir on a new classification of the 
animal kingdom. 

M. Guillemain reads a memoir on the pollen of plants, and 
on the growth of vegetables. 

M. Traullé reads a memoir, intitled Reflections on the De- 
luge, on its consequences, the cause which produced it, and on 
the existence in both continents of the bones and remains of the 
animals of the equatorial regions. 


Society of Geography, Annual Meeting, 25th of March, 
1825.—The principal objects of this Society are the following: a 
gold medal, value 1200 francs, or 48/. sterling, to be given at the 
first general meeting in 1826, for an account of the origin of the 
various peoples scattered over the islands in the great Pacific 
ocean, situated S. E. of Asia. 

Seven other prizes are appropriated to various geographical 
discoveries; but the most remarkable is one of 2000 francs, or 
80/. sterling, for a journey to Timbuctoo. ‘This interesting 
journey was suggested by an anonymous member of the Society, 
who has appropriated 1000 fr. as a contribution to encourage 
the discovery ; and Count Orloff has contributed a similar. sum 
for the same object, encouraged by the Minister of Marine and 
by that of Foreign affairs, each of which contribute 2000 fr. 
more, and the Minister of the Interior also bequeaths to this 
discovery 1000 fr, A subscription for further promoting this 
discovery is also opened at M. Chapelier, ‘Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, Rue de la ‘Tixeranderie, and at the office of the Society 
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of Geography, Rue Tarenne, No. 12. Paris. See Cl. Jl. 
No. uxt. page 201. 


Fragments of Diodorus Siculus.—They write from Rome 
that M. Angelo Maio, celebrated for his discoveries, has now 
made more considerable ones; the extensive fragments of the 
lost books of Polybius and of Diodorus, have been discovered 
under the writing of some more modern ecclesiastical work. 
They speak even of a whole book of Diodorus, containing valu- 
able details respecting the Phoenicians. M. Maio has collected 
also considerable fragments of Menander. 


Of the Hero and Arabian Poet Antar, by M. Hamaker, 
Professor at Leyden.—The Dutch Orientalist recalls the period 
when Arabia had not yet submitted to the arms of Muhammed, 
when every tribe lived independently one of another, and when 
the exploits of the heroes of these tribes were transmitted orally 
from mouth to mouth, and where, once a year, the poets all 
assembled to charm by their inspirations a people pzssionately 
fond of poetry. At the period above alluded to, that is to say, 
in the sixth century of our era, about this period, Antar was 
born, a man who has become the hero of fables and romances, 
like the heroes of other nations, as Theseus, Achilles, or. the 
Cid. An English translation has recently informed Europe of 
the Arabian traditions respecting this hero, and is the most an- 
cient historical monument that the Arabian literature can offer 
tous. M. Hamaker, after speaking of this man, analyses some 
verses attributed to him, in which the most tender sentiments 
alternate with the ferocity of the warrior of the desert, and in 
which are expressed alternately his love and his ambition. 


Amrulkeisi Moallaka Arabicé et Suethicé. Pars J. by E. 
Nigius. Pars Ll. by Loenblad. 42 pages. 4to. 

The two young Swedish authors of this dissertation have 
chosen as a subject for their thesis one of the seven Moullakas, 
or Arabian poems, which were suspended in the temple at 
Mekka. In the preliminary discourse, which is in Latin, they 
treat of the Moallakas in general, and notice the labor of Eu- 
ropean Orientalists on these verses. In order to confine their 
dissertation within due limits, they have confined themselves to 
a short biographical notice on Amrulkeisz, which precedes his 
Moallaka, translated into Swedish. ‘lhe beauty of the poem of 
Amrulkeisi is compared to the radiant brilliancy of the spread 
tail of the peacock before the sun. ‘To the Swedish translation 
are added some pages of Latin notes im elucidation of the text. 
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“TUSENDE OG EEN Nat; thousand and one nights; trans- 
lated from the Arabic text into Danish, by Jens Lassen Ras- 
mussen, Professor of Oriental languages at the University of 
Copenhagen. Printed at Calcutta, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

This volume contains only the first hundred nights. The 
frontispiece of the work, arranged according to the style of 
Oriental manuscripts, discovers that the editor of the text pub- 
lished at Calcutta is the Sheick Ahmed ben Muhammed Shir- 
vant Ahenent. M. Rasmussen has not omitted to translate the 
verses which are frequently found in the original. 


Catalogue des Livres imprimés et Manuscrits composant la 
Bibliotheque de Feu M. L. M. Langles, membre de I’ Institut. 
Svo, 3 fyancs. Paris. ‘The sale of this valuable library was at 
the latter end of last March; it consisted of 4364 works... This 
collection consisted for the most part of works on the languages, 
literature, and history of Oriental nations. 


Dictionnaire Francais- Wolof et Francais- Bambara; a French 
aud Wolof, also French and Bambara, Dictionary; to which is 
added a Wolof and French Dictionary; by J. Dard. Paris. 
1825, at the royal press. 1 vol. S8vo. 300 pages. ‘The Wolof 
language is spoken throughout all Senegambia. . 


Dictionnaire Grec moderne, Francais, 1 vol. 8vo. of about 
750 pages, will shortly appear, published by Duplessis and Co. 

This work will contain a great number of terms collected 
from, modern documents, acts of the Greek government, &c.— 
‘The etymologies, ancient as well as modern, indicate the origin 
of the words of the actual language. It terminates with a voca~ 
bulary of proper names of men and women, countries and 
towns, 


Histoire de la Literature Grecque Profane, depuis son ori- 
gine jusqu’a la prise de Constantinople par les ‘Turcs; suivie 
d’un precis de [histoire de la transplantation de Ja litterature 
Grecque en Occident. 2% edition. Tom. 7 and 8. 8vo. 7 fr. 
le vol. Paris. 1825. 


Henrici Arentii Hamaker LL. OO. in Acad. Lugd, Batav. 
Prof.,&c. Diatribe Philologica critica monumentorum aliquot 
Punicorum, nuper in Africa repertorum, mterpretationem exhi- 
bens. Accedunt nove in nummos aliquot Pheenicios lapidem- 
que Carpentoractensem conjecturz, necnon tabula. inscriptiones 
et Aiphabeta Punica continentes. Gr. 4to. 72 pages. Lugd. 
Batav. Luchtmans. 
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- This work is interesting to the erudite and to the antiquarian. 
The inscriptions are translated into Hebrew and Latin, Our 
limits do not permit us to expatiate on the features of this work. 


Della Morte di Guilietta e Romeo; on the Death of Romeo 
and Juliet; a critical letter by Scolari. Venice. 1824, 

The tomb of these two anfortunate lovers, which is seen at 
Verona, has furnished Shakspeare with the subject for a trage- 
dy, and to novelists various fabulous inventions. . The author by 
new conjectures endeavors to throw fresh light on this point of 
anecdotic history. 


Dictionnaire Historique, or Universal Biography, Classical ; 
containing a summary of the history of the most celebrated per- 
sonages of all ages and countries; coutaining also articles re- 
specting the general bistory of nations, religious orders and 
sects, memorable battles, great political events, and particularly 
the history of the most celebrated literary men, a list of their 
respective works, the various editions and translations that have 
been made of them: to be printed on the plan of Watkins’s, 
Lempriere’s, and G. Crabb’s, Paris. 1825. Gosselin. 


General Boisserolles purposes to publish immediately at Paris 
a Sanscrit Grammar and Dictionary.—It would be useless to 
detain our readers about the beauties of the Sanscrit language, 
which has been so well explained by our indefatigable and learn- 
ed countrymen. Suffice it to say, that it will be well executed; 
the Grammar at 50 fr., and the Dictionary at 100 fr.: to be 
printed at the Royal Library at Paris. 


De la Difference entre le Socrate de Xenophon et celui de 
Platon; par M. Van Limbourg. Brouwer. 

Xenophon represents Socrates as a philosopher of simple 
manners, and teaching practical morality, regarding as good no- 
thing but what is useful, and as useful nothing but what is good, 
and speaking a plain perspicuous language, without pretension 
to knowlege. ‘The Socrates described by Plato is full of ima- 
yination, who speaks to his auditors of abstract matters, touch- 
ing, at times, on Oriental theosophy, who pursues sophism with 
caustic irony, and at the same time that he himself falls some- 
times into sophistry—M. Van Limbourg thinks Xenophon’s 
is the true character, and that Plato, in describing his master, 
has borrowed from his own imagination. 


Biographie Universelle, Ancienne et Moderne; or History, 
by alphabetical order, of the public and private life of all men 
that have distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions, 
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their talents, their virtues, or their vices; a work edited intirely 
by a society of literary and learned men. Vol. 39 and 40. 
(Ros-Sax) 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1825. Michaud. 


Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporains, or Historical Dic- 
tionary of all men who have, since the French revolution, ac- 
quired celebrity by their actions, their writings, their errors, or 
their crimes, whether in France or in other countries; by A. V. 
Arnault, A. Jay, E. Jouy, J. Norvins, and other literary men. 
Vol. 18. (Ric-San) 8vo. Paris. 1825. Babeuf. 


Annuaire Necrologique, or Annual Summary and Continua- 
tion of all the Biographies or Historical Dictionaries; contain- 
ing the lives of all men remarkable by their actions or produc- 
tions, who have died in the course of each year, beginning from 
1820; embellished with portraits; edited and published by M. 
Mahul for the year 1823. Svo. Price 8 fr, 50 cents, Paris. 
1824, Ponthieu. ‘This is the 4th vol. of the collection. 





Metrical Romances, with other pieces of early English poet- 
ry: printed from manuscripts hitherto unpublished; with an 
Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. Edited by C. H. 
Hartsuorne, B.A, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, In 
two volumes, 

These volumes will contain the Romances of King Edward 
and the Sheperd, King Athelstone and his three sworn bro- 
thers, King Arthur, Florice and Blaunch fleur, Sir Harrowee’ 
the Gode, the unpublished Emperor Octavian, Sir Degarnaunt, 
and Sir Perceval, a specimen of William and the Werwolf, the 
Cokwold’s Daunce, the Unnatural Daughter, the Lady that died in 
despair, the Father and his two Sons, the Mourning of the Hare, 
a Gode Mater of the Merchant and his Son, a treatise for La- 
vandres, a literatim transcript of the Enchanted Basyn, and the 
earliest ballad relating to Robyn Hode, Piers of Ffullham his 
gent ylmanly tretyse on I'fyshynge and Ffowlyng, &c. &c. 
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\ UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
[From a Correspondent. . Oxford, June 16.] 


Tuts being Commemoration Week, we had two grand Concerts 
at the Music-room, on Monday and Tuesday. The principal per- 
formers were Miss Stephens, Mr. Sapio, Mr. Nicholson, and Mr. 
Phillips. The room was not full the first night, but the second 
ey a bumper, and the performance, on the whole, was excel- 

ent, ‘ 

On Tuesday morning we heard a most excellent Sermon from 
the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, delivered at 
St. Mary’s Church to as crowded and respectable an audience as 
we ever recollect to have seen there, in aid of the Radcliffe Infir- 
mary—one of those Institutions alike noble and honorable to 
human nature. Dr. Mant took his text from the 25th ch. of St. 
Matthew, 4th verse; and it was rather happy, that the anthem 
performed in the course of the service, “‘ When the Son of Man,” 
by Kent, (almost the whole of which the Bishop quoted and aptly 
applied in his discourse) had been selected for the occasion. The 
Rt. Rev. Gentleman made some beautiful observations on the na- 
ture of such [nstitutions, and pointed out most forcibly the signal 
benefits which accrue to the vast but necessitous portion of our 
fellow-creatures. The collection told the eloquence of the Bishop, 
which exceeded the one of last year by nearly 202. It amounted 
to 91/2. 7s. 6d. The Stewards of the Institution for next year are 
C. C. Dormer, and J. W. Henley, jun. esqrs. 

On Wednesday morning, soon after nine o’clock, the crowd 
around the Theatre pressing for admission was immense, The 
usual forms for ushering in the ceremonies of the day having 
ended, the Honorary Degree of D.C. L. was conferred on the fol- 
lowing persons :— 

Sir James Stuart, bart. of Allanbank, Scotland; Sir C. Oakeley, 
bart. of Lichfield, and formerly Governor of Madras; Geo. F, 
Lyon, esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, Commander of the Hecla, 
late in the. Northern Expedition; and Francis Chantrey, esq. 
R, A. 

They were all presented by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the 
University, and Deputy Professor of Civil Law. 

After the Crewian Oration in honor of the benefactors to the 
University, had been delivered by Mr. Milman, the Professor of 
Poetry, the Poems and Essays were recited by the Gentlemen to 
whom the Prizes had been previously adjudged :-— 

Tue Latin Versze.—IJncendium Londinense anno 1666—by 
Edward Powlett Blunt, Scholar of Corpus Christi college. 

_ Latin Essay—De Tribunicia apud Romanos potestate—by 
Frederick Oakeley, B. A. Christchurch. 
Eneuisu Essay—Language, in its copiousness and structure, 
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considered as a test of national civilization—by James William 
Mylne, B.A. Balliol college. 
Sir Roger Newpieate’s Prize.—English Verse—The Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli—by Richard Clerk Sewell, Demy of Magdalen. 
The Names of [the Candidates who, at the close of the Publie 
Examinations in Easter Term, were admitted into the 


First Class of Litere Humaniores. 


Beaumont A. J. Queen's Coll. Maberly George, . . Balliol. 
Carey P.S. ... St. John’s. Palairet Charles C. . Queen's. 
Cox Wm. H. . . Pembroke. Smith William, Christchurch. 


First Class of Discip. Mathemat. et Phys. 


Beaumont A. J. Queen’s Coll. Vallack Benj. W.S. . Exeter. 
Jones C. Rich, . . . Oriel. Walsh Joseph N. . St. John’s. 
Prevost Sir G. bart. . Oriel. 


Second Class of Litere@ Humaniores. 


Cornish Hubert K. . Corpus. Prevost Sir G. bart.. . Oriel. 
Dod Henry H. . Worcester. Walkey Charles C. Worcester. 
Ind James, . . . Queen’s. Welch William, . St. John’s. 
Macdonald Arch. . . Oriel. Wilson H.B.  . St. John’s. 


Second Class of Discip. Mathemat. et Phys. 


Bonner Rich. M. Christchurch. Vesey Hon. Thos. Christchurch. 
Cox William. H. . Pembroke. — 


Third Class of Litere Humaniores. 


Baker George, . . Wadham. Hone Frederick, . University. 
Bonner Rich. M. Christchurch. Hull H.W... . . Oriel 
Capper John L. . Pembroke. Lightbourn Joseph F.. Jesus. 
Dear Wm. Smith,. Wadham. Rhoades James, . Wadham. 
Dixon John, . Christchurch. Stanley Edw. J. Christchurch, 
Eyre George Edward, . Oriel. Toller Samuel B. . . Trinity. 
Foley John,. . . Wadham. Tucker Marwood, . . Balliol. 
Heberden William, . Oriel. Walsh Joseph N. . St. John’s. 
Hill John, . . Brasennose. Wintle H. . . . Worcester. 


The number of Candidates, who form the Fourth Class, but 
whose names are not published, amounts to one hundred and one. 





Cambridge, June 24. 


Greek Ode—W., Selwyn; Latin Ode—R. Snow; Epigrams 
—B. H. Kennedy; all of St. John’s College. j 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Markland’s Letter to D’ Orville, sent by our friend M., has 
‘already been published by Prof. Gaisford at the end of Mark- 
- land’s Tracts. 


Observations on the Phedo of Plato, and on the Mi esp@ of 
Aristophanes, in our next. 


Notice of the Birds of Aristophanes i is duly received. 


Biblical Criticism, by Mr. L. W., in our next; as also that of 
J. E.N.M. 


Roman Tragedy and Demosthenes’ 1st Philippic came too 
late for our present No. 


Notes on the Antigone are accepted with thanks. 
Quisquilia will exactly suit us. 
The Oxford Prizes in our next. 


We have received the verses of Lucius, and we should gladly 
have attended to his wishes, but we have always waived the in- 
sertion of all, except Prize poems. t 


We do wish our ‘Cambridge Friend’ would joi us—our 
pages will always be open to him, and indeed every contributor ; 
when we adopt a system of exclusion, then we shall not be .sur- 
aoe rf other channels are sought. 


_ The Dissertation on TIZEP in our next. 


M.’s two Notices are more suited to the ‘ cit ca 
Review’ than to our work. 


Worlidge’s Gems, &c. &c. in our next. 





ERRATA IN NO. LXI. 
Page 180. line 23. 9nd; 


182. 9. ab oris, 

— 35. leges. 

os 38. Ide, 

184. 1. nemorum 
185. 16. sanguineasque 
186. 14. peccasse 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.] 


THE TYRO’S GREEK AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON; 


OR 
A SCHOOL EDITION 


OF 
JONES’ LEXICON. » 
Sold by Messrs. Longman and Co., price 11. Is. 


I have examined it again and again; and I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the work of a man of sense and aman of learning. The 
usefulness of it is indisputable; and my hope is that it will be extensively 
known, and justly valued —Dr. Parr. ° } 

In this NEW EDITION more matter is got into less space, and the price 
is reduced almost one-third. Many hundreds of words are added in the 
Appendix; besides improvements dispersed throughout the work, The 
Preface is expanded into an interesting disquisition on the principles of 
Lexicography. .. These principles are illustrated by a variety of examples, 
which cannot fail to afford high pleasure and a beneficial stimulus to the 
mind which has ever caught the enthusiasm of classical studies.—Ec- 
Lectic Review for June 1825. : 

If we are not, in every instance, convinced by the author’s specimens 
of criticism, we are delighted and instructed: we see them as models, 
suggesting and showing the right application of principles: and we are 
elevated into admiration at his penetration and sagacity, his exquisite 
taste of the beauties of thought and diction, his glowing enthusiasm, and 
felicitous elucidations, We cordially recommend the work, as better 
adapted than any other for conducting to a masterly acquaintance with 
the noblest works of the human powers,—ConcrecationaL MaGazing 
for June 1825. ; 

By the same Author. 
A LATIN GRAMMAR, price 3s. 
ANALOGLZE LATINA; or a Developement of those 
Analogies by which the- Parts of Speech in Latin are derived 
from each other: to which is annexed a copious Vocabulary, 
constructed on those Analogies, and adapted for learners in pri- 
vate and the public schools. Price 3s. 6d. 
In the Press. - 
A GREEK GRAMMAR, to accompany the Lexicon. 
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